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HERMIONE. 


** How may full-sail’d verse express, 


The full-flowing harmony 
Of thy swan-like stateliness ?” 


Dear Lorp TENNYsoN,— 

You looked more than kindly on 
my attempts to describe what was 
in my mind as to some of Shake- 
speare’s women, in the days when 
it was my privilege to impersonate 
them upon the stage. Now you 
no less kindly tell me, that you 
will be glad to hear what I have 
to say about a near relation of 
theirs—the noble Hermione of 
“The Winter’s Tale.” 

I remember when, at the con- 
clusion of my letter on Imogen, I 
gave expression to my idea that she 
was not likely long to survive the 
cruel strain upon mind and body 
to which she had been subjected, 
you wrote to me that you liked to 
think just the contrary, and that 
she lived long and happily ever 
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—TENNYSON. 


after with her Posthumus, just 
like all the good people in the 
fairy tales. Do not fear that I 
shall distress you with any such 
conjectures about the wife of 
Leontes, although she of a truth 
was made more unhappy 


‘‘Than history can pattern, though 
devised 
And play’d to take spectators.” 


In accordance with his wellnigh 
uniform practice, Shakespeare bor- 
rowed the main incidents of this 
play from one of the popular 
stories of his day. Strangely 
enough, in this instance he had 
recourse to a tale by Robert 
Greene, the dramatist and ro- 
mance writer, who in 1592 had 
attacked hii as “an upstart crow, 
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beautified with our feathers,” and 
“in his own conceit the only 
Shakescene in a countrie.” How 
indifferent the poet was to charges 
of this nature is shown in the 
well-known sonnet called “The 
Poet Ape” by Ben Jonson, which 
is commonly believed to have 
been directed against Shakespeare, 
before the days when Jonson pro- 
fited by his friendship, and grew 
familiar with his genius. ‘“ Now 
grown,” the sonnet says, 
**To a little wealth and credit in the 
scene, 
He takes up all, makes each man’s wit 
his own, 
And, told of this, he slights it.” 
Well might he slight such at- 
tacks, knowing how much that 
was absolutely his own he put into 
every play which he recast, or for 
which he had taken hints from 
stories told by other men. So far 
from bearing Shakespeare a grudge 
for using his tale, “ Pandosto, or 
the Triumphs of Time,” as the foun- 
dation of “The Winter’s Tale,” 
Greene might rather have been 
grateful to him for so beautifying 
it with his own feathers that he 
redeemed the work, excellent of its 
kind though it is, from the oblivion 
into which otherwise it would pro- 
bably have fallen. 

Greene had long been dead, how- 
ever, before ‘The Winter’s Tale ” 
was written. For there is no 
record of it before 1611, when 
Dr Simon Forman mentions in 
his Diary that he saw it acted at 


the Globe Theatre on the 15th of. 


May in that year. Thus it may 
fairly be assumed that it was one 
of the poet’s latest works, if in- 
deed this were not clear, from 
the internal evidence of matured 
power in every element of thought, 
pathos, humour, and dramatic 
construction, for which in their 
combination Shakespeare in his 
later works stands without a peer. 


To you, who have done for the 
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characters in Sir Thomas Malory’s 
‘History of King Arthur’ what 
Shakespeare did for the tales from 
which he took suggestions for so 
many of his plots, it would be idle 
to dwell upon the folly of dis- 
puting his claim to originality 
because others had gone over the 
same ground before. Hundreds, 
thousands, go over the same ground 
in a beautiful country, who are 
dead to its beauties, until some 
man with eyes to see, and a soul 
to illuminate the impressions made 
upon him by what he sees, calls 
attention to those beauties, and, on 
the canvas, or in words that are 
pictures, glorifies them with 


‘*The light that never was on sea or 

land, 
consecration, 

dream.” 


The and the poet’s 


It is the same with the heroes 
and heroines of history and fiction. 
It is only the great poet who sees 
what scope they offer for inspir- 
ing them with life, and for placing 
them under conditions in which 
character, emotion, and passion 
may be portrayed under ideal 
forms, but still with a truth to 
nature which makes them even 
more real, more intimately familiar 
to us, than the people whom we 
have longest known. 

So is it that in ‘The Idylls of 
the King’ we find such pictures 
of true knightliness, tenderness, 
beauty, and pathos, as are no- 
where to be found in the wild, 
quaint, but assuredly tedious and 
not unfrequently coarse incidents 
and legends which are chronicled 
in Sir Thomas Malory’s book. 

No better illustration can be 
found of how the shaping spirit of 
imagination turns prose into poetry 
than by comparing “The Winter's 
Tale” with Greene’s ‘ Pandosto,’ 
or, as in later editions it was 
called, ‘The Pleasant History of 
Dorastus and Fawnia.’ In both 
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we find the sudden outbreak in 
Pandosto (the Leontes of the play) 
of an insane jealousy of his life- 
long friend Egistus (Polixenes), 
the flight of Egistus with the 
king’s cup-bearer Franion (Cam- 
illo), the sending away by Pan- 
dosto of the new-born babe to 
be destroyed, the trial of Bel- 
laria (Hermione), the judgment 
of the oracle in her favour, and 
the death of her son Gerinter 
(Mamillius). But the Bellaria of 
the story dies, and the subsequent 
history of her daughter Fawnia 
(Perdita) and Dorastus (Florizel), 
in other respects much the same 
as in the play, is made peculiarly 
unpleasant by the passion Pan- 
dosto conceives for his own child, 
when she seeks refuge with her 
lover at his Court, and the wind- 
ing up of the story with his suicide 
in a fit of remorse for having enter- 
tained this passion. Obviously an 
impracticable story this for the 
urpose of a play! But how 
skilfully has Shakespeare bridged 
over all difficulty by the invention 
of incidents, and the introduction 
of characters—the wittiest of 
rogues, Autolycus, one of them— 
which give life, coherence, and 
probability to the action of the 
play, while they enable him to 
bring it, as with a strain of noble 
music, to a perfect close, by mak- 
ing Hermione live to see her 
daughter restored to her arms, 
and to be herself reunited to her 
husband ! 

So much for the outlines of 
the plot ; but it is in the delinea- 
tion of the characters that the 
marked difference is seen between 
Greene, the man of talent, and 
Shakespeare, the myriad-minded 
man of genius. How clear the 
lines with which they are drawn ; 
with what precision and delicacy 
of touch are they individualised ; 
what wonders of light and shade 
are shown in their grouping ; what 
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richness of imagination, what 
power, what beauty, what pathos, 
what humour in what they have 
to say! 

Shakespeare shows his usual 
constructive skill in the very first 
scene, by bringing into prominence 
in the dialogue between Camillo 
and Archidamus the remarkable 
attachment between Leontes and 
Polixenes, and the winning ways 
of Hermione’s little son Mamil- 
lius. In speaking of the affec- 
tion of the two kings, Camillo says, 
“They were trained together in 
their childhood. Since their more 
mature dignities, and royal necessi- 
ties, made separation of their soci- 
ety,” they had kept the intimacy 
unbroken by such interchange of 
letters and of gifts, “that they 
have seemed to be together, though 
absent. The heavens continue 
their loves!” To which Archi- 
damus replies: “I think there is 
not in the world either malice or 
matter to alter it.” Then he goes 
on to praise Leontes’ young son: 
“You have an unspeakable com- 
fort of your young prince Ma- 
millius; it is a gentleman of the 
greatest promise that ever came 
into my note.” 

Here two notes are struck which 
reverberate in the heart, when 
these bright anticipations are soon 
afterwards turned to anguish and 
dismay by the wholly unexpected 
jealous frenzy of Leontes. They 
prepare us for seeing Leontes in 
the next scene urging his friend, 
who has already lingered nine 
months at the Sicilian Court, still 
further to prolong his stay. Her- 
mione is by, but she is silent, 
until Leontes, who appears sur- 
prised at her silence, says to her, 
“'Tongue-tied, our queen? Speak 
you!” Thus appealed to, she 
shows that her intercession had 
been reserved until her husband 
had put still harder pressure upon 
their guest. 
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**T had thought, sir, to have held my 


peace until 
You had drawn oaths from him not to 


stay. You, sir, 
Charge him too coldly. Tell him, you 
are sure 
All in Bohemia’s well, . . . Say this 
to him, 
He’s beat from his best ward. 
Leon. Well said, Hermione !” 


Then note how the mother, to 
whom her own boy was inexpres- 
sibly dear, speaks in her allusion 
to the son of Polixenes, of whom 
no word has hitherto been said. 


‘* To tell, he longs to see his son, were 
strong ; 

But let him say so then, and let him go ; 

But let him swear so, and he shall not 


stay, 
We'll thwack him home with distaffs.” 


Polixenes does not avail himself 
of the plea thus suggested, and 
Hermione continues— 


** When at Bohemia 
You take my lord, I'll give him my 
commission 
To let him there a month behind the 
gest 
Prefix’d for’s parting.” 
Then, that Leontes may not think 
she could bear his absence lightly, 
she turns to him, saying— 
** Yet, good deed, Leontes, 
I love thee not a jar of the clock be- 
hind 
What lady-she her lord.” 
A sweet assurance that might 
have warmed the coldest husband’s 
heart! And with the winning 
smile playing about her sensitive 
mouth, and the loving light in her 
eyes, —those “full eyes,” which 
live in Leontes’ memory long years 
after, as “stars, stars, and all else 
dead coals,”—she turns to Polixenes 
with the words, “You'll stay?” 
Hard it must have been for 
him to answer, “No, madam!” 
But she is not to be put off, 
for now she is intent on carry- 


ing her point, and so accomplish- 
ing what she believes to be her 
husband’s earnest desire. 


** Her. Nay, but you will? 
Pol. I may uot, verily. 
Her. Verily ! 
You put me off with limber vows ; 
but I, 
Though you would seek to unsphere 
the stars with oaths, 
Should yet say, ‘Sir, no going!’ 
Verily, 
You shall not go; a lady’s ‘ verily’ ’s 
As potent as a lord’s.” 


Finding Polixenes makes no sign 
of yielding, she continues— 


** Will you go yet? 
Force me to keep you as a prisoner, 
Not like a guest ; so you shall pay your 
fees 
When you depart, and save your thanks. 
How say you? 
My prisoner or my guest? By your 
dread ‘ Verily,’ 
One of them you shall be. 


Pol. Your guest, then, madam ! 
To be your prisoner would import 
offending, 


Which is for me less easy to commit, 
Than you to punish. 
Her. Not your jailer, then, 
But your kind hostess, Come, Pll 
question you 
Of my lord’s tricks, and yours, when 
you were boys.” 


On this follows as sweet a pic- 
ture of innocent boyhood as was 
ever painted :— 


** Pol. We were, fair queen, 
Two lads that thought there was no 
more behind 
But such a day to-morrow as to-day, 
And to be boy eternal. 
Her. Was not my lord the verier 
wag of the two? 
Pol. We were as twinn’d lambs, that 
did frisk i’ the sun, 
And bleat the one at the other; what 
we changed 
Was innocence for innocence ; we knew 
not 
The doctrine of ill-doing, neither 
dreamed 
That any did. Had we pursued that 
life, 
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And our weak spirits ne’er been higher 
raised 
With stronger blood, we should have 
answered heaven 
Boldly, ‘ Not guilty!’ 
Her. By this we gather, 
You have tripped since.” 


Polixenes’ first words in reply 
show the reverence with which 
the serene purity of Hermione had 
inspired him :— 
**Oh, my most sacred lady ! 
Temptations have since then been born 
to us; for 
In those unfledged days was my wife 
a girl ; 
Your precious self had not then cross’d 
the eyes 
Of my young play-fellow.” 


Playfully rallying Polixenes upon 
the suggestion here implied, that 
his queen and herself have been 
their tempters to evil, Hermione 
rejoins :— 

‘*Grace to boot ! 
Of this make no conclusion, lest you 


say 
Your queen and I are devils. Yet, go 
on ; 
The offences we have made you do we'll 
answer.” 


At this point Leontes breaks in 
with “Is he won yet?” 


“« Her. He'll stay, my lord. 


Leon. At my request he would not. 
Hermione, my dearest, thou  ne’er 
spok’st 


To better purpose.” 


Strange words from one who so 
directly afterwards finds cause for 
jealousy in the success of his wife’s 
pleading! Still stranger is it, 
and more suggestive of the dis- 
turbance already at work in the 
brain of Leontes, that he could 
possibly doubt Hermione’s faith, 
after what she says in the dia- 
logue that follows, in which she 
so sweetly challenges his remark 
that she had never spoken to 
better purpose. In acting, how 


much should be indicated in the 
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tone of Hermione’s “ Never”? 
Have you forgotten, it asks, your 
long wooing, and the consent it 
at last won from me? Will not 
the words I then spoke rank for 
ever the highest in your regard? 
Leontes, quite taking her meaning, 
but liking to be entreated, only 
says, “Never but once.” Then 
comes her charming rejoinder,— 
so pretty, so coaxing, something 
like Desdemona’s to Othello, when 
pleading for a gentle answer to 

Cassio’s suit (Act iii. se. 3). 
** Her. What! have I twice said 

well? When was’t before ? 

I prithee tell me: 

One good deed dying tongueless 
Slaughters a thousand waiting upon 


that. 

Our praises are our wages: you may 
ride us, 

With one soft kiss, a thousand furlongs, 
ere 

With spur we heat an acre. But to 
the goal ! 

My last good deed was to entreat his 
stay ; 

What was my first? It has an elder 
sister, 


Or I mistake you: oh, would her 
name were Grace ! 
But once before I spoke to the purpose : 
When? 
Nay, let me have’t: I long. 
Leon, Why, that was when 
Three crabbed months had soured them- 
selves to death, 
Ere I could make thee open thy white 
hand, 
And clap thyself my love ; then didst 
thou utter— 
‘TI am yours for ever!’ 
Her. It is Grace indeed. 
Why, lo you now, I have spoke to the 
purpose twice. 
The one for ever earn’d a royal hus- 
band,” 


giving, as she speaks, her left 
hand with the marriage symbol 
upon it to Leontes. Then with 
the words— 


‘©The other for some while a friend,” 
she offers her right hand in token 
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of friendship to Polixenes, who 
retains it while talking apart 
with her for a while, amusing her, 
we may imagine, with pleasant 
stories of the youthful frolics and 
fancies of Leontes and himself, 
when they were “as _ twinn’d 
lambs, that did frisk i’ the sun,” 
and making her smile in pure 
joyousness of heart to hear what 
Leontes was in the days before she 
knew him,—little dreaming the 
while, as she leaves her hand in 
that of Polixenes, as he leads her 
along, that in the eyes of Leontes 
this natural evidence of friendship 
is being construed into “ paddling 
palms and pinching fingers,” and 
“making practised smiles as in a 
looking-glass.” 

What must have been the condi- 
tion of his mind, when room could 
be found in it for unholy distrust of 
the woman who the moment before 
had dwelt with such loving tender- 
ness upon the time when he wooed 
and won her, and this, too, in the 
presence of the very man whom his 
disordered fancy believes to have 
supplanted him in her affections! 
A sudden access of madness can 
alone account for the debasing 
change in the nature of Leontes, 
who until now has shown himself 
not unworthy of his queen. Such 
inexplicable outbreaks of jealousy, 
I have been told, do occasion- 
ally occur in real life. While 
they last, the very nature of their 
victims is transformed, and their 
imagination, wholesome and clean- 
ly till then, becomes, like that of 
Leontes, “foul as Vulcan’s stithy.” 

It was easy for Greene, with 
the greater latitude which the 
narrative form allows, to lead up 
to and explain the ultimate ex- 
plosion of Pandosto’s jealousy, 
which had been silently growing 
through the protracted stay of 
Egistus at his Court, until at last 
he began to put a vile construc- 


tion upon his wife’s simplest acts 
of courtesy and hospitality. But 
drama allows no scope for slow 
development. Shakespeare has 
therefore dealt with Leontes as 
a man in whom the passion of 
jealousy is inherent; and shows 
it breaking out suddenly with a 
force that is deaf to reason, and 
which, stimulated by an imagin- 
ation tainted to the core, finds 
evidences of guilt in actions 
the most innocent. How dif- 
ferent is such-a nature from 
Othello’s! He was “not easily 
jealous”; but, having become 
“perplexed in the extreme ” 
by Iago’s perversion of circum- 
stances innocent in themselves,— 
“trifles light as air,”—he loses for 
a while his faith in the being he 
loved as his very life. Even then, 
grief for the fall of her whom 
he had made his idol,— Oh the 
pity of it, the pity of it, Iago!” 
—surges up through the wildest 
paroxysms of his passion. Ten- 
derness for a beauty so exquisite 
that ‘the sense ached at it,” stays 
his uplifted dagger. In his mind 
Desdemona is, to the last, the 
“cunning’st pattern of excelling 
nature.” As the victim of craftily 
devised stratagem, he never him- 
self quite forfeits our sympathy. 

Of the jealousy that animates 
Leontes, the jealousy that needs 
no extraneous prompting to sus- 
picion, Emilia, in ‘‘ Othello,” gives 
a perfect description. In answer 
to the hope which she expresses 
to Desdemona that Othello’s harsh 
bearing towards her is due to state 
affairs, and to “‘no conception, nor 
no jealous toy concerning you,” 
Desdemona replies, “Alas the day, 
I never gave him cause!” To 
this Emilia rejoins— 


‘* But jealous souls will not be an- 


swered so; 
They are not ever jealous for the 
cause, 
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But jealous, for they are jealous ; ’tis 
a monster 
Begot upon itself, born on itself.” 


This is the jealousy which Shake- 
speare has portrayed in Leontes, 
—a jealousy without excuse,— 
cruel, vindictive, and remorseless 
almost beyond belief. 

Othello, moreover, had heen 
wedded, so far as we see, but a 
few brief weeks. He had not had 
time to prove how deeply Desde- 
mona loved him. But years of 
happy wedlock had assured Leon- 
tes of Hermione’s affection,—years 
in which he had tested the in- 
ward nobility which expressed 
itself in that majestic bearing, of 
which he speaks again and again, 
long after he has reason to be- 
lieve her to be dead. Maintain- 
ing through all her life the charm 
of royal graciousness and dig- 
nity, she has inspired the chival- 
rously enthusiastic admiration and 
devotion of every member of the 
Court; a woman, in short, with 
whom no derogatory thought could 
be associated, being, as she is de- 
scribed by one of them to be, “‘so 
sovereignly honourable.” 

That Leontes’ brain is by this 
time unsettled is manifest in the 
broken dialogue which he holds 
with his darling Mamillius. His 
altered looks and manner attract 
the attention of both Hermione 
and Polixenes. “You look,” says 
Hermione— 


‘¢ As if you held a brow of much distrac- 
tion : 
Are you moved, my lord?” 


With something of the secretive- 
ness and cunning of a man on the 
brink of madness, he evades the 
inquiry by saying that his boy’s 
face had made him think of the 
days when, twenty-three years 
back, he was a child of the same 
age. Then, turning to Polixenes 
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with seemingly all the old friend- 
liness, he asks— 


‘* Are you as fond of your young prince 
as we 
Do seem to be of ours?” 


This draws from Polixenes a de- 
lightful description of the boy, 
whom we are afterwards to know 
as Florizel. 
‘< If at home, sir, 
He’s all my exercise, my mirth, my 
matter ; 
Now my sworn friend, and then my 
enemy ; 
My parasite, my soldier, statesman, 
all: 
makes a July’s day short as 
December ; 
And with his varying childness, cures 
in me 
Thoughts that would thick my blood. 
Leon. So stands this squire 
Officed with me.” 


With this Leontes leaves Polix- 
enes and Hermione to what he 
calls their “graver steps,” while 
he walks away ostensibly to make 
sport with his boy. We know 
from what he says later on that, 
instead of this, he is on the watch, 
in hopes to find in their demean- 
our a confirmation of his sus- 
picions. 


He 


‘*T am angling now, 
Though you perceive me not, how I 
give line,” 


But with the madman’s shallow 
cunning he enjoins Hermione, as 
he goes, to show how she loves 
himself “in our brother’s wel- 
come,” adding— 


“Next to thyself and my young 
rover, he’s 
Apparent to my heart,” 


Poor Hermione! How little 
does she dream of the canker that 
is even now eating away all that is 
noble in the character of her Leon- 
tes! Her happiness would appear 
to be without alloy. Blest, as she 
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thinks herself, in her husband’s 
love and trust; blest in a child 
more than usually bright, loving, 
and attractive; happy in the 
friendship of a man whose high 
qualities she cannot fail to admire 
and esteem, and whom she is en- 
joined by her husband to trust 
as a brother,—her life is already 
flooded with sunshine ; and in her 
mother’s heart there is still another 
budding hope that in the near 
future will complete the measure 
of her joy. 

How swiftly all is changed! 
Utterly losing self-control, Leontes 
summons his chamber - councillor 
Camillo, and pours out a flood of 
invectives upon the queen, so gross 
as to provoke the rebuke— 


‘*T would not be a stander-by, to hear 

My sovereign mistress clouded so, 
without 

My present vengeance taken, “Shrew 
my heart, 

You never spoke what did become you 


less 
Than this,” 


Remonstrance, however, is use- 
less. Camillo quickly sees that 
his only course is to humour the 
passion which has suddenly trans- 
formed the master he had loved 
into a furious madman. Not, 
however, for one instant does he 
waver in his belief in the purity 
of his “dread mistress.” Thus, 
while making a show of consenting 
to the demand of Leontes that he 
shall poison Polixenes—a demand 
peculiarly shameful, as Leontes has 
appointed him the cup-bearer of 
his guest (whom therefore he was 
especially bound to protect)—he 
does so only 


‘* Provided, that when he’s removed, 
your highness 

Will take again your queen, as yours 
at first, 

Even for your son’s sake, and thereby, 
for sealing 


The injury of tongues, in courts and 
kingdoms 
Known and allied to yours.” 


Leontes professes that this is his 
intention, adding, to deceive Cam- 
illo, “I'll give no blemish to her 
honour—none.” At such a crisis 
to gain time was everything, and 
with this view Camillo urges the 
king to show no change in his de- 
meanour towards Polixenes and 
Hermione. Promising to follow his 
advice, Leontes goes away. Cam- 
illo, however, foresees nothing but 
sorrow for his beloved mistress 
in the future. ‘Oh, miserable 
lady!” is his first exclamation 
when left alone. But he has 
to consider his own position, and 
having pledged himself to the 
king to an act from which his 
soul recoils, no course is left him 
but to leave the country. In his 
present mood, Leontes, he feels, 
is no longer a responsible being. 
How baseless were his  assur- 
ances that he would continue to 
“seem friendly” to the object of 
his jealousy is promptly shown 
upon the entry of Polixenes, who 
complains that Leontes has passed 
him without speaking, and with 
“such a countenance 


‘** As he had lost some province and a 
region 

Loved as he loves himself. Even now 
I met him 

With customary compliment ; when he, 

Wafting his eyes to the contrary, and 


falling 

A lip of much contempt, speeds from 
me; and 

So leaves me to consider what is 
breeding, 


That changes thus his manners.” 


Urged by Pclixenes to throw light, 
if he can, upon what has caused 
this sudden change, Camillo at first 
does no more than urge him for his 
own safety to leave the Court at 
once, as he means himself to do. 
On being pressed to say why, he 
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confesses to Polixenes that he has 
been appointed to murder him, be- 
cause he is suspected by Leontes 
of having “touched his queen for- 
biddenly.” ‘Oh, then,” Polixenes 
exclaims, 
‘* My best blood turn 

To an infected jelly ; and my name 
Be — = his that did betray the 

est : 


and in his every word shows how 
impossible it was that he could 
ever have entertained any feeling 
towards Hermione but that of 
reverential admiration. His in- 
stinct as a man of honour would 
have led him to remain and con- 
front Leontes. But from what 
Camillo tells him, he sees that 
this course would endanger his 
own life, and possibly bring fur- 
ther indignity upon the queen. 
At the same time he sadly 
divines into what excesses of 
vindictive passion Leontes was 
likely to be driven. “This 
jealousy,” he says, 


‘*Is for a precious creature: as she’s 
rare, 

Must it be great; and, as his person’s 
mighty, 

Must it be violent; and as he does 
conceive 

He is dishonour’d by a man which 
ever 

Profess’d to him, why, his revenges 
must 

In that be made more bitter.” 


Therefore, with the aid of Cam- 
illo, who escapes with him, he 
secretly and swiftly returns to his 
own kingdom of Bohemia, and 
sixteen years elapse before we 
hear of either of them again. 

Meanwhile Shakespeare shows 
us Hermione again under an as- 
pect that brings her home still 
more closely to our sympathies, 
while it deepens the pathos of the 
terrible burden that is presently 
to be laid upon her. 
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Is there, even in Shakespeare, 
any passage more charming in it- 
self, or more cunningly devised to 
reveal to an audience the main 
purpose of the play, than the 
brief scene with which the second 
act opens? The boy Mamillius, 
of whom Archidamus had spoken 
as the “ gallant child,” the “ gentle- 
man of the greatest promise that 
ever came into his note,” uncon- 
scious of the delicate condition of 
his mother, has fatigued her with 
his caresses and the eager impor- 
tunity of his questions. “Take 
the boy to you,” she says to her 
ladies-in-waiting, 

*« He so troubles me, 
"Tis past enduring. 

lst Lady. Come, my gracious lord, 
Shall I be your playfellow ? 

Mam. No, I'll none of you. 

lst Lady. Why, my sweet lord ? 

Mam. You'll kiss me hard; and 

speak to me as if 
I were a baby still. I love you better. 
2d Lady. And why so, my lord ? 
Mam. Not for because 
Your brows are blacker; yet black 
brows, they say, 

Become some women best; so that 
there be not 

Too much hair there, but in a semi- 
circle, 

Or a half-moon made with a pen. 

2d Lady. Who taught you this? 

Mam. I learn’d it out of women’s 

faces.” 


What mother could long keep 
such a darling from her? Her- 
mione could not, and presently 
she calls him back to her from 
the circle of her ladies, who have 
gathered round him, delighted 
with his precocious prattle. 


“ Her, Come, sir, now 
I am for you again: pray you, sit by 


us, 
And tell’s a tale. 
Mam. Merry, or sad, shall’t be ? 
Her. As merry as you will. 
Mam. A sad tale’s best for winter.” 


{in these words suggesting the 
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name for the play, with its sad- 
dest of tales. ] 


**T have one of sprites and goblins, 


Her. Let’s have that, good sir. 
Come on, sit down. Come on, and do 
your best 


To fright me with your sprites ; you’re 
powerful at it. 
Mam. There was a man,— 
Her. Nay, come, sit 
down; then on! 
Mam. Dwelt by a churchyard. I 
will tell it softly ; 
Yon crickets shall not hear it. 
Her. Come on, then, 
And give’t me in mine ear.” 


But that tale is never to be 
told. It is arrested by the abrupt 
entrance of Leontes with his suite. 
He has heard of the secret depar- 
ture of Polixenes and Camillo, 
which confirms his worst surmises. 


‘*Camillo was his help, his pander : 
There is a plot against my life, my 
crown ;” 


and his queen is privy toit. Turn- 
ing to her in fury, he drags Mamil- 
lius from her side : 


**Give me the boy ! I am glad you did 
not nurse him ; 

Though he does bear some signs of me, 
yet you 

Have too much blood in him.” 


In complete bewilderment Her- 
mione exclaims, ‘‘ What is this? 
Sport?” At first she seems un- 
able to regard Leontes as in earn- 
est, even when his answer to her 
question is 


‘*Bear the boy hence. He shall not 
come about her. 
Away with him !” 


and in the coarsest terms charges 
her with disloyalty to his bed. In 
a kind of stupor she listens to his 
vituperations, until he brands her, 
to the wonder-stricken circle of his 
lords, as “an adultress.” Upon 
this the indignant denial leaps to 
her lips— 


‘*Should a villain say so, 
The most replenish’d villain in the 
world, 
He were as much more villain !” 


But here she checks herself. 
The name of villain must not be 
coupled with his,—her husband, 
and a king,—and with a voice 
softened, but resolute, she adds, 
“You, my lord, do but mistake.” 
Unmoved by her _ gentleness, 
Leontes reiterates his accusations 
with redoubled vehemence. The 
blood is sent back upon her heart, 
speaking as these do of the over- 
throw of the love of years in the 
inexplicable delusion by which he 
is possessed. Humiliating as her 
position is, thus to be reviled by 
her husband and before the Court, 
she never loses for a moment her 
queenly dignity and self-command. 
Even in the midst of her anguish, 
her paramount thought is for him, 
to whom, as he had so lately re- 
minded her, she had vowed herself 
“for ever.” We seem to hear the 
sad, calm, solemn tones of her 
voice as she speaks. 


‘** How will this grieve you, 
When you shall come to clearer know- 
ledge, that 
You have thus publish’d me! Gentle 
my lord, 
You scarce can right me truly then, to 


say 
You did mistake.” 


Insane though he is for the time, 
yet Leontes feels that, if she speaks 
true—if he should be wrong—his 
error would be inexpiable. ‘ No,” 
he replies ; 

‘Tf I mistake 
In these foundations that I build upon, 
The centre is not big enough to bear 
A school-boy’s top. Away with her to 

prison !” 


Hermione attempts no remon- 
strance. She accepts her fate 
meekly. 
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‘‘ There’s some ill planet reigns : 
I must be patient, till the heavens 
look 
With an aspect more favourable.” 


As she is about to leave, she sees 
the lords regarding her with mourn- 
ful faces, They cannot surely be- 
lieve her guilty ; yet men look for 
women’s tears in hours of trial. 
She has none to give; her heart 
is too “sorely charged” for that. 
But from her dry eyes they must 
draw no false conclusions. ‘Good 
my lords,” she says, 


“T am not prone to weeping, as our 
sex 

Commonly are; the want of which 
vain dew 

Perchance shall dry your pities. But 
I have 

That honourable grief lodged here, 
which burns 

Worse than tears drown. Beseech you 
all, my lords, 

With thoughts so qualified as your 
charities 

Shall best instruct you, measure me}; 
and so 

The king’s will be perform’d.” 


No one stirs; and Leontes, made 
more and more angry and excited 
by her presence, says roughly, 
“Shall I be heard?” Upon this 
Hermione, suddenly reminded by 
a painful throb of her impending 
trial, is affrighted by the thought 
that jailers are to be her sole at- 
tendants?” Who can read with- 
out emotion what follows !— 


‘* Beseech your highness, 

My women may be with me ; for, you 
see, 

My plight requires it. Do not weep, 
good fools ; 

There is no cause; when you shall 
know your mistress 

Has deserved prison, then abound in 
tears, 

As I come out: this action I now go 
on 

Is for my better grace.” 


Then, bending with a low rever- 
ence to the king, she continues— 
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‘* Adieu, my lord : 
I never wished to see you sorry; now 
I trust I shall.” 


What a parting, what a prophecy ! 
And in our common life to how 
many a sad heart does the in- 
finite pathos of these words strike 
home ! 

No sooner has the queen with- 
drawn with her ladies than the 
lords, who have been restrained 
by her presence, break forth into 
passionate remonstrances with 
Leontes, heedless of his words, 


‘* He who shall speak for her is afar off 
guilty, 
But that he speaks.” 


“ Beseech your highness,” says 
one, “call the queen again!” and 
Antigonus, who is afterwards to 
play a material part in the story, 
speaks with a solemn voice of 
warning— 


‘*Be certain what you do, sir; lest 
your justice 

Prove violence; in the which three 
great ones suffer, 

Yourself, your queen, your son.” 


Later on, he points out to the 
king how far more seemly it 
would have been for him to have 
tested his suspicions silently before 
blazoning them to all the world. 
So absolute is the belief of all the 
lords in the queen’s innocence, that 
they are not deterred by the 
angry resistance of Leontes from 
loudly protesting that he is under 
a delusion. It is some saving 
grace in him that he argues the 
matter with them, instead of order- 
ing them to prison for their bold- 
ness, and tells them, that, while 
himself assured of the queen’s 
guilt, 

‘‘ Yet, for a greater confirmation, 

For, in an act of this importance, 


*twere 
Most piteous to be wild,” 


he has despatched two of the 
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leading members of his Court to 
obtain the opinion of the Oracle at 
Delphi, “ whose spiritual counsel 
had shall stop or spur him.” He 
has done this obviously not for his 
own satisfaction but to “‘ give rest 
to the minds of others.” Neither 
Antigonus nor any of the lords 
have any misgivings as to the 
issue. The oracle will surely 
show their monarch’s folly, “if 
the good truth were known.” 

The next scene introduces us to 
Paulina, the wife of Antigonus, a 
lady of high position, who hence- 
forth fills a most important part 
in the drama, and who should be 
impersonated in any adequate re- 
presentation of the play by an 
actress of the first order. She is 
a woman of no ordinary sagacity, 
with a warm heart, a vigorous brain, 
and an ardent temper. Her love 
for Hermione has its roots in ad- 
miration and reverence for all the 
good and gracious qualities of which 
the queen’s daily life has given 
witness. She has been much 
about her royal mistress, and 
much esteemed and trusted by her. 
Leontes, knowing this, obviously 
anticipates that she will not :>2- 
main quiet when she hears of the 
charge he has brought against the 
queen, and that he has thrust ber 
into prison. Accordingly, he has 
given express orders that Paulina 
is not to be admitted to the prison, 
and this fresh act of cruelty she 
learns from the governor only wh-n 
she arrives there in hopes to be of 
some comfort to her much-wronged 
mistress. ‘Good lady,” she ex- 
claims, to herself, 


‘*No court in Europe is too good for 
thee ; 
What dost thou, then, in prison ?” 


The privilege of access to the 
queen is resolutely denied to her. 
She prevails, however, on the 
governor to permit her to see the 


queen’s chief woman, Emilia, and 
from her she learns, that ‘on her 
frights and griefs,” Hermione has 
been prematurely delivered of a 
daughte~, “‘a goodly babe, lusty 
and like to live.” 

‘* The queen receives 
Much comfort in’t; says ‘My poor 

prisoner, 

I am innocent as you.’” 


How Paulina’s heart must have 
been stirred as these words brought 
before her the image of the forlorn 
mother and her child! In hot 
anger she exclaims, “I dare be 
sworn!” and in the words that 
follow shows the clear common- 
sense and fearless courage, of 
which she gives remarkable proofs 
at a later stage. From first to 
last she regards the conduct of 
Leontes as simple madness. 

‘‘These dangerous lunes i’ the king, 


beshrew them ! 
He must be told on’t, and he shall: 


the office 

Becomes a woman best. I take’t upon 
me. 

If I prove honey-mouthed, let my tongue 


blister, 
And never to my red-looked anger be 
The trumpet any more.” 


But here a plea that may soften 
the king’s heart flashes upon her. 
If the quee. will trust her with 
the babe, she will show it to the 
king, “and undertake to be her 
advocate to the loud’st.” 


‘We do not know, 
How he may soften at- the sight o’ the 
child; 
The silence often of pure innocence 
Persuades, when speaking fails.” 


The idea of such an appeal, Emilia 
says, had occurred to the queen 
herself ; 


‘* Who, but to-day, hammered of this 
design, 

But durst not trust a minister of 
honour, 

Lest she should be denied.” 
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“There is no lady living,” Emilia 
adds, “‘so meet for this great er- 
rand.” She anticipates “a thriv- 
ing issue” for it. Presently we 
find that Hermione parts with her 
child, in the hope that the sight 
of its sweet face, the touch of the 
baby fingers, its likeness to him- 
self— 


‘* Although the print be little, the 
whole matter 
And copy of the father” — 


may turn his heart, and break the 
frightful spell by which he is mys- 
teriously bound. 

Under that spell Leontes is kept 
upon the rack. “Nor night nor 
day, no rest!” are his first words 
when next we see him. His 
thoughts are all of vengeance. 
“The harlot king,” he says, “is 
quite beyond mine arm ;” but she, 
his queen, is in his grasp. 


‘* Say, that she were gone, 
Given to the fire, a moiety of my rest 
Might come to me again.” 


But he has still another bitter 
grief, one for which he can take 
vengeance upon no one, neither 
thrust aside,—a grief which will 
haunt him to his grave. His boy, 
his darling Mamillius, is sick. 
“ How does the boy?” he asks 
eagerly of an attendant whom he 
has summoned, who answers— 


‘** He took good rest to-night ; 
’Tis hoped his sickness is discharged. 
Leon, To see his nobleness ! 

Conceiving the dishonour of his mother, 

He straight declined, droop’d, took it 
deeply ; 

Fastened and fixed the shame on’t in 
himself ; 

Threw off his spirit, his appetite, his 
sleep, 

And downright languished. Leave me 
solely ; go, 

See how he fares.” 


But Leontes is no sooner alone 
than he relapses into his dreams of 


TTermione. 
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vengeance. In these he becomes 
absorbed, until his attention is 
aroused by the voice of Paulina in 
loud talk with his attendants, who 
are trying to keep her from mak- 
ing her way to him with Her- 
mione’s baby in her arms. Of all 
the ladies of the Court she is the 
one he has most feared to see. 
“‘T charged thee,” he says to her 
husband, Antigonus, “that she 
should not come about me. I 
knew she would.” But neither 
Antigonus nor the king can shake 
her determination to speak her 
mind. 
“*T say, I come 
From your good queen. 
Leon. Good queen ! 
Paul. Good queen, my lord, good 
queen: I say, good queen ; 
And would by combat make her good, 
so were I 
A man, the worst about you. 
. . The good queen, 
For she is "good, hath brought you 
forth a daughter ; 
Here ’tis; commends it to your bless- 
ing. [Laying down the child.” 


In a paroxysm of rage, Leontes 
calls her by names the most op- 
probrious, orders her “out 0’ 
door,” and commands Antigonus 
to “take up the bastard ” and 
give ‘it to his “crone.” “ For 
ever,” she exclaims to her hus- 
band, 


‘* Unvenerable be thy hands, if thou 

Tak’st up the princess, by that forced 
baseness 

Which he has put upon’t.” 


Maddened still further by her 
indifference to his anger, Leontes 
exclaims— 


*“‘ This brat is none of mine ; 
It is the issue of Polixenes : 
Hence with it! And together with 
the dam 

Commit them to the fire ! ; 

(To Paulina) I'll have thee burn’ d. 

Paul. I care not: 
It is an heretic that makes the fire, 
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Not she which burns in’t. Tl not 
call you tyrant ; 

But this most cruel usage of your 
queen— 

Not able to produce more accusation 

Than your own weak-hinged fancy— 
something savours 

Of tyranny, and will ignoble make 
you, 

Yea, scandalous to the world.” 


“Out of the chamber with 
her!” cries the king. Paulina, 
seeing that further remonstrance 
is impossible, retires; but not 
without some further words of 
warning. ‘Look to your babe, 
my lord; ’tis yours. Jove send 
her a better guiding spirit !” How 
dangerous, how unsafe the king’s 
frenzy has become, is seen in the 
way he turns upon Antigonus. 


‘Thou, traitor, hast set on thy wife to 


this. 

My child! Away with’t! Even thou, 
that hast 

A heart so tender o’er it, take it 
hence, 


And see it instantly consumed with fire ; 

Even thou, and none but thou. Take 
it up straight ; 

Within this hour bring me word ’tis 
done, ‘ 

And by good testimony, or I'll seize 
thy life, 

And what thou else call’st thine. If 
thou refuse, 

And wilt encounter with my wrath, 
say so ; 

The bastard’s brains with these my 
proper hands 

Shall I dash out. 
fire |” 


Go, take it to the 


Stricken with horror, the at- 
tendant lords kneel, beseeching 
the king to “change this pur- 
pose,” so “horrible, so bloody.” 
Feeling obviously some misgiving 
within himself, he exclaims, “I 
am a feather in each wind that 
blows,” and calls to Antigonus: 


** You, sir, come you hither ! 
that have been so_ tenderly 
officious 


You, 
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To save this bastard’s life; for ’tis a 
. bastard 
So sure as this beard’s grey,—what 
will you adventure 
To save this brat’s life ? 
Ant. Anything, my lord, 
That my ability may undergo, 
And nobleness impose; at least thus 
much, 
I'll pawn the little blood that I have left, 
To save the innocent,—anything pos- 
sible.” 


“Tt shall be possible!” cries 
Leontes, and straightway enjoins 
him to bear the child 


‘“*To some remote and desert place, 
quite out 

Of our dominions ; and that there thou 
leave it, 

Without more mercy, to its own pro- 
tection 

And favour of the climate. R 

Where chance may nurse or end it. 
Take it up.” 


The gentle, kindly, elderly An- 
tigonus, upon whom the plain 
speaking of his younger warm- 
tempered wife has brought this 
terrible task, swears to obey his 
sovereign’s order, ‘ Though a pres- 
ent death,” he says, “had been 
more merciful”; and taking up 
the child, with the words, 


**Come on, poor babe ; 
Some powerful spirit instruct the kites 
and ravens 
To be thy nurses. 
perous 
In more than this deed doth require ! 
And blessing 
Against this cruelty fight on thy side, 
Poor thing, condemned to loss !” 


Sir, be pros- 


he sets out upon his cruel errand. 

Scarcely has he gone when tid- 
ings arrive that Cleomenes and 
Dion, the messengers despatched 
to the Delphic Oracle, have re- 
turned, and are “hasting to the 
court.” Now, thinks Leontes, the 


gods will prove him to be in the 
right. 


That their answer should 
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be such as to stay his hand from 
destroying his queen he believes 
to be impossible. He orders, in- 
deed, a session to be forthwith 
summoned— 
‘‘That we may arraign 
Our most disloyal lady; for as she 
hath 
Been publicly accused, so shall she 
have 
A just and open trial.” 


But that it will result in her 
condemnation he is completely as- 
sured, for he adds— 


** While she lives, 
My heart will be a burthen to me.” 


Miserable man! He had yet to 
learn how much heavier a burden 
his heart will have to bear. 

Here follows one of those ex- 
quisite scenes with which Shake- 
speare so often enriches his plays, 
in the creative exuberance of his 
imagination, and prompted by the 
subtle sense of what is wanted 
to put his audience in the right 
mood for what is next to follow. 
After all the prophetic vehemence 
of Paulina and the insane passion 
of Leontes, he seems to have felt 
that something in a gentler strain 
was wanted to calm the emotions 
of his hearers, and lift them into 
a serener air, before showing Her- 
mione upon her trial. This he 
has done by a brief dialogue be- 
tween Cleomenes and Dion, which 
takes us with them to the temple 
at Delphi, chosen by Apollo as the 
mouthpiece of his oracles :— 


“© Cleo. The climate’s delicate; the 
air most sweet ; 
Fertile the isle ; the temple much sur- 


passing 
The common praise it bears. 
Dion. I shall report, 


For most it caught me, the celestial 
habits, — 

Methinks I so should term them,—and 
the reverence 

Of the grave wearers. Oh, the sacri- 
fice ! 
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How ceremonious, solemn, and un- 
earthly 

It was i’ the offering ! 

Cleo. But, of all, the burst 

And the ear-deafening voice o’ the 
oracle, 

Kin to Jove’s thunder, so surprised my 
sense, 

That I was nothing. 


Dion. If the event o’ the journey 
Prove as successful to the queen,— 
oh, be’t so !— 
As it hath been to us rare, pleasant, 
speedy, 
The time is worth the use on’t. 
Cleo. Great Apollo, 
Turn all to the best! These proclam- 
ations, 


So forcing faults upon Hermione, 
I little like. 
Dion, The violent carriage of it 

Will clear or end the business, when 
the oracle, — 

Thus by Apollo’s great divine seal’d 
up,— 

Shall the contents discover, something 
rare 

Even then will rush to knowledge. 
Go! Fresh horses ! 

And gracious be the issue !” 


How much does this scene sug- 
gest, and in such brief compass! 
What a prelude, also, to the great 
scene, in which we are presently 
to see Hermione pleading her cause 
before the assembled judges, and 
all ‘‘ who please to come and hear” ! 
This is a scene which makes a large 
demand upon the resources of the 
actress, both personal and mental. 
With enfeebled health, and placed 
in a most ignominious position, 
Hermione must be shown to main- 
tain her queenly dignity, and to 
control her passionate emotion 
under an outward bearing of re- 
signed fortitude and almost incon- 
ceivable forbearance. 

In my early studies for the im- 
personation of Hermione, and in 
my acting of the character, I used 
to find myself imagining the pro- 
cession of the queen and her suite 
through the streets, “i’ the open 
air,” from the prison, where she 
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had spent the last few weeks, to 
the Hall of Justice. Her ladies 
are by her side, not weeping now, 
for their mistress had shown them 
how to bear affliction. The fragile 
form, the sad, far away looking 
eyes, the pale but lovely face, so 
stricken with suffering, reveal too 
well all that she has been pass- 
ing through. Whatever impres- 
sion of the queen’s guilt may have 
been raised in the people’s mind 
by the sudden flight of Polixenes 
and his followers, her look and 
bearing, I felt, must dispel every 
thought save that of the cruel in- 
dignity with which she had been 
treated. No taunting voice would 
be raised. The rumour would 
have gone abroad that the young 
Prince Mamillius had been denied 
access to her, that the newly born 
babe, her one solace in her pri- 
son, had been taken from her 
and cast out to die a cruel death. 
The people would think, too, of 
the indecent haste which was now 
hurrying her to her trial before 
the Court of Justice, with no 
allowance for the time of rest, 
which, after the trials of maternity, 
“longs to women of all fashion.” 
Had she turned her head towards 
the crowd, she would have seen 
the men with bowed heads and 
looks of reverence and pity,—the 
women with streaming eyes bent 
tenderly and sympathisingly upon 
her. But, no! her thoughts were 
away upon the scene that awaited 
her. Would her strength avail 
for the strain which she knew was 
presently to be put upon it, when 
alone, unaided, she must plead her 
cause, with more than her life— 
her honour —at stake, and with 
him for her accuser, who should 
best have known how her whole 
nature belied his accusation? 
Sorely, indeed, does she need that 
the heavens shall look “with an 
aspect more favourable” upon her. 


In the Hall of Justice, Leontes, 
seated, surrounded by the lords of 
his Court, opens the proceedings by 
protestations—how false, we know 
—of his grief at being constrained 
to bring his queen to trial in per- 
son. In obedience to his command, 
Hermione is brought in guarded, 
attended by Paulina and her ladies. 
She bows respectfully to the king, 
and is conducted to a dais, on 
which a cushioned chair has been 
allotted to her opposite to the 
king. What a contrast do the 
royal pair present? Leontes, rest- 
less, feverish, irritable, trying to 
mask his intention to hear noth- 
ing that runs counter to his fore- 
gone conclusion, under the trans- 
parently unreal semblance of a 
simple desire for justice; Her- 
mione, self-controlled, queenly, 
calm with the quiet courage of 
the martyr, prepared to lose her 
life, but resolute to vindicate her 
honour. The indictment is read, 
charging her with adultery with 
Polixenes, and with conspiring with 
him and Camillo against her hus- 
band’s life. Rising from her seat, 
and with a voice in which the 
effects of her recent sufferings may 
be heard, she begins by express- 
ing how bootless it must be for 
her to plead “not guilty,” since 
the denial must rest solely upon 
her own testimony. Then, her 
voice deepening in tone as she pro- 
ceeds, she enters on her defence— 


‘** But thus; if powers divine 
Behold our human actions, as they do, 
I doubt not then but innocence shall 
make 
False accusation blush, and tyranny 
Tremble at patience. You, my lord, 
best know, 
Who least will seem to do so, my past 
life 
Hath been as continent, as chaste, as 
true, 
As I am now unhappy ; which is more 
Than history can pattern, though de- 
vis'd 
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And play’d to take spectators. For, 
behold me,— 

A fellow of the royal bed, which owe 

A moiety of the throne, a great king’s 


daughter, 

The mother to a hopeful prince,—here 
standing 

To prate and talk for life and honour 
fore 


Who please to come and hear. For 
life, I prize it 

As I weigh grief, which I would spare : 
for honour, 

Tis a derivative from me to mine, 

And only that I stand for. I appeal 

To your own conscience, sir, before 
Polixenes 

Came to your court, how I was in your 
grace, 

How merited to be so; since he came, 

With what encounter so uncurrent I 

Have strain’d to appear thus: if one 
jot beyond 

The bound of honour, or in act or will 

That way inclining, harden’d be the 
hearts 

Of all that hear me, and my near’st of 
kin 

Cry fie upon my grave!” 

This noble pleading, however, 

brings from Leontes no response 

but this— 

**T ne’er heard yet, 

That any of these bolder vices wanted 

Less impudence to gainsay what they 
did, 

Than to perform it first.” 


How temperate, how forbearing is 

her reply !— 

‘** That’s true enough ; 

Though ’tis a saying, sir, not due to 
me.” 


“You will not own it?” exclaims 
Leontes, in a transport of anger. 
More than may be laid to her 
charge in name of fault, Hermione 
replies, “she must not acknowledge. 
For Polixenes,” she continues— 


‘‘ With whom I am accus’d, I do con- 
fess, 

I lov’d him, as in honour he requir’d, 

With such a kind of love as might be- 
come 

A lady like me; with a love, even 

such, 
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So, and no other, as yourself com- 
manded ; 
Which not to have done, I think, had 
been in me 


Both disobedience and ingratitude 

To you, and toward your friend, whose 
love had spoke 

Even since it could speak, from an in- 
fant, freely, 

That it was yours. 
spiracy 

I know not how it tastes ; — 

oe ee All I know of it, 

Is that Camillo was an honest man ; 

And why he left your court the gods 
themselves, 

Wotting no more than I, are ignorant. 

Leon. You knew of his departure, as 


Now, for con- 


you know 
What you have underta’en to do in’s 
absence. 
Fer. Sir, 
You speak a language that I under- 
stand not. 


My life lies in the level of your dreams, 
Which [ll lay down.” 


Upon this Leontes reiterates his 
charge against her honour in lan- 
guage outrageous in its coarseness 
and cruelty, telling her “she shall 
feel his justice,” 


** In whose easiest passage 
Look for no less than death.” 


To this, with a voice trembling 
with emotion, and in it also some- 
thing of impatience, Hermione 
replies— 
‘* Sir, spare your threats: 
The bug which you would fright me 
with I seek. 
To me life can be no commodity, 
The crown and comfort of my life, 
your favour, 
I do give lost; for I do feel it gone, 
But know not how it went.” 


Hitherto she has borne with 
submission the insults and out- 
rages heaped upon her,—forbear- 
ing directly to charge her wrongs 
upon Leontes. But now, as the 
thought of all she has been robbed 
of flashes upon her mind, her tones, 
laden with the anguish so long 

B 
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suppressed, vibrate with impas- 
sioned intensity. 
** My second joy 

And first-fruits of my body, from his 
presence 

I am barr’d [with a stifled sob in her 
voice] like one infectious. My 
third comfort, 

Starr’d most unluckily, is from my 
breast, 

The innocent milk in its most innocent 
mouth, 

Haled out to murder; myself on every 
post 

Proclaim’d a strumpet; with immodest 
hatred 

The child-bed privilege denied, which 
‘lon 

To women of all fashion; lastly, hur- 
ried 

Here to this place, i’ the open air, be- 
fore 

I have got strength of limit. 
my liege, 

Tell me what blessings I have here 
alive, 

That I should fear to die? 
proceed.” 


Then summoning all her re- 
maining strength, which is slowly 
ebbing, and with more vehemence 
than she has yet shown, and some 
indignation, she adds— 


‘‘But yet hear this! Mistake me 
not: no life, 

I prize it not a straw, but for mine 
honour, 

Which I would free, if I shall be con- 
demn’d 

Upon surmises, all proofs sleeping else 

But what your jealousies awake, I tell 
you 

’Tis rigour and not law !” 


Now, 


Therefore 


These are the last words she 
speaks to Leontes in the play. 
Turning from him,—unjust judge 
as he has throughout shown him- 
self,—she addresses herself directly 
to the members of the court. 


** Your honours all, 
I do refer me to the oracle : 
Apollo be my judge !” 


Leontes is awed into. silence. 
The hush is broken by the first 
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lord, who, like all his fellows, was, 
we must think, by this time glad 
that judgment was thus taken out 
of the hands of their king : 


** This your request 
Is altogether just: therefore bring 
forth, 
And in Apollo’s name, his oracle.” 


Hermione, exhausted, has sunk 
back upon her chair. At this mo- 
ment the ignominious humiliation 
of her position comes overwhelm- 
ingly over her, and she says, half 
to herself : 


‘“‘The Emperor of Russia was my 
father : 

Oh, that he were alive, and here be- 
holding 

His daughter's trial! that he did but 
see 

The flatness of my misery !” 


Then thinking with what direful 
vengeance he would have smitten 
her accuser, she adds with her 
accustomed merciful tenderness, 


** Yet with eyes 
Of pity, not revenge ?” 


The response of the oracle is 
brought in, solemnly opened, and 


read. It runs: 


“ Hermione is chaste; Polixenes 
blameless ; Camillo a true subject ; 
Leontes a jealous tyrant ; his innocent 
babe truly begotten, and the king shall 
live without an heir, if that which is 
lost be not found.” 


A burst of satisfaction breaks 
from the lords and the assembled 
crowd. Hermione receives the 
judgment of the oracle without 
surprise, only with simple gratitude 
and thanksgiving, and the one 
word “Praised!” The powers 
divine “have made false accusa- 
tion blush.” “ Tyranny,” however, 
does not even yet “tremble at 
patience.” Baffled on every point, 
Leontes exclaims— 
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‘‘ There is no truth at all i’ the oracle ! 
The sessions shall proceed: this is 
mere falsehood.” 


At this moment a servant enters 
hurriedly in great consternation, 
calling, ‘“‘My lord the king, the 
king!” 
‘¢ Leon. What is the business ? 
Servant. Oh, sir, I shall be hated to 
report it ! 
The prince, your son, with mere con- 
ceit and fear, 
Of the queen’s speed, is gone. 
Leon. How ! gone! 
Serv. Is dead.” 


Upon this a cry echoes through 
the hall like a death-knell; the 
cry of a soul from which all happi- 
ness, all hope, are gone ; the cry of 
a broken heart, which shakes every 
other in the assembled crowd; a 
cry that will ring in the ears of 
Leontes ever after, and that even 
now chases from his brain every 
mad delusion. Upon the instant 
his senses return to him, and all 
his monstrous distrust and cruelty 
and their consequences are seen by 
him in their true light :— 


“ Apollo’s angry; and the heavens 
themselves 
Do strike at my injustice.” 


Then, as he sees a commotion 
around Hermione,—she has fallen 
back in a swoon into the arms 
of her women, who are crowding 
around her,—he cries, ‘‘ How now 


there?” The answer comes from 
the lady whose warnings he had 
repelled with contumely :— 


“This news is mortal to the queen: 
look down, 
And see what death is doing.” 


Death! He will not believe it. 
“Her heart is but o’ercharged ; 
she will recover.” Fly to her 
side he dare not—he, unworthy 
to touch her whom he had so 
foully slandered. But as she is 
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carried from the hall in the arms 
of her ladies, he says to them— 


‘* Beseech you, tenderly apply to her 
Some remedies for life.” 


Then follows a burst of contri- 
tion, in which those better quali- 
ties are seen, which had won and 
kept for him until now the 
love of his pure, high - hearted 
queen. They come back as sud- 
denly as they had left him. He 
beseeches Apollo to forgive his 
great profaneness “’gainst his 
oracle”; he will “new woo his 
queen,” be reconciled to Polix- 
enes, recall the good Camillo ; 
avowing at the same time his 
own guilty attempt to make him 
poison Polixenes. In the midst 
of these confessions he is inter- 
rupted by the return of Paulina 
with tidings of the yet heavier 
punishment which has overtaken 
him. She will not spare him. 
Into her lips Shakespeare seems 
as if he wished to put, as the 
Greek tragedians put into those 
of the Chorus, the concentrated 
judgment of every man and wo- 
man in his kingdom : 


‘* Thy tyranny, 
Together working with thy jealousies, 
Fancies too weak for boys, too green 
and idle 
For girls of nine,—oh, think what 
they have done, 
And then run mad 
mad !” 


indeed, stark 


She reminds him of his incon- 
stancy and ingratitude to Polix- 
enes, of his baseness in trying to 
poison good Camillo’s honour. But 
these are only “poor trespasses, 
more monstrous standing by ”— 
the casting forth to crows his 
baby- daughter, the death of the 
young prince— 


** Whose honourable thoughts, 
Thoughts high for one so tender, cleft 
the heart 
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That could conceive a gross and foolish 
sire 
Blemish’d his gracious dam. . 
- + But the last—oh ‘lor ds ! 
When I have said, cry ‘ Woe !’—the 
queen, the queen, 
The sweetest, dearest creature’s dead ; 
and vengeance for’t 
Not dropp’d down yet. 
First Lord. The higher powers for- 
bid! 
Paul. I say she’s dead. 
If word nor oath 
Prevail not, go and see. 
bring 

Tincture or lustre in her lip, her eye, 

Heat outwardly or breath within, [ll 
serve you 

As I would do the gods. 
tyrant ! 

Do not repent these things, for they are 
heavier 

Than all thy woes can stir; therefore, 
betake thee 

To nothing but despair. 
knees, 

Ten thousand years together, naked, 
fasting 

Upon a barren mountain, and still 
winter, 

In storm perpetual, could not move the 
gods 

To look that way thou wert.” 


I'll swear’t. 


If you can 


But oh, thou 


A thousand 


Leontes accepts his chastisement ! 
Again he hears the piteous cry of 
his queen’s broken heart, that cry 
which sleeping or waking will 
haunt him all his days. ‘Go on, 
go on !” he says, 


** Thou canst not speak too much. I 
have deserv’d 
All tongues to talk their bitterest.” 


Paulina sees the anguish of the 
bowed and hopelessly bereaved 
man. “He is touched,” she says, 
“to the noble heart,” and, the pas- 
sion of her grief having found 
vent, there is now room “for her 
womanly compassion to reassert 
itself. 


“Sir, royal sir, forgive 
woman ! 

The love I bore your queen—[here her 
tears choke her] lo, fool again !— 


a foolish 
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I'll speak of her no more, nor of your 
children. 

I'll not remember you of my own lord, 

Who is lost too. Take your patience 
to you, 

And I'll say nothing. 

Leon. Thou didst speak but well, 

When most the truth; which I receive 
much better, 

Than to be pitied of thee.” 


Surest sign of a sincere remorse, 

Neither reproof nor sympathy 

can meet a case like his. Only 

when alone with his dead can his 

penitence and grief find full 

vent— 

‘* Prithee, bring me 

To the dead bodies of my queen, and 
son : 

One grave shall be for both. 
them shall 

The causes of their death appear, unto 

Our shame perpetual. Once a-day Ill 
visit 

The chapel where they lie: and tears, 
shed there 

Shall be my recreation. 
nature 

Will bear up with this exercise, so 
long 

I daily vow to use it. 
lead me 

To these sorrows.” 


Upon 


So long as 


Come, and 


And so we leave him with 
the woman whom but lately he 
had feared and spurned, but who, 
through the long years that were 
to pass before we meet them again, 
is to be the stay and comfort of 
his sorrow-stricken life. 

The scene now changes to “a 
desert country near the sea in Bo- 
hemia.” Shakespeare has been 
much blamed for giving to Bohemia 
a sea-coast. But it was not he who 
first did this. He simply followed 
Greene, apparently not thinking 
it worth while to deviate in this 
matter from the old tale, with 
which many of his audience must 
have been familiar. And, indeed, 
what necessity was there for min- 
ute geographical accuracy? The 
poet’s business is to present human 
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beings under conditions which give 
scope for the play of character and 
passion. If he so draws them that 
his audience becomes absorbed in 
the interest of the action, if he 
makes them feel that what his 
characters say and do is true to 
nature, under the circumstances in 
which he has placed them, of what 
moment is it whether Bohemia has 
a sea-coast or not ? 

To this lonely spot Antigonus has 
come with his baby charge, accom- 
panied by one of the sailors of the 
ship that has brought him from 
Sicily. A storm is rolling up. 
“Tn my conscience,” says the sea- 
man, 

“The heavens with what we have in 


hand are angry 
And frown upon us.” 


He goes away, urging Antigonus 
to make his best haste, and not to 
venture inland, for the place is 
uaunted by beasts of prey. Left 


to himself, Antigonns gives the 
description of a dream, a passage 
which Milton must I think have 
had in his mind, when writing his 
sonnet “On his Deceased Wife.” 
“Come, poor babe!” he says: 


“‘T have heard, but not believ’d, the 
spirits of the dead 

May walk again. If such thing be, thy 
mother 

Appear'd to me last night; for ne’er 
was dream 

So like a waking. 
creature, 

Sometimes her head on one side, some 
another ; 

I never saw a vessel of like sorrow, 

So fill’d, and so becoming: in pure 
white robes 

Like very sanctity she did approach 

My cabin where I lay ;1 thrice bow’d 
before me, 

And, gasping to begin some speech, 
her eyes 


To me comes a 
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Became two spouts. The fury spent, 
anon 

Did this break from her: 
tigonus, 

Since faie, against thy better disposi- 
tion, 

Hath made thy person for the thrower- 
out 

Of my poor babe, according to thine 
oath,— 

Places remote enough are in Bohemia, 

There weep, and leave it crying; and, 
for the babe 

Is counted lost for ever, Perdita, 

I prithee, call it. For this ungentle 
business, 

Put on thee by my lord, thou ne’er 
shalt see 

Thy wife Paulina more !’ 
with shrieks 

She melted into air.” 


‘Good An- 


And s80, 


A dream so vivid naturally 
makes Antigonus believe that 
Hermione is dead, and that he 
has been visited by her spirit. 
He will follow her behest to leave 
the child in Bohemia, all the more 
because he thinks now, contrary to 
all his previous convictions, that it 
“being indeed the issue of Polix- 
enes,” Apollo wills that it should 
be left ‘either for life or death, 
upon the earth of its right father.” 
For this conclusion he is scarcely 
to be forgiven. But his tender- 
ness for the child is very sweet 
and touching. His words, “ Blos- 
som, speed thee well!” show how 
the babe has wound itself about 
his heart. It is wrapped in a 
warm rich mantle, and he places 
in a bundle a paper with its name, 
Perdita, upon it, and a large sum 
in gold with some costly baby 
dresses, 


‘‘ Which may, if fortune pleases, both 
breed thee pretty, 
And still rest thine.” 


Scarcely has he laid down his 





1 “ Methought I saw my late espoused Saint 
Brought to me like Alcestis from the grave, . . . 
And vested all in white, pure as her mind.” —MILTON. 
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charge when he has to fly, pur- 
sued by a bear, into whose deadly 
clutches he presently falls, while 
the ship that brought him to 
Bohemia founders in the storm. 

This we learn from an old shep- 
herd and his son, in a scene where 
Shakespeare exhibits delightfully 
his familiarity with the talk and 
ways of country folks of that 
class. The shepherd exclaims on 
finding the babe: “ Mercy on’s! a 
barne, a very pretty barne! A boy 
or a child, I wonder? A pretty 
one, a very pretty one!” Clearly, 
he thinks it is of gentle birth, 
though he suspects not honestly 
come by. He is a kindly man. 
“ [ll take it up for pity !” he says, 
and waits to open the bundle 
until his son joins him, bringing 
news of the death of Antigonus 
and the shipwreck of his com- 
panions. “Heavy matters!” he 
says, “heavy matters! But look 
thee here, boy—here’s a sight for 
thee! Look thee, a bearing-cloth 
[a christening mantle] for a squire’s 
child!” He tells his son to open 
the bundle— 


“So, let’s see. It was told me I 
should be rich by the fairies. This is 
some changeling. What’s within, boy? 

Clown. Youre a made old man. 
. « « Gold, all gold! 

Shep. This is fairy gold, boy, and 
twill prove so. Up with it, keep it 
close; home, home, the next way. 
We are lucky, boy, and to be so still 
requires nothing but secrecy.” 


And home he goes with his 
precious charge and the rich be- 
longings, which are years after to 
be the means of proving Perdita’s 
parentage, while his clownish, good- 
natured son stays behind to bury 
so much of Antigonus as the bear 
has left. ‘“That’s a good deed,” 
says his father ; “’Tis a lucky day, 
and we'll do good deeds on’t.” 

The poet had now to leap over 
an interval of sixteen years, a 
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novelty in drama so daring, that 
he prepared his audience for it by 
a Soliloquy of Time as Chorus; in 
which he asks them to transport 
themselves to Bohemia and to re- 
member well, 


‘*T mention’d a son of the king’s, which 
Florizel 

I now name to you. And with speed so 

ce 

To speak of Perdita, now grown in 
grace 

Equal with wondering. 
herd’s daughter.” 


More than this he will not. tell 
them. They are to “let Time's 
news be known when ’tis brought 
forth,” and, having thus kindled 
the curiosity of the audience as to 
how Florizel and Perdita are to 
work out the conclusion of the sad 
events which have gone before, 
the Chorus retires. 

By the conversation of Polixenes 
and Camillo in the next scene, 
they are early put in the way to 
hope that it will work out happily, 
through the loves of Florizel and 
Perdita. Camillo, full of home- 
sickness, longs to go back to Sicily. 
“ Besides,” he says, “ the king, my 
master, has sent for me ; to whose 
feeling sorrows I may be some 
allay, or I o’erween to think so, 
which is another spur to my de- 
parture.” Camillo has proved him- 
self so valuable, however, as coun- 
cillor and statesman, that Polixenes 
cannot agree to part with him, and 
begs him to speak no more of 
“that fatal Sicilia, whose very 
naming punishes me with the re- 
membrance of that penitent and 
reconciled king, my brother, whose 
loss of his most precious queen and 
children are even now to be afresh 
lamented.” The conversation then 
turns to the subject of the king’s 
son Florizel, who has of late been 
in the habit of absenting himself 
from Court. His movements have 
been watched, and a report brought 


.. . A shep- 
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to Polixenes, “that he is seldom 
from the house of a most homely 
shepherd ; a man, they say, that 
from very nothing, and beyond the 
imagination of his neighbours, is 
grown into an unspeakable estate.” 
Camillo, too, has heard “of such a 
man, who hath a daughter of most 
rare note. The report of her is 
extended more than can be thought 
to begin from such a cottage.” 
The matter is one which must be 
seen to, and Camillo agrees to go 
with Polixenes in disguise to the 
shepherd, from whom it is thought 
it will be easy to learn the reason 
of Florizel’s frequent visits to his 
farm. 

We now see that the shepherd 
has acted in accordance with what 
he said of his good luck, that it 
“wanted nothing but secrecy.” 
He has kept his secret well, and 
so, too, have his wife, now dead, 
and his clownish son. Little by 
little he has made use of some of 
the gold he found with Perdita, 
managing it so as not to raise 
surmises among his neighbours, 
while growing by slow degrees 
into a well-to-do sheep-farmer. 
When we see him, he is keeping 
the festival of the sheep -shear- 
ing, which, it appears, he has 
celebrated handsomely for many 
years. He speaks of his wife’s 
active part in these festivals in 
days gone by, and how pleasant 
is the picture! She is no Bohe- 
mian housewife, but a true Eng- 
lish dame, such as Shakespeare had 
no doubt seen in many a country 
homestead — 

‘When my old wife liv’d, upon 

This day she was both pantler, butler, 
cook, 

Both dame and servant ; welcom’d all, 
serv'd all ; 

Would sing her song, and dance her 
turn; now here, 

At upper end of the table, now in the 
middle ; 

On his shoulder, and his ; her face o’ fire 
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With labour; and the thing she took 
to quench it, 
She would to each one sip.” 


Such a woman, we may be sure, 
would be a good mother to the 
poor foundling so strangely cast 
upon her care. As the child grew 
older, these kindly folks would use 
the means which came with her to 
give her the best education that 
was to be had. By-and-by they 
would see something in her supe- 
rior to the other country lasses— 
something that so commanded their 
respect and admiration, that she 
would be spared the rough work 
of their household and farm. She 
took, we see, her share of herding 
the sheep, and the lighter work 
of their simple home. But she 
would live the while in a world of 
observation, thought, and fancy, 
in which they had no share, 
and so she became in person and 
mind and manner such as we im- 
agine Hermione to have been in 
her happy days of girlhood. Espe- 
cial pains indeed seem to have 
been taken to make us see the 
mother in the child. Although 
placed amid surroundings so widely 
different, we can trace in her the 
same nature, the same gentle dig- 
nity of manner, the same thought- 
ful spirit, the same unstudied 
grace of movement, the same re- 
fined beauty of both face and 
form. 

Well may Florizel “bless the 
time, when his good falcon made 
his flight across” the ground of 
the old shepherd’s farm. The 
moment his eye rests upon Per- 
dita, he is drawn by an irresistible 
instinct towards her. She is 
thenceforth the ruler of his life. 
He cannot be, to use his own 
words, “his own, nor anything to 
any, if he be not hers.” Their story 
in this respect is like that of 
Ferdinand and Miranda in “The 
Tempest,” and it is hard to say 
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which of these tales of love at 
first sight Shakespeare has invest- 
ed with the greater charm. From 
the first moment, we learn from 
Prospero, Ferdinand and Miranda 
“are both in either’s power.” It 
is not so said expressly of Perdita, 
yet it was probably no less true 
of her than of her princely lover. 
Unlike Miranda, she had seen 
many men; but what a vision of 
noble manly beauty must Florizel 
have presented to her eyes! Being 
what he was in person and in mind, 
he must, in contrast with the 
rustics around her, have been as 
much a delightful revelation as 
Ferdinand was to Miranda, when, 
thinking him a being of another 
world, she calls him “a _ thing 
divine, for nothing natural I ever 
saw so noble.” Such natures must 
have been quickly drawn together. 
It was impossible for Perdita, 
with her inborn sympathies with 
all that was refined and noble, to 
withhold her heart from one in 
every way fitted to awake the 
slumbering soul within her, touch- 
ed, as she must have been, to find 
herself approached with reveren- 
tial homage by one so different 
from all her eyes had ever seen. 
From the first he has made no 
secret of his royal blood; but, 
come what may, she is to be his 
queen. Perdita, who believes the 
shepherd to be her father, though 
dwelling more than her lover 
upon their difference in rank, and 
apprehensive that this must dis- 
unite them, yet cannot in her 
frank simplicity hide from him 
that their love is mutual, 

At every successive meeting he 
finds fresh graces in her. He sees 


that in spite of her superior beauty 
her companions are not envious. 
Their submission to her sway,— 
the influence of native dignity,— 
is involuntary. She is as uncon- 
scious of it as they are. 


She is 


chosen by them as their queen in 
all their sports, and with most 
queenly graciousness shedistributes 
her flowers and other simple fa- 
vours among them, Florizel watch- 
ing her every movement. He is as 
much amazed as attracted by the 
poetic turn of her thoughts, by the 
way she gives expression to them, 
by the wisdom, the winning hu- 
mility of a creature who, in all 
she does and says, fascinates him 
with sweet surprises. In her soft 
voice, her words, her mien, there is 
something that speaks unmistak- 
ably of the royal blood within her. 
This it is left to the impersonator 
of Perdita to suggest. The audi- 
ence should be made to feel as 
well as see the princess. Florizel 
does so; and hence it is that not 
his heart only is enthralled, but 
his judgment also—nay, his whole 
being. He is her subject, and 
she his queen-elect, worthy, most 
worthy, to share his present state 
and future royalty, and to do 
grace and honour to them both. 

He has won her consent to be 
his bride, when the poet intro- 
duces them to us at the sheep- 
shearing festival. Florizel entreats 
her to cast aside all misgiving as 
to what his father may attempt, 
and to receive her guests with a 
light heart :— 


‘* Lift up your countenance, as it were 
the day 
Of celebration of that nuptial, which 
We two have sworn shall come. 
. «+ Your guests approach, 
Addreas yourself to entertain them 
sprightly, 
And let’s be red with mirth.” 

Among the guests are Polixenes 
and Camillo in disguise. They are 
quickly attracted by the pre-emi- 
nence among the rustic revellers 
of one strikingly unlike them, both 
in look and in demeanour. Florizel 
has persuaded Perdita to wear a 
costly dress which he has provided 
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for her, as more befitting the queen 
of the feast, and more worthily set- 
ting off her most rare beauty. She 
has yielded reluctantly, as we infer 
from what she says :— 


** Your high self, 
The gracious mark o’ the land, you 
have obscur’d 
With a swain’s wearing ; and me, poor 
lowly maid, 
Most goddess-like prankt up.” 


But it is her beauty and the dis- 
tinction of her bearing, and not 
her dress, that rivet the attention 
of Polixenes and his friend. Her 
greeting deepens their surprise, as, 
taking flowers from one of her 
companions, she says :— 


** Reverend sirs, 

For you there’s rosemary and rue; 
these keep 

Seeming, and savour, all the winter 
long : 

Grace, and remembrance be to you 
both, 

And welcome to our shearing ! 

Pol. Shepherdess, — 

A fair one are you,—well you fit our 
ages 

With flowers of winter.” 


How his wonder must have 
grown as she replied— 


‘*Sir, the year growing ancient,— 

Not yet on summer’s death, nor on the 
birth 

Of trembling winter, — the 
flowers of the year 

Are our carnations, and streak’d gil- 
ly’vors, 

Which some call nature’s bastards ; of 
that kind 

Our rustic garden’s barren, and I care 
not 

To get slips of them. 

Pol. Wherefore, gentle maiden, 
Do you neglect them ? 

Per. For I have heard it said, 
There is an art which, in their pied- 

ness, shares 
With great creating nature. 

Pol. Say there be ; 
Yet nature is made better by no mean, 
But nature makes that mean; so over 
that art 


fairest 


Hermione. 
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Which, you say, adds to nature, is an 
art 
That nature makes. 
maid, we marry 
A gentler scion to the wildest stock ; 
And make conceive a bark of baser 
kind 
By bud of nobler race. This is an art, 
Which does mend nature,—change it 
rather: but 
The art itself is nature. 
Per. So it is. 
Pol. Then make your garden rich in 
gilly’vors, 
And do not call them bastards.” 


You see, sweet 


But she loves the simple flowers 
she has watched since childhood 
too well to have them spoiled for 
her by an artificial training. Do 
our gardens not sometimes make 
us think she was right when she 
replies !— 
** T'll not put 
The dibble in earth to set one slip of 
them ; 
No more than, were I painted, I would 
wish 
This youth should say, ’twere well.” 


Camillo, like Polixenes, has 
come under her “strong toil of 
grace” —a grace that wakens a 
haunting memory of the much- 
wronged queen. She offers flowers 
to him also, with words so win- 
ning that he says— 


‘‘T should leave grazing, were I of 
your flock, 
And only live by gazing.” 


How pretty is her answer !— 


“Out, alas! 
You’d be so lean that blasts of January 
Would blow you through and through.” 


She has now to think of her 
friends the shepherdesses, and of 
Florizel, who are waiting for smiles 
and posies from their queen. She 
longs for spring flowers, as more 
suited to their youth, and bursts 
into that exquisite enumeration 
of the gems of an old English 
garden, which can never be too 
often read :— 
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“Oh, Proserpina, 
For the flowers now, that, frighted, 
thou lett’st fall 
From Dis’s waggon! Daffodils, 
That come before the swallow dares, 
and take 
The winds of March with beauty ; 
violets, dim, 
But sweeter than the lids of Juno’s 
eyes, 
Or Cytherea’s breath ; pale primroses, 
That die unmarried, ere they can be- 
hold 
Bright Pheebus in his strength; . 
. bold oxlips, and 
The crown imperial ; lilies of all kinds, 
The flower-de-luce being one! Oh, 
these I lack, 
To make you garlands of !” 


This is spoken to the young girls 
about her—then, turning to Flo- 
rizel— 

** And, my sweet friend, 
To strew him o’er and o’er. . . .” 


Surprised at her own vivacity, 
which she fears may perhaps have 
made her too liberal in her speech, 
she adds— 


‘* Methinks I play as I have seen them 
do 

In Whitsun’ pastorals; sure this robe 
of mine 

Does change my disposition.” 


This draws from Florizel words 

even more beautiful than her 

own: 

** What you do 

Still betters what is done. When you 
speak, sweet, 

I'd have you do it ever; when you 
sing, 

I'd have you buy and sell so, so give 
alms, 

Pray so, and for the ordering of your 
affairs, 

To sing them, too. 
dance, 

I wish you a wave o’ the sea, that you 
might ever do 

Nothing but that; move still, still so, 

And own no other function. Each 
your doing, 

So singular in each particular, 

Crowns what you are doing in the 
present deeds, 

That all your acts are queens.” 


When you do 


[Jan. 


From her reply we learn that 
Florizel has called himself Doricles, 
—although neither his rank nor 
name were withheld from Per 
dita, —lest his own name might 
raise suspicion among her rustic 
friends, that the handsome stran- 
ger was the king’s son, whose 
uncommon name would naturally 
be known to them. What answer 
could maiden make to such elo- 
quence as Florizel’s? “QO Dor- 
icles,” she says, “ your praises are 
too large,” and but for her faith 
in his honour, she might fear he 
“woo'd her the false way.” For 
that fear, he smilingly answers, 
she has no cause, and leads her 
away to the dance, where they 
are waited for. Polixenes has 
from a distance been watching 
them. “This,” he says to Camillo, 


‘* Ts the prettiest low-born lass that ever 
Ran on the green-sward: nothing she 
does or seems, 
Sut smacks of something greater than 
herself, 
Too noble for this place. 
Cam. He tells her something 
That makes her blood look out: good 
sooth, she is 
The queen of curds and cream.” 


While the dancing is going on, 
Polixenes sounds the shepherd as 
to the swain that dances with his 
daughter, but only learns that he 
calls himself Doricles, ‘ boasts 
himself to have a worthy feeding,” 
that he loves the maid, is beloved 
by her, and that “if young Doricles 
do light upon her, she shall bring 
him that which he not dreams of.” 
After this Polixenes could have 
been in no doubt as to his son’s 
intentions. “Is it not too far 
gone?” he says to Camillo. “Tis 
time to part them.” But when 
Florizel and Perdita approach him, 
he seems to have desired to learn 
from his son’s own lips how mat- 
ters stood, ‘“‘ How now,” he says, 
“fair shepherd ?”— 
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«Your heart is full of something that 
does take 
Your mind from feasting ;” 


then telling him, that when he 
himself was young, and “handled 
love as you do,” he was wont “ to 
load his she with knacks,” he 
asks how it is that Florizel has let 
the pedlar, Autolycus, go, without 
buying anything for his mistress ? 


‘* Tf your lass 

Interpretation should abuse, and call 
this 

Your lack of love or bounty, you were 
straited 

For a reply, at least, if you make a 
care 

Of happy holding her. 
Flor. Old sir, I know 
She prizes not such trifles as these are. 
The gifts she looks from me are pack’d 
and lock’d 

Up in my heart, which I have given 
already, 

But not deliver’d.” 


Turning to Perdita he continues— 


‘*Oh, hear me breathe my life 
Before this ancient sir, who, it would 
seem, 
Hath sometime lov’d: I take thy hand ; 
this hand 
As soft as dove’s down, and as white 
as it, 
Or Ethiopian’s tooth, or the fann’d 
snow, 
That's bolted by the northern blasts 
twice o’er. 
Pol. What follows this ?” 


Florizel makes no answer. He is 
lost in the delight of holding in his 
the fair white hand, which from 
the first had spoken to him, even 
more plainly than aught else about 
Perdita’s person, of her refined, 
gentle, sensitive nature, as he 
watched its movements,—always 
with delighted surprise. Polix- 
enes mutters to himself— 


“How prettily the young swain seems 
to wash 

The hand was fair before ! 
have put you out. 


(Aloud) I 


Hermione. 


But to your protestation! Let me hear 
What you profess. 


Flo. That, were I crown’d the most 

imperial monarch, 

Thereof most worthy; were I the 
fairest youth 

That ever made eye swerve,—had force, 
and knowledge, 

More than was ever man’s, I would not 
prize them, 

Without her love,—for her employ 
them all,— 

Commend them, and command them, 
to her service, 

Or to their own perdition.” 


At this avowal Polixenes might 
have been expected to interfere, 
but he refrains. In answer to 
the old shepherd’s question, “ But, 
my daughter, say you the like to 
him?” Perdita replies— 


**T cannot speak 
So well, nothing so well; no, nor mean 
better : 
By the pattern of my own thoughts I 
cut out 
The purity of his. 
Shep. Take hands, a bargain ! 
And, friends unknown, you shall bear 
witness to’t.” 


He is about to join the lovers’ 
hands, when Polixenes interrupts 
him, and asks Florizel if his father 
is alive, and knows of this pur- 
posed marriage, urging, that in 
a matter of such grave import- 
ance, his counsel should be taken. 
Florizel admits the force of his 
reasons. There are others, how- 
ever, why he cannot make a con- 
fidant of his father. In vain Pol- 
ixenes and the shepherd entreat 
him to let his father know. ‘Come, 
come, he must not,” Florizel im- 
patiently rejoins ; “mark our con- 
tract.” “Mark your divorce, 
young sir!” exclaims Polixenes, 
throwing off his disguise, and 
pouring out a vehement invective 
upon the lovers, and also upon 
the shepherd, who now learns to 
his dismay that the king’s son is 
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his daughter’s lover. Of Perdita 
Polixenes is especially unsparing. 
“Thou piece of excellent witch- 
craft,” as he calls her, 


**T'll have thy beauty scratch’d with 
briars, and made 

More homely than thy state! .. . If 
ever, henceforth, thou 

These rural latches to his entrance open, 

Or hoop his body more with thy em- 
braces, 

I will devise a death as cruel for thee 

As thou art tender to’t.” 


With these words he goes away, 
commanding Florizel to follow him 
to the Court. Meanwhile his son 
has maintained a dutiful silence. 
He does not interrupt his father, 
and indeed does not speak for 
some time after he has gone, fully 
recognising the difficulty of his 
position, but resolved to remain 
true to his troth-plight. Perdita, 
however, resigns herself to lose 
him. His father’s words have 


stung her, and her princely spirit 
has nearly made her meet his 
menaces with the rebuke they 


merited. She is the first to 


speak : 


**T was not much afeard; for once or 
twice, 

I was about to speak; and tell him 
plainly, 

The self-same sun that shines upon his 
court 

Hides not his visage from our cottage, 
but 

Looks on alike. (70 Florizel.) 
please you, sir, begone ? 

I told you what would come of this. 
Beseech you, 

Of your own state take care. 
dream of mine, 

Being now awake, I'll queen it no inch 
farther, 

But milk my ewes, and weep.” 


Will’t 


This 


Florizel now shows what has 
occupied his thoughts — “ Why 
look you so upon me ?” he says to 
Camillo, who has remained behind 
the king : 


[Jan. 


**Tam but sorry, not afeard; delay’d, 
But nothing alter’d. What I was, I 
am,” 


Camillo, who has not thrown off 
his disguise, but whom Florizel 
now recognises, urges him not to 
come before his father until “the 
fury of his highness settle.” This 
Florizel has already resolved. The 
vow he has given to Perdita shall 
not be broken. Without her, life 
would not be life. He tells Cam- 
illo— 


‘** Not for Bohemia, nor the pomp that 
may 

Be thereat glean’d,—for all the sun 
sees, or 

The close earth wombs, or the pro- 
found seas hide 

In unknown fathoms, will I break my 
oath 

To this my fair beloved. 
pray you, 

As you have ever been my father’s 
honour’d friend, 

When he shall miss me,—as, in faith, I 
mean not 

To see him any more,—cast your good 
counsels 

Upon his passion. 
fortune 

Tug for the life to come.” 


Therefore, I 


Let myself and 


He has a vessel hard by, and he 
means to put to sea “with her, 
whom here he cannot hold on 
shore.” This design, it occurs to 
Camillo, may also serve his own 
turn, while saving the prince from 
danger, by enabling him to see his 
loved Sicilia again, 

** And that unhappy king, my master, 

whom 
I so much thirst to see.” 


Let Florizel then make for Sicily, 
and present himself and his “ fair 
princess, for so I see, she must be,” 
to Leontes, who will welcome them 
with open arms. He is to say, 
that he is sent by his father to 
greet Leontes, “and to give him 
comforts.” Camillo will give him 
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written instructions what he is to 
report as from his father, “things 
known betwixt us three,” so 


‘* He shall not perceive, 
But that you have your father’s bosom 
there, 
And speak his very heart.” 


Other reasons personal to the 
lovers he urges, concluding with— 


‘* Besides, you know, 
Prosperity’s the very bond of love ; 
Whose fresh complexion and whose 
heart together 
Affliction alters.” 


Perdita has hitherto been silent. 
Now she speaks in words that, in 
their grave sincerity, remind us of 
Hermione. 

** One of these is true: 


I think affliction may subdue the cheek, 
But not take in the mind.” 


How beautiful is what follows !— 


“© Cam. Yea, say you so? 

There shall not, at your father’s house, 
these seven years 
Be born another such. 

Flo. My good Camillo, 
She is as forward of her breeding, as 
She is i’ the rear of pur birth. 

Cam. I cannot say, ’tis pity 
She lacks instructions, for she seems a 

mistress 
To most that teach. 

Per. Your pardon, sir ; 

For this I'll blush you thanks.” 


There is still the difficulty as 
to the attire in which the fugitives 
are to appear at the Sicilian Court. 
But Camillo assures them that, as 
his fortunes all lie in Sicily, he will 
take care that they are “royally 
appointed.” His letters will be 
there, too, when they arrive, and 
“shall clear all doubt,” while his 
influence will also be used to pro- 
cure letters from Leontes which 
shall secure their pardon from 
Polixenes. He aids them to get 
aboard so disguised as to escape 
observation. For this purpose he 


Hermione. 
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makes Florizel exchange garments 
with Autolycus, who has oppor- 
tunely come that way. This 
quick - witted gentleman’s | first 
thought is, how he may turn to 
his own profit his suspicions of 
“the piece of iniquity ” which his 
former young master Florizel “is 
about.” But he argues himself 
into a resolution most appropriate 
to such an engrained rogue. “If 
I thought it were a piece of hon- 
esty to acquaint the king withal, 
I would not dot; I hold it the 
more knavery to conceal it; and 
therein am I constant to my pro- 
fession.” At this point the shep- 
herd and his son are seen ap- 
proaching. ‘Aside, aside; here 
is more matter for a hot brain. 
Every lane’s end, every shop, 
church, session, hanging, yields a 
careful man work.” 

And work he quickly finds in 
the simplicity of the new-comers, 
They are talking of going to the 
king and turning aside his wrath 
against themselves by telling him 
that Perdita is none of their flesh 
and blood, and producing the 
things which were found with her. 
“There is that in this fardel will 
make him scratch his beard.” 
Autolycus at this pricks up his 
ears. “I know not,” he says, 
“what impediment this complaint 
may be to the flight of my master. 
Though I am not naturally honest, 
I am so sometimes by chance.” 
And then in a scene of the rarest 
humour he frightens the rustics 
into placing themselves in his 
hands. He promises to take them 
to the king, but carries them in- 
stead to the prince’s ship, where 
what they have to tell will, he 
hopes, “do the prince his master 
good,” and at the same time min- 
ister to his own advancement. 

The scene now returns to the 
palace of Leontes, where we find 
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him with Cleomenes, Dion, Paul- 
ina, and others. Such expiation 
as sixteen years of suffering could 
make for wrong he has made. In 
vain his courtiers urge him to for- 
get the evil he had wrought. His 
remembrance of his chief victim 
is too vivid for that—his loss too 
terrible in having 


“ Destroy’d the sweet’st companion 
that e’er man 
Bred his hopes out of.” 


The thought of Mamillius, too, 
haunts him, and when Paulina 
makes an allusion to the boy, he 
implores her to spare him. “Thou 
know’st,” he tells her, “he dies to 
me again when talked of,” and 
warns her, that her words may 
“bring him to consider that, which 
may unfurnish him of reason.” 
Paulina, his sharpest monitress in 
his hours of frenzy, has stood 
loyally by him in his affliction. 
“Oh grave and good Paulina, the 
comfort I have had of thee!” he 
exclaims in the fulness of his heart, 
at a time when, unknown to him, 
she is preparing for him a solace 
beyond all he could have dreamed 
of ; and we can see that, while she 
has sustained him by her sympathy, 
she has strengthened him by her 
vigorous judgment, on which he 
has wisely been fain to lean. 

When he is importuned by his 
courtiers to make a second mar- 
riage and give an heir to the 
throne, Paulina stands alone in 
maintaining that this must not 
be, reminding them that the oracle 
had declared that he should have 
no heir till his lost child was found. 
Her argument prevails. ‘‘ Oh,” 
says Leontes, 


“* That ever I 
Had squar’d me to thy counsel! Then, 
even now 
I might have look’d upon my queen’s 
full eyes, 
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Have taken treasure from her lips— 
Paul. And left them 


More rich for what they yielded. 

Leon. Thou speak’st truth. 
No more such wives ; therefore no wife. 
« « « « « « « My true Paulina. 
We shall not marry till thou bidd’st us. 

Paul. That 
Shall be when your first queen’s again 

in breath ; 
Never till then.” 


It is here the first hint is given 
that Hermione is still alive. How 
this could be, and how the secret 
could have been so well kept, 
Shakespeare gives no hint. One 
is thus driven to work out the 
problem for one’s self. My view 
has been always this. The death- 


like trance into which Hermione 
fell on hearing of her son’s death 
lasted so long, and had so com- 
pletely the semblance of death, 
that it was so regarded by her 
husband, her attendants, and even 
The suspicion that 


by Paulina. 
animation was only suspended 
may have dawned upon Paulina, 
when, after the boy Mamillius had 
been laid by his mother’s side, the 
inevitable changé began to appear 
in him and not in Hermione. She 
would not give voice to her sus- 
picion for fear of creating a false 
hope, but had the queen conveyed 
secretly to her own home, making 
arrangements, which her high posi- 
tion and then paramount power 
would enable her to make, that only 
the boy, and his mother’s empty 
coffin, should be carried to the 
tomb. When after many days the 
trance gave way, Paulina would be 
near to perceive the first flicker- 
ing of the eyelids, the first faint 
flush of blood returning to the 
cheek. Who can say how long the 
fearful shock to nerves and brain 
may have left Hermione in a state 
of torpor, hardly half alive, uncon- 
scious of everything that was pass- 
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ing around her, with the piteous 
look in those full eyes, so dear to 
Paulina, of a wounded, stricken, 
voiceless animal? And so the un- 
eventful years would pass away, as 
such years do somehow pass with 
those whose lives are blanks. Grad- 
ually, as time wore on, Hermione 
would recognise her faithful Paul- 
ina, and such of her other ladies as 
were in the secret. Their tender 
care would move her in time to 
care to live, because they wished 
it, and because Paulina could 
comfort her with the hope the 
oracle had given, that her lost 
daughter might one day be found. 
Upon this slender hope — the 
words are her own—she “pre- 
served herself to see the issue.” 
The name of Leontes is not men- 
tioned. For a while he appears 
to be mercifully swept from her 
remembrance. She is not unfor- 
giving, but her heart is dead to- 
wards him. Paulina feels that 
she dares not speak his name. It 
might awake too terribly the re- 
collection of the misery he had 
brought upon her mistress, and in 
her enfeebled state prove fatal. 
The secret that their queen was 
still alive had been marvellously 
kept ; although it had not escaped 
notice that Paulina had “ privately, 
twice or thrice a-day, ever since 
the death of Hermione, visited the 
removed house,” to which she had 
been secretly conveyed. Seeing 
the genuine contrition of Leontes, 
Paulina would not abandon the 
hope that Hermione might in 
time be reconciled to him. She 
had therefore the strongest reason 
to protest against the projects of 
marriage which were pressed upon 
him by his ministers. 

And an event was now at hand, 
which could not fail to bring about 
this reconciliation,—the arrival at 
the palace of the fugitive lovers. 


Hermione. 
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The impression produced by Per- 
dita upon the gentlemen of the 
Court makes him who speaks for 
them too eloquent in her praise to 
please Paulina. Loyal to her love 
for Hermione, she rebukes him by 
reminding him, when he calls this 
new beauty “the most peerless 
piece of earth that e’er the sun 
shone bright on,” that he had said 
and written more than this of his 
lost queen. Manfully he adheres 
to what he has said, in words that 
show how well Shakespeare knew 
the feeling of all true women to- 
wards those of their own sex who 
do honour to it. 


‘*Women will love her, that she is a 
woman, 

More worth than any man; men, 
that she is 

The rarest of all women.” 


The arrival of Florizel with Per- 
dita is quickly followed by that of 
his father in pursuit, and Leontes 
learns from one of his lords that 
there is no truth in the tale 
Florizel had told of bearing mes- 
sages to him from Polixenes, and 
of Perdita’s royal birth,—the tale 
which Camillo had directed him 
to tell. But the fugitives have 
so won upon his heart, —Perdita 
especially, who by her looks has 
reminded him of his lost queen, 
—that he determines to plead 
their cause with Polixenes, 

This is soon after made an easy 
task by the confession of the shep- 
herd and his son as to the finding 
of Perdita, and by the production 
of the mantle of Hermione, the 
letters of Antigonus, and the gold 
and other things which were found 
with her. These proofs, as we are 
told by one of the lords who was 
present, together with “the ma- 
jesty of the creature in resemblance 
of the mother ;—the affection of 
nobleness which nature shows 
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above her breeding,—and many 
other evidences, proclaimed her 
with all certainty to be the king’s 
daughter.” The whole of this 
scene, which is of necessity omit- 
ted in the acted play, is of rare 
beauty. The meeting of the two 
kings is depicted with remarkable 
power. How exquisite is the 
stroke of pathos when, speaking 
of Leontes, “ready to leap out of 
himself for joy of his found daugh- 
ter,” he is described as crying 
out, as if that joy were now be- 
come a loss, “Oh, thy mother! 
thy mother!” Not less graphic is 
the picture of Paulina. 


“But oh, the noble combat that, 
*twixt joy and sorrow, was fought in 
Paulina! She had one eye declined 
for the loss of her husband, another 
elevated that the oracle was fulfilled ; 
she lifted the princess from the earth, 
and so locks ow in embracing as if 
she would pin her to her heart, that 
she might no more be in danger of 
losing.” 


Paulina now has no longer any 
reason for withholding from Leon- 
tes the secret of his wife’s exist- 
ence. She ingeniously prepares a 
mode of revealing it by presenting 
Hermione to him in the semblance 
of a statue, on which she tells him 
a rare artist has been for years at 
work, and which he has slightly 
coloured to give it a more lifelike 
look. It was necessary to lay em- 
phasis on this colouring, as the 
living Hermione, however skilfully 
arranged, must of necessity be very 
different from an ordinary statue. 
My dress in acting this scene was 
arranged to carry out this effect. 
It was composed of soft white 
cashmere, the draperies and edges 
bordered with the royal purple 
enriched with a tracery in gold, 
and thus harmonising with the col- 
ouring of the lips, eyes, hair, &c., 
of the statue. 


[ Jan. 


To see this peerless work of art 
Leontes comes to what Shake- 
speare describes as ‘‘a chapel in 
Paulina’s house,” accompanied by 
Polixenes, their children, Camillo, 
and other members of the Court. 
They have passed through a gal- 
lery of works of art, but, says 
Leontes— 

** We saw not 
That which my daughter came to look 
upon, 
The statue of her mother. 

Paul. As she liv’d peerless, 
So her dead likeness, I do well believe, 
Excels whatever yet you look’d upon, 
Or hand of man hath done. Therefore, 

I keep it 
Lonely, apart. 
pare to see 
The life as lively mock’d as ever 
Still sleep mock’d death. Behold, and 
say, ’tis well.” 


But here it is. Pre- 


At the back of the stage, when 
I acted in this play, was a dais 
which was led up to by a flight of 
six or eight steps, covered with 
rich cloth of the same material 
and crimson colour as the closed 
curtains. The curtains, when 
gradually opened by Paulina, dis- 
closed, at a little distance behind 
them, the statue of Hermione, 
with a pedestal of marble by her 
side. 

Here, let me say, that I never 
approached this scene without 
much inward trepidation. You 
may imagine how difficult it must 
be to stand in one position, with a 
full light thrown upon you, with- 
out moving an eyelid for so long a 
time. I never thought to have 
the time measured, but I should 
say that it must be more than ten 
minutes—it seemed like ten times 
ten. I prepared myself by pictur- 
ing what Hermione’s feelings would 
be when she heard Leontes’ voice, 
silent to her for so many years, 
and listened to the remorseful 
tender words addressed to what 
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he believed to be her sculptured 
semblance. Her heart hitherto 
has been full only of her lost 
children. She has thought every 
other feeling dead, but she finds 
herself forgetting all but the tones 
of the voice, once so loved, now 
broken with the accents of repent- 
ance and woe-stricken desolation. 
To her own surprise her heart, so 
long empty, loveless, and cold, be- 
gins to throb again, as she listens 
to the outpourings of a devotion 
she had believed to be extinct. She 
would remember her own words to 
him, when the familiar loving 
tones were turned to anger and 
almost imprecation, “I never 
wished to see you sorry, now I 
trust I shall.” 

Of the sorrow she had thus 
wished for him she is now a 
witness, and it all but un- 
nerves her. Paulina had, it 
seemed to me, besought Her- 
mione to play the part of her own 
statue, in order that she might hear 
herself apostrophised, and be a 
silent witness of the remorse and 
unabated love of Leontes before 
her existence became known to 
him, and so be moved to that for- 
giveness, which, without such proof, 
she might possibly be slow to yield. 
She is so moved ; but for the sake 
of the loving friend, to whom she 
has owed so much, she must re- 
strain herself, and carry through 
her appointed task. 

But, even although I had fully 
thought out all this, it was im- 
possible for me ever tothear un- 
moved what passes in this wonder- 
ful scene. My first Leontes was 
Mr Macready, and, as the scene 
was played by him, the difficulty 
of wearing an air of statuesque 
calm became almost insuperable. 
As I think over the scene now, his 
appearance, his action, the tones 
of his voice, the emotions of that 
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time, come back, There was a 
dead awe-struck silence, when the 
curtains were gradually drawn 
aside by Paulina. She has to 
encourage Leontes to speak. 


‘*T like your silence, it the more shows off 

Your wonder. But yet speak—first 
you, my liege, 

Comes it not something near ? 


Then with what wonderful tender- 
ness of tone Mr Macready an- 
swered— 
‘* Her natural posture ! 
Chide me, dear stone; that I nfay say, 
indeed, 
Thou art Hermione; or, rather, thou 
art she 
In thy not chiding ; for she was as tender 
As infancy and grace.” 


His eyes seemed to devour the 
figure before him, as the scene pro- 
ceeded, and he said— 


‘Oh, thus she stood, 

Even with such life of majesty,—warm 
life, 

As now it coldly stands, when first I 
woo'd her ! 

I am ashamed. Does not the stone 
rebuke me, 

For being more stone than it? 
royal piece, 

There’s magic in thy majesty, which 
has 

My evils conjured to remembrance, 
and 

From thy admiring daughter took the 
spirits, 

Standing like stone with thee. 
Per. And give me leave, 
And do not say, ’tis superstition, that 
I kneel, and then implore her blessing. 
Lady, 

Dear queen, that ended when I but 
began, 

Give me that hand of yours to kiss.” 


But the time for this has 
not arrived, and Paulina prevents 
her, saying, the colour on the 
statue is not yet dry. Leontes 
stands so broken down with the 
bitter remembrances the statue 
calls up, that he is urged by 

Cc 


Oh, 
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Polixenes and Camillo to subdue 
his grief. Paulina, also deeply 
moved, exclaims— 


‘Indeed, my lord, 
If I had thought the sight of my poor 
image 
Would thus have wrought you,—for 
the stone is mine,— 
I'd not have show’d it.” 


And is about to close the curtain. 
Never can I forget the manner in 
which Mr Macready here cried out, 
‘Do not draw the curtain!” and, 
afterwards, when Paulina says, 


“No longer shall you gaze on’t, lest 
your fancy 
May think anon it moves ”— 


“ Let be, let be /” in tones irritable, 
commanding, and impossible to re- 
sist. ‘Would I were dead,” he 
continues, “but that, methinks 
already—” Has he seen some- 
thing that makes him think the 
statue lives? Mr Macready indi- 
cated this, and hurriedly went 
on— 


** What was he that did make it? See, 
my lord, 
Would you not deem it breathed? And 
that those veins 
Did verily bear blood. ° 
The fixture of her eye has motion in "t, 
As we are mocked with art. 
Paul, I'll draw the curtain. 
My lord’s almost so far transported, 
that 
He'll think anon it lives. 
Leon. Oh sweet Paulina, 
Make me to think so twenty years to- 
gether ; 
No settled senses of the world can 
match 
The pleasure of that madness. 
alone ! 
Paul, I am sorry, sir, I have thus far 
stirr’d you: but 
I could afflict you further. 
Leon. Do, Paulina, 
For this affliction has a taste as sweet 
As any cordial comfort.” 


Let it 


His eyes have been so riveted 
upon the figure, that he sees, what 
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the others have not seen, that 
there is something about it beyond 
the reach of art. He continues— 


‘¢ Still, methinks, 
There is an air comes from her: What 
fine chisel 
Could ever yet cut breath? 
man mock me, 
For I will kiss her.” 


Paulina again interposes with the 
same suggestion as before, that 
“the ruddiness on the lip being 
wet,” “he would mar the work,” 
adding, “Shall I draw the cur- 
tain ?” 


Let no 


‘* Leon. No, not these twenty years. 
Per. So long could I 
Stand by a looker on.” 


Paulina sees that the strain upon 
Hermione and all present must 
not be prolonged; and she tells 
them— 
‘* If you can behold it, 
I'll make the statue move indeed. 
. It is required 
You do awake your faith. Then, all 
stand still. 
. Music awake her, strike! (JMusic.) 
’Tis time, descend, be stone no more: 
approach ! 
Strike all that look upon with marvel ; 
come.” 


You may conceive the relief 
I felt, when the first strain of 
solemn music set me free to 
breathe! There was a pedestal by 
my side on which I leant. It was 
a slight help during the long strain 
upon the nerves and muscles, 
besides allowing me to stand in 
that “natural posture” which first 
strikes Leontes, and which there- 


‘ fore could not have been rigidly 


statuesque. By imperceptibly al- 
tering the poise of the body, the 
weight of it being on the forward 
foot, I could drop into the easiest 
position from which to move. The 
hand and arm still resting quietly 
on the pedestal materially helped 
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me. Towards the close of the 
strain the head slowly turned, the 
“full eyes” moved, and at the last 
note rested on Leontes. 

This movement, together with 
the expression of the face, trans- 
figured as we may imagine it to 
have been by years of sorrow and 
devout meditation, — speechless, 
yet saying things unutterable,— 
always produced a startling, mag- 
netic effect upon all—the audience 
upon the stage as well as in front 
of it. After the burst of amaze- 
ment had hushed down, at a 
sign from Paulina the solemn 
sweet strain recommenced. The 
arm and hand were gently lifted 


from the pedestal; then, rhyth- - 


mically following the music, the 
figure descended the steps that 
led up to the dais, and advancing 
slowly, paused at a short distance 
from Leontes. Oh, can I ever for- 
get Mr Macready at this point! 
At first he stood speechless, as if 
turned to stone; his face with an 
awe-struck look upon it. Could 
this, the very counterpart of his 
queen, be a wondrous piece of 
mechanism? Could art so mock 
the life? He had seen her laid 
out as dead, the funeral obsequies 
performed over her, with her dear 
son beside her. Thus absorbed in 
wonder, he remained until Paulina 
said, “Nay, present your hand.” 
Tremblingly he advanced, and 
touched gently the hand held out 
to him. Then, what a cry came 
with, “O, she’s warm!” It is im- 
possible to describe Mr Macready 
at this point. He was Leontes’ 
self! His passionate joy at find- 
ing Hermione really alive seemed 
beyond control. Now he was pros- 
trate at her feet, then enfolding 
her in his arms. I had a slight 
veil or covering over my head and 
neck, supposed to make the statue 
look older. This fell off in an 
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instant. The hair, which came 
unbound, and fell on my shoulders, 
was reverently kissed and caressed. 
The whole change was so sudden, 
so overwhelming, that I suppose 
I cried out hysterically, for he 
whispered to me, ‘“ Don’t be 
frightened, my child! don’t be 
frightened ! Control yourself ! ” 
All this went on during a tumult 
of applause that sounded like a 
storm of hail. Oh, how glad I 


was to be released, when, as soon 
as a lull came, Paulina, advancing 
with Perdita, said, “Turn, good 
lady, our Perdita is found.” <A 
broken trembling voice, I am very 
sure, was mine, as I said— 


** You gods, look down, 

And from your sacred vials pour your 
graces 

Upon my daughter’s head ! 
mine own, 

Where hast thou been preserved? 
Where lived? How found 

Thy father’s court? For thou shalt 
hear, that I,— 

Knowing by Paulina, that the oracle 

Gave hope thou wast in being,—have 
preserved 

Myself to see the issue.” 


Tell me, 


It was such a comfort to me, as 
well as true to natural feeling, 
that Shakespeare gives Hermione 
no words to say to Leontes, but 
leaves her to assure him of her 
joy and forgiveness by look and 
manner only, as in his arms she 
feels the old life, so long sus- 
pended, come back to her again. 

I was called upon to play Her- 
mione very soon after my début. 
I was still very young, and by 
my years and looks most unfit 
even to appear as the mother of 
the young Mamillius.s Why Mr 
Macready selected me for the 
task I could not imagine, and 
most gladly would I have declined 
it. But his will was law. Any 
remonstrance or objection was 
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met by reasons and arguments so 
broad and strong,—you were so 
earnestly reminded of your duty 
to sacrifice yourself to the general 
good, and the furtherance of the 
effort he was making to regenerate 
the drama,—that there was nothing 
left but to give way. All you 
could urge seemed so small, so 
merely personal. Therefore play 
Hermione I must, even as I had 
not long after to play Constance 
of Bretagne, a still severer trial 
and much greater strain upon my 
young shoulders. Hermione was a 
character that had not then come 
within the circle of my favourite 
Shakespearian heroines. It was, 
therefore, quite new to me. Mrs 
Warner had been for years the 
recognised Hermione of the Lon- 
don stage. On this occasion she 
was cast for Paulina, a character 
for which nature had eminently 
fitted her by a stately figure, fine 
voice, and firm, earnest manner. 
How admirably she acted Emilia 
in “Othello” I must ever remem- 
ber, especially the way she turned 
on Othello in the last scene, in 
which Mr Macready was also very 
grand. On the audience, who 
could see their looks and gestures, 
the impression they made must 
have been very great indeed. I, 
as the smothered Desdemona, could 
hear only. 

My first appearance as Hermione 
is indelibly imprinted on my mem- 
ory by the acting of Mr Macready 
as I have described it in the statue 
scene. Mrs Warner had rather 
jokingly told me, at one of the 
rehearsals, to be prepared for some- 
thing extraordinary in his man- 
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ner, when Hermione returned to 
life. But prepared I was not, 
and could not be, for such a dis- 
play of uncontrollable rapture. I 
have tried to give some idea of 
it; but no words of mine could 
do it justice. It was the finest 
burst of passionate speechless emo- 
tion I ever saw, or could have con- 
ceived. My feelings being already 
severely strained, I naturally lost 
something of my self-command, 
and as Perdita and Florizel knelt 
at my feet I looked, as the gifted 
Sarah Adams! afterwards told me, 
“like Niobe, all tears.” Of course, 
I behaved better on the repetition 
of the play, as I knew what I had 
to expect and was somewhat pre- 
pared for it; but the intensity of 
Mr Macready’s passion was so 
real, that I never could help being 
moved by it, and feeling much ex- 
hausted afterwards. 

“The Winter's Tale” makes 
heavy demands upon the resources 
of a theatre both in actors and 
mise en scene. It was therefore 
only in such cities as Dublin, Glas- 
gow, and Edinburgh that I was 
able to have it acted. But in all 
these cities, even with such inade- 
quate resources as they supplied, 
the play used to produce a profound 
impression. The sympathies of my 
audience for the suffering Her- 
mione were reflected back upon 
me so warmly as to make me feel 
that they entered into my concep- 
tion of her beautiful nature, such 
as I have here endeavoured to 
present it. There, as in London, 
the statue scene always produced a 
remarkable effect. This I could 
feel in the intense hush, as though 





1 This sweet accomplished lady wrote many poems and hymns. 


Her drama in 


blank verse, founded on the story of ‘‘ Vivia Perpetua,” one of the first Christian 


martyrs, was greatly admired in a wide literary circle. 


Her beautiful hymn 


‘Nearer, my God, to Thee,” we all know, and are moved by, when sung in our 


churches as it often is. 
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every one present “held his breath” 
for the time. In Edinburgh, upon 
one occasion, I have been told by a 
friend who was present, that as I 
descended from the pedestal and 
advanced toward Leontes, the 
audience simultaneously rose from 
their seats, as if drawn out of 
them by surprise and reverential 
awe at the presence of one who 
bore more of heaven than of earth 
about her. I can only account for 
this by supposing that the soul 
of Hermione had for the time 
entered into mine, and “so divinely 
wrought, that one might almost 
say,” with the old poet, my “ body 
thought.” Of course I did not 
observe this movement of the 
audience, for my imagination was 
too full of what I felt was then 
in Hermione’s heart, to leave me 
eyes for any but Leontes. You 
may judge of the pleasure it was 
to play to audiences of this kind. 
As “there is a pleasure in poetic 
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pains, which only poets know,” so 
there is a pleasure in the actor’s 
pains, which only actors know, 
who have to deal with the “high 
actions and high passions” of 
which Milton speaks. Unless they 
know these pains, and feel a joy 
in knowing them, their vocation 
can never rise to the level of 
an art. 

I fear, my dear Lord Tennyson, 
I have tried your patience with this 
long letter. But in this fine play 
I have had to write of three ex- 
quisite types of womanhood— 
the mother, the maiden, and the 
friend. In what other play or 
story do we find three such women ? 
In lingering over their excellences 
I may have lost account of time and 
thus wearied you. If I have, pray 
forgive me this once, and believe 
me to be ever, with deepest admi- 
ration and gratitude, very sincerely 
yours, ‘ 

HELENA Faucit Martin. 
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THE SHROUDED WATCHER. 


Ir is many years since the fol- 
lowing remarkable incident in my 
life took place. For the ordinary 
commonplace details of everyday 
experience my memory is gener- 
ally held to be indifferent, but the 
circumstances in this case were 
such that they have indelibly 
fixed themselves in my recollec- 
tion, as though they had occurred 
yesterday. 

At the time I allude to I was a 
very raw young ensign, scarcely 
done with the goose-step. My 
regiment was quartered in the 
Barracks, situated in a sub- 
urb of the capital of that well- 
known island-fortress which stands 
warden over the blue waters of 
the Mediterranean highway, with- 
in sight of Sicilian Etna, and al- 
most of Northern Africa. 

To make my narrative clearer, 
I will begin by presenting to the 
reader the chief character in it. 

Ralph D was a young fel- 
low with an odd history. What 
brought him to Malta none of us 
ever exactly knew. He was under- 
stood to have been in one of “ John 
Company’s” regiments, but whether 
horse or foot I cannot remember. 
His own account was that he had 
left the Indian service (for some 
unexplained reason), and having 
found his way to Vienna, got him- 
self into a regiment of Austrian 
cavalry, as not a few ex-British 
officers managed at that time to 
do. But, for reasons best known 
to himself and the authorities, his 
stay in the Kaiser’s service was 
not of long duration, and when I 
joined my regiment in the island 
principality sacred to San Publio, 
D—— was a well-known char- 
acter among the English residents 
and garrison. Not that the noto- 








riety was altogether conducive to 
his fair fame; but D had a 
singular way of worming himself 
into the good graces of a partic- 
ular set, and passed for a gentle- 
man of affable manners, much 
wit, and especially a certain bold 
diablerie that stuck at nothing, 
and gave him a kind of popularity 
among the more daring spirits in 
society. How well I can call up 
his appearance! Dark brilliant 
eyes and black hair; a tall lithe 
figure, with a very peculiar but 
really bewitching smile on oc- 
casions when it suited him to 
please ; and a beautifully shaped 
contour of head and profile. He 
was known to be of good family, 
and as he had been in the service, 
my regiment had made him an 
honorary member of our mess; 
and I rather think another corps 
in garrison had given him the 
same entrée into theirs. At all 
events, he was on pretty good 
terms with some of our fellows, 
though our colonel and one or two 
of the older officers certainly did 
not encourage him much, as his 
example was not considered bene- 
ficial to the juniors. 

D was a wonderful billiard- 
player. I never saw any one to 
beat him at “losing hazards” or 
the “spot stroke.” As to pool, 
our “lives” were as nothing in 
his hands; and at all card games 
in particular, both the skill and 
the luck of the man were extra- 
ordinary. Night after night I 
have seen him at play, and his 
winnings must have almost sufficed 
to maintain him. As to other 
traits in his character, I am sorry 
to say I never heard of one single 
good or generous sentiment that 
could be traced to him. D——’s 
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talk at the mess-table or in the 
anteroom was of the most cynical 
flavour it was ever my lot to hear ; 
and though “de mortuis nil nisi 
bonum ” is an excellent and de- 
cent moral to abide by, truth com- 
pels me to add that some very 
sinister tales of D ’s influence 
over the other sex had got about 
at the time I speak of. What has 
now come to be dignified with the 
name of hypnotism was unknown 
as such in those days, but I believe 
D possessed some conspicuous 
powers in this direction, and I am 
afraid was not always over-scrupu- 
lous in his use of them. Even at 
this distance of time his portrait 
stands out clear to my mind’s eye, 
with a kind of Rembrandt - like 
sheen upon it, by reason of the 
mysterious shadow in the back- 
ground which was to loom up and 
cover it with the blackness of 
darkness. I ought perhaps to 
add, for the better understanding 
of what is to follow, that for a 
little while before the dénowement 
came, some ominous whisperings 
got afloat among us about D ’ 
and the methods whereby so much 
silver and gold was perpetually 
being transferred at whist and 
écarté from other people’s pockets 
to his own. For in my long ex- 
perience of those holding her 
gracious Majesty’s commission, 
notwithstanding a black sheep 
here and there, it is not to be 
denied that scrupulous honour 
and fair dealing have ever been 
in the forefront of their tradi- 
tions. 

I now come to the memorable 
day of the occurrence of the 
strange incident, to one phase of 
which I and others—most of them 
gone now—were eyewitnesses. 

There may be many who scan 
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these pages who have trod the 
narrow streets, quaintly built and 
gaily coloured, of Valetta, and 
can repicture their arabesque- 
Italian character, the old-world 
environment, the massive and 
rather formal friezes and entabla- 
tures of the basilicas and other 
buildings. The funereal - looking 
faldetta of the women; the men 
pouring in to market from the 
neighbouring casals, clad in blue 
homespun and long purse-shaped 
caps ; the combined odours of 
oranges, garlic, oil, and roasting 
coffee emanating from the shop- 
doors ; the long bastioned lines 
of fortifications, with wide deep 
fosses ; the red-coated sentries at 
the port archways ; the splendid 
auberges of the old knights,—what 
an odd jumble of impressions they 
all convey ! 

The season was Holy Week 
towards the end of April 18—. 
Music has always been a passion 
with me; and every afternoon 
preceding Good Friday in that 
particular week, when I could get 
off duty from the dust and glare 
of the white parade-ground and 
the monotonous bawling of the 
drill-sergeant, it was my wont to 
steal away to the Duomo of San 
Giovanni. And who that has 
ever sat in that stately cathedral 
church, surrounded by its splen- 
dour of inlaid marble and under 
the magnificent frescoes of Matteo 
Preti,! and in the dimly lighted 
atmosphere, odorous with incense, 
listened to the entrancing strains 
of the Office of the “ Tenebrae,” 
could ever forget it? Such ex- 
quisite pathos in the solos, inex- 
pressibly mournful yet sweet, and 
then the moaning harmonies of the 
antiphonal choruses—like no other 
music I ever heard, or probably 





1 Another of the treasures of this church is the celebrated picture by Caravaggio, 
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shall ever hear again,!—while one 
by one, at intervals, the great 
burning candles on the sable- 
draped altar are being solemnly ex- 
tinguished! My thoughts will 
wander back to these impressions, 
so vivid are they still. Well, the 
eve of Good Friday arrived. I 
had gone over to see a friend on 
the Verdala side of the Grand 
Harbour, and on my return after 
dark, what a night it was—still, 
calm, cloudless, a star - specked 
vault overhead. The air was de- 
liciously soft ; and as I sat in the 
stern of the gondola-shaped galley 
while the dark figure of the boat- 
man monotonously and silently 
plied his long sweeps, great grey 
ramparts frowned on every side, 
and lights twinkled, flashing back 
in wavering duplicates from the 
faintly rippling water. I was 
soon alongside the low jetty on 
the Valetta side, and, ascending 
the great flight of steep stone 
steps, presently found myself in 
the strait Strada Reale. Here it 
was no easy matter threading 
one’s way, for the procession of 
the ‘“Stazione,” representing the 
main incidents of the “ Passion,” 
was passing up the street. At all 
times this pageant, which some no 
doubt would revile as superstitious 
and papistical, has seemed to me 
full of solemnity, notwithstanding 
that the symbolic figures used are 
often somewhat tawdry, and sa- 
vouring too much of stage pro- 
perties. In the intense silence 
maintained by the multitude of 
spectators, as each scenic group 
passes by; in the deep reverence 
exhibited, as the wail of the dirge- 
like music swells louder and louder, 
heralding the approach of the grand 
central tableau, the crucifixion ; in 


the sacred form upraised on a col- 
ossal cross, towering high above 
you, flanked by the two male- 
factors on lesser crosses; in the 
sudden baring of all heads, as the 
shrouded platform-bearers with 
masked faces go by, labouring 
under their self-imposed burden,— 
in all this one feels the great car- 
dinal truth borne in upon one, 
despite all the concomitant flum- 
mery and gewgaws and evanescent 
emotion of the scene. 

Such as it was on this particular 
Holy Thursday night, there were 
after-reasons why this strange and 
weird Passion-procession, as it 
crept by, stamped itself deep into 
my memory. And those waxen 
effigies of the agony in the garden, 
the cruel scourging, the stagger- 
ing under the weight of the ponder- 
ous tree, and, last of all, the realis- 
tic presentment of intense anguish 
in the outstretched figure, with 
drooped head and its circlet of 
thorns,—somehow that night they 
seemed to take possession of me, 
as I passed up the long narrow 
street out of hearing of the wild 
music, and reached the great stone 
gateway of our barrack square. 

The echo of the sentry’s sharp 
challenge, ‘“ Halt! who comes 
there?” and, “ Pass, friend—all’s 
well,” had hardly died down when 
I found myself at the door of my 
quarters, which faced the officers’ 
mess block. By this time the 
Paschal moon, all but full, was 
high in the sky, and cast a great 
shadow from the tall buildings 
facing the range of barracks across 
the parade. Though on this night 
superfluous, a feeble oil-lamp flick- 
ered here and there, for gas was a 
luxury not then indulged in, and 
the department which was charged 








1 The score of this ‘‘ Tenebre” music was said, if I remember aright, to be 
the work of an ancient master, and was never allowed to get into the hands of 
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with these things loved darkness 
better than light, because it cost 
less. I should here explain that 
Thursdays were the “ guest” nights 
of my regiment at that time, and 
on this evening the regimental 
band had as usual been playing 
on the open space just outside, 
fronting the mess-room windows. 
It must have been past eleven 
o’clock when I reached barracks; 
and although most of the out- 
siders who were allowed in to 
hear the music on such occasions 
were gone, I noticed two or three 
still waiting about. One in par- 
ticular, a remarkably tall man in 
along dark cloak, and with some 
sort of hood over his head like a 
monk’s cowl, was standing under 
one of the mess windows with his 
back to me. I sauntered into my 
room, lit a cigar, and came out 
again, to muse in the quiet moon- 
light over the “ Tenebree ” and the 
“Stazione.” By this time the 
loiterers were all gone except the 
tall cloaked man, who appeared 
to have never moved or changed 
his position since I saw him first. 
The open windows of the mess- 
room were still aglow, and through 
the boughs of a row of lank stunt- 
ed trees along the enclosure wall 
one could see the distant twinkling 
lights of the town. 

Something in the appearance of 
this solitary shrouded figure at- 
tracted and fixed my attention. 
To be so attired in a warm balmy 
night like this, in a semi-tropical cli- 
mate, seemed peculiar. And I had 
already been struck with his phe- 
nomenal stature, contrasted with 
those who had been standing beside 
him. Who could the man be, and 
what on earth was he waiting there 
for? It crossed my mind that this 
must be either one of the dominoed 
tcogniti who had been following 
in the Passion procession, or else 
one of the Capuchins from a neigh- 
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bouring monastery; but a friar 
would hardly stroll in to listen to 
a military band, and then stand 
stock-still alone under the windows 
of the officers’ mess. With the 
momentary passing thought came 
the sound of pretty loud talking, 
and occasionally a laugh, from the 
lit-up anteroom opposite, where it 
was plain some of our fellows 
must be, probably engaged at 
whist, loo, or some other card 
game. WhyI cannot tell, but 
along with a feeling of indefinable 
repulsion towards him, an impulse 
seized me to watch the muffled 
stranger closely, and at the same 
time an awakening consciousness 
that I had better walk straight 
over and ask the man what he 
wanted there at that time of 
night. As my gaze fastened itself 
on the motionless figure, whose 
head seemed in the bright moon- 
light to be bent a little to one side 
in an intent listening attitude, I 
became conscious of a kind of chill 
and numbness creeping through 
my limbs, with that horrible sense 
of inability to move forward one 
occasionally experiences in dreams 
when something dreadful is going 
to happen which one wants to 
avert. Yes, whoever the man 
was, most assuredly he must be 
watching and waiting and listen- 
ing for something or somebody in 
the mess-room, with that strained 
intentness yet absolute quiescence 
of posture! But why this vehe- 
ment and altogether unaccountable 
foreboding of impending evil borne 
in upon me? 

These bethinkings, however, were 
all the work of a few seconds, when, 
with eyes still riveted on the mys- 
terious watcher, I heard several 
voices within the room calling out 
in excited tones as though some 
altercation were going on. One 
voice above all the others came 
with a kind of strident sharpness 
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through the open window, in which 
it was easy to recognise D ’s 
hard and distinct accents. I seem 
to hear the words rasping out now 
as I write. “TI tell you I dealt 
myself the ace of spades;” then 
another voice, young N. ’s, 
“T’'ll take my oath you didn’t,” 
and then a terrible imprecation 
from D , which I will not re- 
peat, invoking the Prince of Dark- 
ness to the ruin of his soul and 
body if what he had stated was 
not the truth. 

As the last words struck on my 
ear the tall cloaked figure made 
an instantaneous movement, leaped 
up with a light swift spring to the 
window-sill he was standing under, 
and disappeared through the mus- 
lin curtains into the room, for I 

* was unable to see farther into it 
from my position. Another in- 
stant, and an ear-piercing scream 
rang out,—a harsh appalling cry as 
of mingled pain, rage, and terror, 
from one in dire extremity—and 
to my horror and utter amazement 
he in the cloak reappeared at the 
window with D gripped in 
his arms, and half slung over one 
shoulder, apparently struggling 
desperately. One instant both 
faces were visible in the moon- 
light, D ’s ghastly and con- 
vulsed, the other set back in its 
sombre hood and covered with a 
black domino, from the eyelets 
of which I was near enough to 
catch, as I fancied, a lightning- 
flash of fiendish malignancy and 
exultation. Ere I could collect 
my bewildered senses sufficiently 
to rush across to stop them, which 
I did a moment later, both men 
had vanished round an angle of 
the building. After them I 
rushed, shouting to the gate-sentry 
to alarm the guard, but on reach- 
ing the rear of the block not a 
soul was in sight. Out turned 
the guard, and telling the sergeant 
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to take a file and search the en- 
closure for two men fighting, I ran 
round to the mess-room. Mean- 
while, and before I could reach 
the entrance-door to the mess, the 
bell inside was ringing out peal 
after peal, and an officer came 
tearing out full tilt, nearly knock- 
ing me down. “What is it?” I 
burst out. ‘“ Where’s C ” (our 
regimental doctor) ; “is he in his 
quarters?” was the simultaneous 
counter - question, and away he 
rushed towards the quarter where 
Dr C—— was located. I ran 
into the anteroom, along with one 
or two of the mess-waiters, helter- 
skelter. And what a sight inside! 
There, huddled in a group, with 
pale scared faces, a whist-table 
overturned, and a litter of cards 
strewn all over the floor, were 
some half-dozen of my comrades 
of the —th, stooping over the 
prostrate form of D——, who lay 
motionless, with lips apart, eye- 
balls fixed and staring, his head 
lying back, supported by one of 
our fellows. It was a terrible 
moment. The surgeon, C——, 
came in a minute after, tore open 
D ’s waistcoat and shirt, looked 
hard at him, knelt down and put 
his ear to the drawn mouth, felt 
about the region of the heart, 
and shook his head. Life was 
extinct. 

As for myself, I could hardly 
believe my senses. The man I 
had just seen bodily carried off 
struggling in the arms of an un- 
known individual, lying here dead 
—it seemed an absolute hallucina- 
tion! I was too taken aback to 
ask a single question; but as my 
inquiring eyes went round the 
circle of assembled officers, I could 
see on the countenances of all a 
certain constraint mingled with 
their horror, but not a syllable 
was said. It was plain there was 
a further mystery behind. 
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The remains of the ill-fated 
D were removed to a spare 
room in the officers’ quarters, and 
there laid out to await official pro- 
ceedings on the morrow. 

It was not till after the funeral 
that I learned what had caused 
the uproar and altercation in the 
mess-room, which immediately pre- 
ceded the terribly sudden catas- 
trophe of that memorable night. 
And even at this distance of time, 
I tell the circumstances with pain 
and reluctance. D had dined 
with the regiment, and after the 
band had finished playing, he and 
some half-dozen subalterns sat 
down to play vingt-et-un. The 
stakes were high, and it was re- 
marked that D turned up a 


remarkable number of “ naturals.” 
N , a not long-joined ensign, 
had been dealt an ace of spades, 
and ‘ stood.” 

of the round, D 


At the conclusion 
, who was deal- 

ing, again showed a “natural,” the 
ace of which proved to be the ace 
of spades. This, of course, was too 
much for young N , green as 
he was; and though the tricks of 
the “heathen Chinee” had not 
then been sung, the case was mani- 
festly something of the same kind 
as that worthy’s performance. 
Hence the indignant remonstrance 
wafted out to my ears in the bar- 
rack square, followed by that aw- 
ful oath. Whereupon, according 
to some of the party, a momentary 
gust of air seemed to shake the 
farther window-sash, and simul- 
taneously the card-table was stirred 
—it was, they said, like the tremor 
of a slight earthquake shock — 
and straightway D threw his 
hands up and fell back in his chair, 
gurgling like one in a fit. The 
rest I have told, and I will say no 
more upon this. Which of us is 
prepared to cast a stone at an erring 
brother, leastwise when he is gone ! 
Needless to say, the officers of 
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her Majesty’s —th were for long 
thereafter uncommonly chary of - 
conferring upon outsiders the 
privilege of honorary membership 
of their mess. And for many a 
year the tragic circumstances I 
have set down, with perhaps some- 
what imperfect recollection of 
minor details, lingered on in the 
regiment as a kind of tradition, to 
be talked over on occasions, and 
amplified in various ways. But 
as for S (of whom more pre- 
sently) and myself, we kept our 
impressions as far as possible to 
ourselves, though something about 
them necessarily leaked out 
through the guard and sentry I 
had hailed, and from my original 
statements concerning the twain I 
believed I had seen so palpably in 
the moonlight. 

I have never been able to clear 
up the mystery of this dread tra- 
gedy. When the formal inquiry 
by the military and civil authori- 
ties came on, it was elicited from 
the non-commissioned officer of the 
night-guard that no person of the 
description I gave had been seen 
to enter or leave the barrack pre- 
cincts. The certified cause of the 
death was stated to be aneurism, 
spasm, or something of the heart 
—what I suppose we should call 
in common parlance, heart-disease 
The affair was rather hushed up, 
in deference to the feelings of 
D ’s relatives, one of whom 
came out to the island shortly 
afterwards to make inquiries, and 
settle up the affairs of the de- 
ceased. 

Those who have read thus far 
may not unnaturally have ex- 
plained to themselves what I wit- 
nessed in the square as pure ima- 
gination, a phantasm of my own 
brain. And this view I should 
probably myself have inclined to, 
but for one circumstance, which I 
have now to mention. In the 
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room above mine, and looking out 
on the square towards the mess- 
house, was quartered a very dear 
fellow, rather a favourite with us, 
although hardly robust enough for 
the roughing of a soldier’s life. 
Now it happened on this very 
Thursday evening S , who had 
been ailing for some time back of 
Malta fever, was lying on a couch 
in his room by the open window— 
the night being so warm — and 
listening to the band. He was 
still there when I came into bar- 
racks, and when I was arrested by 
the sight of the tall solitary figure 
opposite. When, several days after 
the sad event, I touched on the 
subject, S broke in with a 
very troubled face, and in a serious 
urgent voice asked, ‘‘ Did you see 
the man in the long cloak waiting 
for him?” Then I knew that 
whatever extra-vision had been 
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vouchsafed to me had been shared 
by him. Ah me! “pale death 
knocks with equal step,” sooner or 
later, at the door of us all, and 
8 , with nearly every other of 
my then comrades, has departed 
to that bourn where “there is no 
work, nor device, nor knowledge, 
nor wisdom ” ! 


As for me, were I to live to the 
patriarchal age of the oldest of the 
antediluvians, it would be impos- 
sible to obliterate the impressions 
forced successively upon me on 
that especially solemn but fatal 
Thursday. The cathedral service, 
the torchlight procession — and 
then, in terrible contrast, near 
about midnight, on the very thresh- 
old of a day most sad and sacred 
of all days to Christendom, the 
culminating horror of that shrouded 
one and his victim ! 
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RECENT GERMAN FICTION. 


ARCHZOLOGICAL romance being 
on the order of the day, the Old 
Saloon tables are encumbered with 
volumes in which we are summoned 
to take interest in the food of a 
Pharaoh or the foot-bath of a 
Cleopatra—a result for which we 
are doubtless indebted to Dr Schlie- 
man and some of his learned col- 
leagues. When the illustrious Ger- 
man antiquarian began to rake ap 
the dust of vanished generations, 
to open up unknown tombs and 
lay bare the site of forgotten cities, 
he was unconsciously evolving the 
forms of countless novels, good, 
bad, and indifferent, which ever 
since have been haunting us like a 
perfect Egyptian plague. 

It could not be otherwise: the 
task of reconstructing those shat- 
tered temples and palaces, of fit- 
ting warm flesh on to those old 
brittle bones, and of replacing 
those glittering gems or cunning 
orfévrerie on fair or dusky necks 
and arms, was too seductive to be 
resisted. Many imaginations took 
fire, and many hands undertook 
the gigantic task of attempting 
to resuscitate a whole defunct 
world. But the task, though al- 
luring, is also ungrateful; for if 
it be difficult faithfully to depict 
the living men and women we see 
around us, how much more so is 
it to invest with a semblance of 
probability those of whom we in 
reality know next to nothing? To 
be entirely just in our estimate of 
other ages is not difficult— it is 
impossible, says Froude; and if 
we find it hard to reconstruct in 


fancy the life, habits, speech, and 
thoughts of our great-grandfathers 
and mothers, how very much 
harder is it not to do the same 
for persons separated from us by a 
score of centuries or more ? 

Where all are ignorant there 
can be none to criticise, may have 
been the device of some who, with 
the admirable audacity of a Rider 
Haggard, undertook to revive the 
figure of Antony and Cesar’s im- 
mortal mistress. Criticism, how- 
ever, may as often be based upon 
instinct as upon knowledge, and 
even a comparatively ignorant 
reader is able to distinguish 
whether the figures placed before 
him are illumined by the few sacré 
of the true artist or by a trumpery 
rushlight. 

Far be it from me to condemn 
wholesale all antiquarian romances 
—I would only maintain the task 
of constructing a successful one 
to be no easy matter, requiring no 
common combination of talents. 
An exceptionally ardent and 
powerful imagination, which is 
the primary condition, must here 
be necessarily curbed by, and made 
subservient to, the stern exigencies 
of history, while something akin 
to the inspiration of poetical genius 
is required to bridge over the vast 
chasm separating the author from 
his figures—a result achieved, in 
our humble opinion, neither by Mr 
Wallace in ‘ Ben Hur,’ by Rider 
Haggard in ‘Cleopatra,’ nor by 
Herr Ebers in his latest Egyptian 
novel, ‘ Josua.’ ! 


Of Rider Haggard, indeed, it 





1 Josua: Eine Erzihlung aus Biblischer zeit, von Georg Ebers. 
Verlags Anstalt: 1890. 
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would not be fair to use the word 
failure with regard to his work, 
which would imply an unsuccessful 
straining after unrealised ideals, 
whereas, unless we do him gross 
injustice, Mr Haggard had nothing 
so preposterous in view as an ideal 
when he set to work. He amuses 
himself by fooling others, but is 
far too clever to fool himself. 
Knowing his audience, he treats it 
accordingly, and if we have any 
cause to fall foul of him, it is not 
because he thinks too highly of his 
own workmanship, but too meanly 
of his readers, by offering them 
such mental food as ‘She’ or 
‘Cleopatra.’ 

But with Herr Ebers the case 
is very different. He takes him- 
self seriously, as all Germans do, 
and evidently regards his work as 
an important service rendered to 
humanity. With toil and labour 
unspeakable —as he himself in- 
forms us in the preface—has he pro- 
duced this latest offspring of his 
brain. He has pondered over reams 
of ancient Egyptian papyrus, de- 
ciphered hundreds of hieroglyphic 
inscriptions, and wandered through 
miles of deserted ruins, in order 
to collect material for his story. 
There can be no doubt that he has 
worked exceedingly hard, and we 
are very sorry for him; our most 
prominent sensation on closing the 
second volume being the thought 
of how tired the poor author must 
have felt on laying down his pen 
at the end of page 426. He has 
enlisted our most sincere compas- 
sion, though we are unfortunately 
compelled to refuse our admira- 
tion. This is a hard world, in 
which, whatever moralists may 
say, merit is rarely its own re- 
ward ; and it is positively melan- 
choly to reflect that such an amount 
of patient toil, conscientious re- 
search, and painfully acquired eru- 
dition, should only have resulted 
in a very inferior novel, which, for 
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dramatic effect and interest of 
character, stands far behind the 
author’s previous works. 

The subject, the deliverance of 
the Hebrews from Egyptian bond- 
age, and their passage through the 
Red Sea, is a grand one, affording 
endless chances of success, but like- 
wise of failure. Herr Ebers informs 
us that the idea of depicting ina 
novel the wandering forth of the 
Hebrews occurred to him during a 
journey in Egypt, apparently some 
twenty years ago. To this idea was 
subsequently joined that of repre- 
senting the event from an Egyptian 
point of view—an aspect which 
he believes will be novel and sur- 
prising. 

But there is, as Ben Akiba tells 
us, no new thing under the sun, 
not even the novels of a Rider 
Haggard or an Ebers ; and, curious- 
ly enough, we were reminded of 
both these authors the other day 
when glancing through ‘ Le Roman 
de la Momie,’ written about forty 
years ago by Théophile Gautier. 

That alike the English as the 
German author are innocent of 
intentional plagiarism we are con- 
vinced; for had they chosen to cull 
from the leaves of an almost for- 
gotten French novel, they might 
surely have done so to better pur- 
pose. The resemblance, which can 
only be purely accidental, is in the 
case of Rider Haggard confined to 
the opening of an old Egyptian 
tomb, and the discovery inside the 
mummy’s coffin of a written scroll 
containing the story related by the 
author. The German novel chal- 
lenges a closer comparison, for the 
Frenchman’s book treats the self- 
same subject, and from an almost 
identical point of view. 

Miriam, sister of Moses,. is the 
heroine of Herr Ebers’s novel, and 
Josua, or Hosea (as he was first 
called), its hero. Miriam is be- 
trothed to Hosea—a circumstance 
for which we have no Scriptural 
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basis ; neither does there seem to 
be any historical authority for the 
statement that Hosea first served 
in the Egyptian army under 
Pharaoh, where he acquired the 
military knowledge which subse- 
quently enabled him to lead his 
people to their promised land. 
When the story opens, Hosea 
is returning from an expedition 
against the Lybian rebels, which 
has occupied him for a year and 
a half. For ten whole months he 
has had no news of his people, and 
his heart leaps up at sight of the 
obelisks of Tamis when he espies 
them in the distance. Soon he 
will see again his aged father Nun, 
to whom he clings with filial affec- 
tion, and Miriam his _ beloved, 
whose image has always accom- 
panied him in his wanderings. 
Miriam is not only a beautiful 
woman but a prophetess as well, 
by whose lips the God of Israel 
has chosen to speak to His people. 


Strong and serious as she was, no 
more fitting mate could Hosea 
find, and her powerful individu- 
ality had thrown into the shade 
another vision which formerly had 


captivated his imagination. Since 
her childhood he had loved and 
admired Kasana, daughter of 
Hornecht, the chief of Pharaoh’s 
archers, and for a time had dreamt 
of making her his wife. Then 
Kasana had wedded another, only, 
however, to return to her father’s 
home within a year a young widow ; 
and Miriam’s appearance had 
quickly dispelled any disappoint- 
ment which Hosea may have felt, 
when given to understand that 
Kasana could never have married 
a Hebrew. 

But the news which meets the 
returning warrior is not joyful. 
He finds his father’s house an 
empty ruin, like the other Hebrew 
dwellings, plundered and laid bare 
by the incensed Egyptians, who 
thus seek to revenge themselves 
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on the magician Moses who has 
caused the death of their first- 
born. Old Nun has fled with the 
rest, conducted by Moses out of 
Pharaoh’s reach. 

Then comes to him Ephraim his 
nephew, and speaks as follows :— 


“Miriam, daughter of Amram and 
Jochebeth, sends greeting to the son 
of Nun the Ephraite. Hosea [Help] 
art thou called, and as the helper o 
thy people art thou chosen by the 
Lord. Josua—that is, he whose hel 
is Jehovah — shalt thou hencefort 
be called by His order ; for through 
Miriam His handmaid doth the God 
of thy fathers, who is likewise thine, 
command thee to be the sword and 
shield of thy people. In Him is all 
strength, and He will fortify thine 
arm that it may annihilate all foes.” 


On hearing this message, Josua’s 
soul is torn by a sense of conflict- 
ing duties. On one side he be- 
longed to the Hebrew race, and 
the misfortunes of his people are 
his own. He shares the blood of 
Nun, of Miriam. But on the 
other hand has he not sworn al- 
legiance to Pharaoh? and how can 
he break his oath to become the 
leader of a people who are now 
the enemies of the king he serves? 
As a loyal seldier he is bound to 
despise every deserter. How, then, 
can he himself be guilty of that 
which he has so often punished 
with death in his subordinates? 

In Pharaoh’s army he has risen 
to high honour and fame. Shall 
he now renounce these in order to 
command an undisciplined horde 
of workmen and shepherds? Shall 
he renounce everything, change his 
whole life and his very name, 
merely at a woman’s bidding— 
even though she be beautiful, and 
he loves her? 

Josua feels such resignation to 
be impossible, and has almost de- 
cided to abide by his allegiance to 
Pharaoh when he is called to an 
old dying man, a former slave of 
Nun, who has charged him with 
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an order for his son. This order, 
whose purport is identical with 
Miriam’s summons, cannot, how- 
ever, as lightly be set aside. As 
a son, Josua feels bound to obey 
his father, and henceforth his 
mind is made up—or he believes 
it to be so. He will join his 
people, and become their leader. 

But alas for Josua’s vacillating 
character! Scarcely has he re- 
gained his tent after the interview 
with the old slave, when other 
messengers appear. A_ royal 
chariot with fiery steeds has 
halted at the entrance, and in its 
occupants Josua has recognised 
the Lord Chamberlain and chief 
Privy Councillor of the king, come 
hither to summon him to his 
majesty’s presence. 

The scene in which Josua appears 
before Pharaoh is not without a 
reflection of the author’s former 
power, and the portraits of Rui 
the old high priest with his rugged 
wrinkled face and shrewd gleam- 
ing eyes, as well as that of the 
queen seated by Pharaoh’s side, 
her lap full of flowers, with which 
she is weaving funeral wreaths for 
the corpse of her first-born, are 
vivid and picturesque. 

Rejoiced and encouraged by the 
benignant reception he meets, 
Josua ventures to bring forward 
his petition of being released from 
his oath of allegiance. His re- 
quest is granted conditionally ; 
Pharaoh orders him to hasten after 
the fugitives and induce them to 
return. When he shall have ac- 
complished his mission he shall be 
free to doas he chooses. The pros- 
pect of yet higher honour is, how- 
ever, held out to him as a bait, 
and the queen adds her gentle 
voice to Pharaoh’s request that 
Josua will take upon himself 
the office of mediator between 
Hebrews and Egyptians. 

Miriam, meanwhile, has been 
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wooed by another suitor, Hur, a 
man of the ripe age of fifty, who, 
though with silver threads streak- 
ing his dark hair, and with chil- 
dren and grandchildren of his own, 
is yet erect, and in full possession 
of his manly vigour. 

Miriam has just refused his offer, 
confessing that she loves another, 
when the sound of an approaching 
horseman is heard in the dark 
night, and Josua appears, having 
ridden fast and far in order to 
catch up his flying countrymen. 
Hur discreetly retires, leaving the 
lovers standing alone beneath a 
huge sycamore-tree, with stars 
shining all around them; but 
having detected the vacillating 
nature of Josua’s resolve, before 
going, he reminds Miriam of his 
offer, telling her that she may 
always count on him should she 
want a protector. 

The explanation between the 
lovers does not take a satisfactory 
turn, and is intensely wearisome. 
Josua wants to speak first, and ex- 
plain why he has come, but Miriam 
interrupts him, and insists first on 
relating to him the story of her 
life (which we suppose he knows 
already), and upon analysing the 
nature and development of her 
feelings towards him. Josua grows 
impatient, and so does the reader. 
Love conquers at last. Miriam 
sinks into his arms, and for one 
brief moment the prophetess is 
sunk in the woman. Then comes 
the reaction, when Josua begins 
to unfold his plans for the weal 
of his people. Not to follow them 
into the wilderness has he come 
hither, but to lead them back into 
Egypt, where a new and happier 
life awaits them. United to her, 
and happy in her love, he will 
rise to power and dignity, and 
together they will preside over 
the welfare of their countrymen. 

Miriam, who has listened to 
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him with growing distress, now 
breaks loose from his embrace, and 
tears her hand out of his. In 
words of inspired passion she 
upbraids him for being false to 
the call of the Almighty. He 
answers hotly, and beginning ap- 
parently to discover how very 
unsatisfactory and complicated a 
matter it is to make love to a 
prophetess, he accuses her of being 
cold and hard. 

Miriam throws herself on the 
ground beneath the sycamore-tree 
and prays for guidance, while 
around her the camp is beginning 
to wake up, and dawn is breaking. 
When she rises again, her resolve 
is fixed. She can never belong to 
a man who is deaf to the voice of 
God. Josua on his side refuses 
to break his oath to Pharaoh. So 
they part in anger and bitterness ; 
and Miriam, hurrying to meet the 
approaching Hur, lays her hand 
in his, and promises to be his 
wife. 

Five days later, Josua, loaded 
with chains, is on his way to the 
mines on the Sinaic peninsula. 
A sudden turn of fortune’s wheel 
has brought about his downfall. 
The old high priest is dead; 
and his successor, an implacable 
enemy of the Hebrews, has turned 
Pharaoh’s heart against him. Hor- 
necht, father of Kasana, incensed 
by Josua’s refusal to remain in 
Egypt and wed his daughter, has 
also become his enemy; and the 
dissolute Prince Siptah, who seeks 
to seduce Kasana as well as to 
rob Pharaoh of his crown, has his 
own reasons for wishing to get rid 
of an inconvenient rival. 

Kasana, broken-hearted on learn- 
ing the fate of the man she loves, 
sacrifices her honour in hopes of 
obtaining Josua’s release from 
Siptah, when the latter shall have 
become King of Egypt. She be- 
comes his mistress, and follows 
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him to the camp with the army 
sent to pursue the flying Hebrews, 
When the Egyptian host is drowned 
in attempting to cross the Red Sea, 
the chariot containing Kasana is 
washed ashore almost at the very 
feet of Ephraim, her boy-lover, and 
Miriam, her former rival in Josua’s 
love. She is still alive, but is 
quickly laid hold of by furious 
Hebrew women, one of whom in- 
flicts a mortal wound with a dag- 
ger on the helpless Egyptian ere 
Ephraim has time to interfere. Ka- 
sana, though dying, has yet strength 
enough left to relate her story to 
Nun and Ephraim, and to taunt 
Miriam with her faithlessness to 
Josua. Only she, Kasana, has 
loved him truly, she says trium- 
phantly, since for his sake she had 
sold herself to a man she hated. 
Her sacrifice has, however, been 
a needless one, and she might have 
economised both honour and life 
as far as any advantage to Josua 
is derived from the proceeding. 
At the time she dies he is still 
pursuing his weary march towards 
the mines: the convicts have nearly 
reached their goal, and are tra- 
versing the last mountain that 
separates them from their desti- 
nation, when from the valley below 
are heard the sounds of clanking 
arms and fierce war-cries. Josua 
pricks up his ears at the welcome 
sound, and presently has recognised 
among the combatants the vener- 
able figure of his old father. To 
overpower his Egyptian guards is 
apparently an easy matter, and 
five minutes later Josua has joined 
his people and assumed the com- 
mand of the Hebrew army, which, 
under his directions, gains a splen- 
did victory over the Egyptians. 
Josua is loudly welcomed by his 
people as their most natural and 
suitable leader ; and even Hur, 
who had hitherto commanded 
them, is willing, now that he is 
D 
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convinced of the integrity of 
Josua’s patriotism, to abdicate in 
favour of this distinguished suc- 
cessor. Miriam alone, we regret 
to say, behaves neither like a pro- 
phetess nor a lady on this occa- 
sion ; and, refusing to accept such 
degradation on her husband’s be- 
half, speaks and acts just as any 
ill-bred woman nowadays might 
do who sees herself suddenly de- 
posed from the position of Mrs 
Commander-in-Chief. Josua gives 
her a piece of his mind, which 
indeed she well deserves ; and even 
the gentle Hur, her husband, 
turns his back on her in disgust, 
bewailing the day when he had 
been fool enough to wed a pro- 
phetess. Smarting under the dis- 
pleasure of the two men dearest 
to her, Miriam comes to her senses ; 
and during another battle (against 
the Amalekites this time), when 
Josua delivers her from the grasp of 
a barbarian chieftain, she asks and 
obtains the forgiveness of her for- 
mer lover. Weare given to under- 
stand that from this time forth 
she renounces prophecy as a pro- 
fession, and retires into private 
domestic life, to the evident relief 
of her much-tried spouse. 

The bare outline of the story, 
as here related, has occupied so 
much time as to leave small leisure 
for comment or quotation. What 
chiefly strikes us here, besides the 
many improbable situations (of 
which we have merely indicated 
a few), and the utter incongruity 
of Miriam’s character, are the 
many effective and dramatic points 
which the author has missed. 

Why, for instance, does he not 
show us Moses face to face with 
Pharaoh, when he summons the 
king to let his people go? Why 
does he dismiss the plagues, of 
which so much picturesque capi- 
tal might have been made, with 
a mere allusion? And why, to 
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crown his omissions, does he not 
avail himself of the most self- 
evident climax suggested by his- 
tory to the tale of Josua—that of 
the sun standing still at his com- 
mand during the battle? 

It had been our intention, had 
space permitted, to give some 
quotations from Gautier’s work, by 
way of showing how the same 
subject has been treated before 
with far greater dramatic effect. 
Let one example suffice,—the page 
in which the Frenchman describes 
the passage of the Hebrews over 
the Red Sea :— 


“ Moses extended his staff over the 
water, after having called upon the 
Eternal One, and then there took 
place a wonder which no Egyptian 
hierophant could have accomplished. 
From the east there rose up a wind 
of exceeding power, which delved the 
waters of the Sea of Algues like a 
gigantic ploughshare, throwing back 
to the right and left briny hillocks 
crowned with foam. Parted by the 
impetuosity of this irresistible breath, 
which might have swept away the 
pyramids like grains of dust, the 
waters reared up in liquid walls, 
leaving free betwixt them a broad 
passage where the multitude could 
pass dry-footed. Through their trans- 
parency, as behind a thick sheet of 
glass, one could behold the marine 
monsters writhing in terror at being 
surprised by the daylight let into 
their mysterious haunts. 

“The tribes precipitated themselves 
towards this miraculous issue. Like 
a legion of ants dotting the floor of 
the gulf with two million black dots, 
the human torrent flowed between 
two liquid banks of green water, 
leaving their footprints on soil hither- 
to untouched save by the breast of 
the leviathan; and overhead the 
terrible wind sweeping above the 
Hebrew host, which it could have 
bowed down like ears of grain, by 
its pressure restraining the accumu- 
lated and roaring waves. It was the 
breath of the Eternal One, cutting 
the ocean in two!” 


Now see how Ebers describes 
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the identical scene, as witnessed 
by Ephraim, who has escaped from 
the Egyptians, and comes hither 
in the very nick of time to rejoin 
his people, just as they are about 
to cross the sea. 

“ After sunset Moses advanced with 
upraised staff, and with Aaron pray- 
ing and chanting by his side, on to 
the shore of the bay. The storm still 
raging with unabated fury had swept 
the sands clear of water, and now 
blew the flames and smoke of the 
torches, carried before each tribe, in 
a south-west direction. 

“The foremost chiefs, on whom all 
eyes were fixed in confident expecta- 
tion, followed old Nun with the 
Ephraites. The ocean floor on which 
they stepped was moist firm sand, 
forming a smooth inclined plane to- 
wards the sea, on which even the 
herds could tread securely. . . . The 
youth felt rejoiced by the storm, and 
the pungent odour of sea-weed and 
fish left here by the retreating waves 
pleased him better than the sweet 
nard perfumes in Kasana’s tent.” 


We cannot follow the Hebrews 
farther in their passage across the 
Red Sea, which, under conduct 
of Herr Ebers, occupies eighteen 
pages, and it would be scarcely 
fair to conclude this notice without 
some mention of the undoubted 
merits which must always dis- 
tinguish each work of the author. 

The flight of Ephraim, for in- 
stance, is admirably described ; 
likewise the scene in which the 
rapacious Hebrews, having reached 
the other shore of the Red Sea, 
plunder the corpses of their foes 
cast ashore by the waves. The 
writing of ‘Josua’ is equal to 
that in any of Herr Ebers’s former 
works; and if we have taken 
him thus severely to task, it is 
mainly because we are used to 
judge him by a high standard, and 
must naturally feel disappointed 
to encounter inferior workman- 
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ship from the hand which wrote 
‘Homo Sun,’ ‘Der Kaiser,’ and 
‘ Die Nilbraut.’ 


Richard Voss, though a German 
author of considerable repute, and 
who has successfully dramatised 
several of his works, had never 
been a favourite of ours until the 
other day we chanced to read ‘Die 
Sabienerin’!—one of his latest 
productions—in which, with singu- 
lar ability, he has hit off the key- 
note of Italian peasant life. He 
gives us a painting, as vivid as it 
is picturesque, of that dreary land- 
scape between Civita Vecchia and 
the mouth of the Tiber—a desolate 
stretch of sand and marsh, over- 
shadowed by the pestilential breath 
of the Roman fever. 

Here, in one of the numerous 
old ruined watch-towers that dot 
the coast at intervals, has taken 
refuge a solitary man known in 
the country as Baldassare Leste, 
but whose real name is Salvatore 
Barozzi. Nature had not intended 
him for a hermit. The son of 
affluent Roman citizens, his youth 
had been gay, and he had tasted 
of every pleasure offered by the 
capital, Cards and women had 
been his ruin. The lover of an 
insignificant and scarcely pretty 
actress who had betrayed him, he 
had killed his rival in a moment 
of passion, and had been forced to 
flee the country. After several 
years spent in America, the desire 
to look again upon his native 
country had grown irresistible, 
and he returns to Rome, where 
a trusty friend to whom he dis- 
closes his identity conceives the 
bold idea of concealing the person 
of the fugitive murderer under an 
official uniform. It is hard to 
find some one willing to accept 
the lonely and unwholesome post 
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of watchman on the Torre San 
Michele, so the matter is easily 
arranged, every one being miles 
from guessing Baldassare Leste, 
whose duty it is to keep a look- 
out on deserters and smugglers, 
to be no other than the abscond- 
ed criminal Salvatore Barozzi, on 
whose head a price is fixed. 

Salvatore has outlived—or be- 
lieves himself to have outlived— 
the follies of his youth. He has 
broken with the world, and ac- 
quired the habits of a savage and 
a hermit. His present life, which 
to most would seem a living death, 
is not uncongenial to him; and 
there is even a certain charm in 
his perilous position, so near to 
the Eternal City that on clear 
summer nights he can see the fire- 
works and rockets sent up from 
the capitol, and yet as virtually 
isolated as though dwelling on a 
desert island. From his lofty 
watch-tower he can overlook the 
sea as far as the Ponza islands, 
the shore from Civita Vecchia to 
Cape Circe; while on the other 
side, across the marshes, his eye 
can reach the Albano and Sabine 
mountains. 

Nor is he without pleasures in 
his self-chosen wilderness: he can 
fish to his heart’s content, shoot 
foxes among the ruins of old 
Ostia or wild boar in the thickets 
of Laurentum ; and in May, when 
the shore is thronged with north- 
ward returning quail, he can net 
by dozens those guileless and ex- 
hausted birds. The watch-tower 
itself furnishes plenty of sport— 
owls, bats, hawks, to say nothing 
of scorpions, lizards, and serpents. 
Salvatore is his own cook, and 
when there is nothing to be boiled 
or roasted he must fall back upon 
oil-soup or ricotta. Milk, bread, 
and cheese he can procure from 
the shepherds, so long as they 
dwell in his neighbourhood ; but 


for bread and oil he is forced 
to go once a-week to Ostia. These 
weekly excursions are the principal 
episodes in his uneventful life, for 
on these occasions he can at least 
hear the sound of human voices, 
and pick up little scraps of des- 
ultory news,—how many people, 
for instance, have been stricken 
down by the fever, or whether 
the carabinieri have been here 
lately in search of some escaped 
bandit. 

With the advent of summer, 
however, begins for him a period 
of intense loneliness: heaven and 
earth are swallowed up in a fiery 
glare; the very mountains seem 
to flee and hide themselves behind 
a thick golden mist. Whoever is 
free flies from this region of 
disease and death. The inhab- 
itants of Ostia, as of other neigh- 
bouring villages, desert their 
homes to wander eastward ; even 
the shepherds retire farther inland 
to escape the murderous breath 
of the malaria. Then for many 
months Salvatore scarcely hears 
another sound but the roar of the 
waves, the scream of the falcon, 
the sea-gull’s hoarse cry, and the 
distant bellow of ox or buffalo. 

Of herculean build and unim- 
paired strength, he can afford to 
brave the fever with impunity,— 
a provision of quinine being, more- 
over, included in the perquisites 
of his oftice. 

This life has gone on for several 
years when Salvatore makes the 
acquaintance of Marcantonia, and 
of her brother Francesco Latini, 
natives of the Sabine mountains, 
come to Ostia in hope of im- 
proving their lot. When the other 
inhabitants of Ostia had wandered 
forth to escape the malaria, these 
two alone had remained behind to 
earn a few scudi by selling oil 
and ricotta to stray customers like 
Salvatore. 
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When Salvatore first beheld 
Marcantonia she was standing 
with her distaff near an ancient 
stone sarcophagus, shrilly singing 
the refrain of a monotonous ritor- 
nello. The women of Ostia were 
harsh-featured and weather-beaten, 
but this young creature, half-child, 
half- maiden, has brown classi- 
cal features, pomegranate-red lips, 
flashing black eyes, and the wild 
grace of a young fawn—the first 
winsome female apparition he had 
set eyes on since he came here. 
The brother looked sickly and 
fretful, and must soon fall victim 
to the fever, thought Salvatore 
on his homeward way, and then 
what will become of the girl, alone 
in this wilderness? Perhaps she 
would go back to her mountain- 
home, or else the monks of Cro- 
cetta would take her under their 
protection, or else . . . He sud- 


denly began to wonder how she 
would look transported to his 


lonely watch-tower—so young, so 
fresh, with such red lips and flash- 
ing eyes. How would her shrill 
voice sound echoing through the 
old ruins ? 

Salvatore’s presentiment regard- 
ing Marcantonia’s brother is ful- 
filled. He falls ill of the fever, 
and the offer of quinine to stay 
its violence is refused by the 
ignorant girl. ‘“ Keep it for your- 
self,” she tells him. ‘I have made 
a great vow to the Madonna, and 
promised her a large wax-candle. 
Of a certainty she will help my 
brother.” 

Then comes a night when Sal- 
vatore is awakened from sleep 
by the girl’s piercing cries. Her 
brother is dying, and he must 
guide her to the monastery at 
Crocetta to fetch a monk to 
administer the last sacraments. 
She has ridden hither bestriding 
her barebacked steed. Salvatore 
vaults up behind her, and off they 
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go,—she sobbing and wailing all 
the way, and he strangely troubled 
to feel her slender form pressed 
against his loudly beating heart. 

By the time they regain Ostia 
with the monk, Francesco is a 
corpse. Marcantonia is nearly 
crazy with grief at the thought 
that her brother has gone with- 
out religious consolation ; and yet 
stronger than grief for his death 
is her stupefaction on realising 
that the Madonna, to whom she 
had vowed two large wax-candles 
for his life, had not even granted 
her this smaller favour of the last 
sacraments. She feels herself to 
have been cheated by heaven, and 
henceforth her faith is dead. 
When the monk suggests the ex- 
pediency of having masses said for 
the defunct, she sullenly refuses, 
even though they are offered at a 
very moderate price. Masses are 
of no use, she sacrilegiously de- 
clares, to the horror of the holy 
man, who departs after having 
advised her at least to put in the 
lottery the numbers representing 
the date and hour of her brother’s 
death. 

This seemed to Marcantonia a 
somewhat more reasonable sugges- 
tion. Yes, she would mark the 
numbers, and put them in the lot- 
tery next time she went to town. 


“¢ And take heed of Sor Baldassare,’ 
concluded the monk; ‘dost know 
that he loves thee ?’ 

“¢What is that to me?’ 

“* But take care.’ 

“* Ves—yes.’ 

“¢ And come sometimes to confes- 
sion.’ 

“¢T shall come.’ 

“When the monk had gone, Marec- 
antonia remained sitting alone. First 
she thought regretfully of the scudo 
she had been obliged to pay the monk 
for his useless visit to her dead 
brother ; then she remembered Sor 
Baldassare, and felt a sort of apathe- 
tic wonder that he should be in love 
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with her. No one had ever loved her 
yet, and even the idea that some one 
might love her had never yet occurred 
to her; and then she was so young— 
not yet sixteen! If Sor Baldassare 
loved her, then it meant that he 
wanted to marry her, because that 
was the only reason why a man fell 
in love with a girl. Then he came 
every evening to the house of his 
sweetheart and spoke to the parents, 
and then he either got the girl or else 
he did not get her. If the parents 
were dead, then the suitor spoke to 
the brother; but if the brother too 
was dead—then—then . . . Marcan- 
tonia had never yet heard of such an 
unprecedented case. What on earth 
was the suitor to do if the girl’s 
brother were likewise dead ? 

“Of matrimony Marcantonia only 
knew this much: that the couple 
went to church, and were there made 
man and wife, after which they lived 
together in a hovel ; the wife cooked 
for her husband, washed his linen, 
carried his burdens, submitted to his 
blows, and bore him children. This 
was all that Marcantonia knew.” 


But Salvatore was not think- 
ing of matrimony when, soon after, 
he suggested that Marcantonia 
should come and share his solitude 
in the ruined tower. 


“* We are both alone, and . . . you 
surely know that I love you.’ 

“She now stopped chewing, and 
presently said, in an expressionless 
voice— 

“My parents are dead, and my 
brother is dead. I do not know with 
whom you could speak ?’ 

“* With whom I should speak ? 
About what?’ 

“* About marrying me.’ 

“The Sabine girl said this in all 
simplicity, with intense gravity, with- 
out a change of expression, staring 
fixedly at her lover with great black 
eyes. 

“For a moment Salvatore felt 
baffled by her simplicity, but recov- 
ering his presence of mind, burst into 
a loud laugh. 

“*Marry you! You thought I 
wanted to marry you, and did 
not know with whom to discuss the 
matter ?’ 
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“ce My 
dead... 

“Salvatore was silent, and gazed 
wonderingly at the young mountain 
girl.” 


parents and brother are 


But when he tries to seize her 
passionately in his arms, she re- 
pulses him ; and one night when 
he attempts to enter her lonely 
hovel, she takes down her brother’s 
old gun and discharges it into the 
darkness. Salvatore, wounded in 
the shoulder, sinks down fainting 
on the threshold, whereupon Marc- 
antonia composedly strikes a light 
and helps him to stagger into the 
room. Then she goes to Crocetta 
and fetches a monk to withdraw 
the bullet, to whom Salvatore, 
on recovering consciousness, says, 
“When I am well again I shall 
come to Crocetta with Marcantonia 
to be married.” 

So they are married, without 
festivities or witnesses, in the lit- 
tle church of the monastery—a 
crumbling damp edifice, where 
birds of prey fly in and out un- 
disturbed, and a large poisonous 
serpent lying coiled on the altar- 
steps can scarcely be induced to 
move aside to make way for the 
bridal couple. The few remaining 
monks—all prematurely doomed 
to the fever death—are the only 
guests: one solitary candle is hur- 
riedly lighted, and the ceremony 
accomplished with slovenly haste. 
The priest may have been of opin- 
ion that here in the wilderness 
“Yes” and “ Amen” were sufii- 
cient liturgy for the occasion. It 
was at any rate most praiseworthy 
in the couple to have taken the 
trouble to come to church at all, 
and have their hands joined by a 
minister of God. Likewise the 
omission of rings, certificate, and 
register made no difference as to 
the sanctity of the act. 

With this young fresh com- 
panion to enliven his solitude, 
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Salvatore feels quite happy at 
first. Often and often he would 
call her, merely in order to have 
the pleasure of hearing her voice 
echo through the ruined walls. 
By-and-by he finds out that she 
is very silent, and upbraids her 
for it; but of what should Marc- 
antonia have spoken? Speaking 
and thinking were not in her line, 
and her dull range of thought did 
not extend beyond the circum- 
scribed horizon of her daily work 
and wants. She knew a few songs 
—those indescribably mournful 
and monotonous songs of the Sa- 
bine people—and for some time Sal- 
vatore experienced a certain plea- 
sure in listening to her, stretched 
out on his bed, or lying on the 
sand in the shadow of the old 
walls; but after a while he grew 
weary of those monotonous strains, 
and roughly forbade her to sing. 
Thenceforth Marcantonia sang no 
more unless directly ordered to 
do so. 

Marcantonia shows no curiosity 
to hear about her husband’s former 
life, when, seated together on the 
shore in the long summer even- 
ings, he attempts to relate it to 
her. Impelled to break the silence 
by at least the sound of his own 
voice, he has told her all about 
the golden days of his youth, spent 
in the capital, and how there he 
had loved an actress and been be- 
trayed by her, and then was forced 
to flee the country for having killed 
his rival. Marcantonia understands 
next to nothing of all this, nor does 
she care to hear more; and not 
once had the idea occurred to her 
that she is unsuited to this man 
who has made her his wife. 

Five years later we find Marc- 
antonia a mere shadow of her 
former self, whose glowing beauty 
had once lit the flame of passion 
in Salvatore’s heart. At the age 
of twenty she is already a worn 
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and faded woman, a prey to the 
fever which is the doom of all her 
countrywomen. She has got one 
child, and has buried another. 
When this second child is dying, 
though passionately attached to it, 
Marcantonia does not pray for its 
life or offer candles to the Ma- 
donna, convinced that it would 
avail nothing. She accepts her 
fever as something natural and 
inevitable ; and though sometimes 
so weak that she can scarcely drag 
herself about, performs her house- 
hold duties as before, without 
thought of complaint. As a mat- 
ter of course, too, she accepts her 
husband’s rough words and rougher 
blows. Has not every man a right 
to treat his wife as he chooses? 
and is it not her duty to submit 
patiently to all his caprices? But 
yet the thought that he should 
ever come to feel ashamed of hav- 
ing married her never crossed 
Marcantonia’s mind. 

Then, one morning in spring, 
when Salvatore, with his dog and 
gun, had gone forth in quest of 
quail on the Holy Island, he hears 
sounds of gay talking and laughter, 
and peeping through the brush- 
wood, catches sight of a group of 
fashionably dressed men and wo- 
men come hither with a like pur- 
pose. Already they have netted 
dozens of the helpless birds, to 
which the ladies, with bloodthirsty 
eagerness and many becoming lit- 
tle cries of triumph, are giving the 
coup de grace. 

His first impulse is to slink 
away unobserved, but something 
impels him to stay. It is long 
since the husband of Marcantonia 
has looked upon such apparitions, 
and although too far off to dis- 
tinguish their features, an inde- 
scribable perfume of elegance, of 
refinement, seems to be wafted to- 
wards him as he crouches in the 
myrtle thicket. He would have 
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passed unnoticed had not a lady, 
pursuing a wounded quail escaped 
from the net, run straight in his 
direction. Despite her high heels, 
narrow skirts, and tightly laced 
bodice, she displays extraordinary 
agility in following her prey, and 
plunging into the thicket, suddenly 
finds herself confronted by a man 
with the appearance of a brigand. 


“*Tucia!’ he cries, before she 
has had time to shriek out in terror ; 
for in spite of her powdered cheeks, 
= hair, and painted eye- 

rows, he has at once recognised his 
former mistress. 

“She turns pale under her powder, 
when at last she too has realised who 
he is. 

“* What do you want of me? We 
are strangers now. We can have 
nothing more in common.’ 

“*Vet because of you I killed a 
man.’ 

“She shuddered—then with chok- 
ing voice and bated breath he tells 
her how, because of her, his life has 
been ruined, and how if she sees him 
now a broken and half-savage man, it 
has been her work. She recognises 
too that he loves her as madly as 
ever, and that in his eyes she is still 
young and beautiful. .. . 

“Meanwhile Marcantonia is sit- 
ting in front of the tower spinning. 
Often the distaff sinks from her hand, 
or the thread breaks off abruptly, for 
the fever that is in her makes her 
tremble piteously. In her dull fe- 
vered brain a pathetic thought is re- 
volving somewhat in this fashion : 

“*To-day the fever is strong. If 
only the quinine were not so dear, 
But Salvatore thinks it does not help, 
and he must know. I shall beg him 
to go to Crocetta to the monks, and 
ask for leaves from the fever-tree. 
I shall cook them. If only Silvio is 
spared from the fever! If it were 
any good, I would vow a veil to the 
black Madonna at Genezzano. I have 
linen enough, and the lace I could 
make in winter. But it is of no use. 
Little Francesco was also obliged to 
die. Perhaps I shall die this summer 
when the others go to Arriccia. 
What does it signify? there is noth- 
ing to be done against it.’” 
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Her reveries are interrupted by 
approaching footsteps and voices. 
Salvatore is returning with a gay 
party of gentlemen and ladies who 
have desired to see his watch-tower. 
Marcantonia, ordered to roast the 
quails they have brought with 
them, sullenly obeys ; but when she 
sees the stout painted woman with 
the yellow hair caressing the little 
Silvio, and luring him to her side 
by a shining gold piece, she throws 
herself like a tiger upon her rival, 
and snatches away her child from 
the grasp of the astonished actress. 
The gold coin Marcantonia con- 
temptuously casts on the ground, 
and retires with the gait of an out- 
raged empress. 

After this first meeting Salvatore 
goes often to Rome to visit Lucia, 
for whom his old passion has re- 
vived with tenfold force. Danger 
of recognition there is none, for 
she alone knows his secret. His 
long tawny beard and coarse linen 
blouse are sufficient to disguise 
him from the Salvatore of former 
days. Lucia is meditating an ex- 
cursion to America as directress of 
a dramatic company of her own, 
and it occurs to her that her former 
lover may be of use to her there. 
She has small difficulty in persuad- 
ing him of the illegality of his 
marriage with Marcantonia. At 
the time when he had wedded her, 
the law of civil marriage was long 
since established in Italy. The 
monk had no authority or right to 
marry them at all. It would there- 
fore be easy for him to shake off 
this low creature, who had no legal 
claim upon him. But the child 
was pretty, and Lucia had taken 
a fancy to it—they would take it 
with them to America. 

Salvatore’s next step is to go to 
the monk who had pronounced the 
nuptial blessing, and bitterly to 
reproach him for his share in the 
matter. A fine kettle of fish he 
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has prepared with his stupid bung- 
ling. His wife indeed! Was the 
monk not aware that this woman 
was not his wife at all? that he 
had no right to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony? If the matter 
were reported to headquarters at 
Rome, then he—the monk—would 
be severely punished. 

The good old monk was sorely 
frightened, for in truth he knew 
that the Government had pro- 
claimed certain new-fangled laws 
with regard to marriage; and 
though the servants of God need 
not observe the laws of an impious 
Government, why should a poor, 
old, fever-sick man have to suffer 
because of his obedience to God ? 

With a sigh he is forced to ac- 
knowledge that though binding in 
the sight of heaven, Salvatore’s 
marriage is invalid in the eye of 
the law, and finally consents to 
come and explain the matter to 
the poor betrayed woman. “ Marc- 
antonia is so stupid,” says Salva- 
tore, ‘I could never get her to 
understand.” 

The scene in which the good- 
natured, easy-going monk endeav- 
ours to explain this complicated 
case without compromising his 
own conscience, is one of the best 
in the book. 


“Marcantonia had put oil - soup, 
frittata, ricotta, bread, and wine be- 
fore the two men, and then crouched 
herself down in a corner to rest from 
the exertion of cooking. She looks 
on while the monk clears the platters 
almost unaided, Salvatore confining 
himself chiefly to the wine, which 
he feverishly quaffed in great 
draughts. Suddenly he calls out to 
the Padre with hoarse voice, 
‘Enough—you have eaten enough ! 
Now tell her.’ Then gulping down 
the contents of a last glass, he gets 
up and throws himself on the bed. 

_“The monk finished swallowing 
his morsel, then sighed plaintively 
and prepared to speak. 
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“ * Well—well ; yes, I shall tell her. 
Hey, Marcantonia! where have you 
hidden yourself ?’ 

“ Marcantonia would have risen 
and gone to the hearth, but the monk 
called out to her to remain where 
she was. So she remained. The 
Padre began— 

“Tt is godless, my good Marcan- 
tonia, godless! I mean the Govern- 
ment, and how the Government breaks 
the laws of God. You know that 
they have made the Holy Father 
prisoner in Rome, that they drive 
the blessed saints from their houses, 
and that the Government persecutes 
us poor monks and servants of God 
like the very devil himself? You 
have heard of the Government, my 
good Marcantonia, have you not?’ 

“‘Marcantonia had heard of the Gov- 
ernment often enough, but she had 
never formed any idea of what the Gov- 
ernment exactly was. How should 
she? No one expected that of her. 
The monk was satisfied to know that 
she had heard of it. He continued— 

“¢That you may learn to what a 
pass things have come in the world, 
what injustice is done to the Church, 
and how the kingdom of Satan is 
spreading over the earth. Now, for 
instance, I myself have married you 
to this man. You are the wife of 
this man, or rather you believe your- 
self so to be. Is it not so, my poor 
Marcantonia ?’ 

“ Marcantonia believed it. 

“*Well, you see, you believe it; 
and it would be so if everything 
were in order. But here now comes 
that rascally Government and says, 
‘What—how? Marcantonia should 
be the wife of Sor Baldassare? How 
so? What does Marcantonia im- 
agine? That the Padre Agostino of 
Crocetta had married her to Sor 
Baldassare? May the fever take 
the fellow! What business has the 
fellow to marry Marcantonia to Sor 
Baldassare? How does the fellow 
come by such a notion? How can 
the fellow presume to do such a 
thing? Has he perhaps received the 
papers? Did Marcantonia and Sor 
Baldassare bring him the papers to 
testify that the Government had mar- 
ried them together? Hey, Marcan- 
tonia, did you bring me the papers?’ 
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“ Marcantonia had brought no 
papers to the Padre Agostino ; knew 
nothing about papers—nothing at all. 
She sat there immovable, staring at 
the monk, listening, and—well, just 
listening. 

“Padre Agostino began to lose his 
composure. 

“* Ves; my poor Marcantonia, if 
you have brought no papers to Padre 
Agostino, says that dog of a Govern- 
ment, then I cannot help you—it is 
a bad business ; for that fellow of a 
monk had no right at all to marry 
you to Sor Baldassare. Then may the 
devil carry off that scoundrelly monk, 
for you are not at all the wife of 
Sor Baldassare, says that devil of a 
Government. Do you understand, my 
poor Marcantonia ?’ 

“But Marcantonia understood 
nothing—not a word did she under- 
stand. How should she not be the 
wife of her husband ?—she who had 
been married to him by a priest in a 
church ; who had borne him children, 
and had ever been to him a true and 
obedient wife? No; she understood 
nothing of all this. 

“ Large drops of perspiration began 
to stand on Padre Agostino’s brow. 
He loudly bewailed the injustice 
done to the Church ; rated that Satan 
of a Government whose disorders dis- 
turbed the peace of the Holy Father 
at Rome; scolded Salvatore and Mar- 
cantonia because they had brought 
him no papers, and had therefore 
cheated and belied him; endeavoured 
once more to make her understand 
the matter, that she was not at all 
the wife of her husband, but merely 
his mistress—at least, so says that 
Beelzebub of a Government ! 

“* And do you not see, my poor 
Marcantonia, that if Sor Baldassare 
were to go to Rome to-morrow and 
marry there, he can do so, for the 
Government will say to him: “You 
can take a wife whenever you please, 
my worthy Sor Baldassare, only you 
must come to us first with her. After 
that you can go with your wife wher- 
ever you please,—to Padre Agostino 
at Crocetta for aught we care.” So is 
it, my poor Marcantonia. It is sinful 
—godless. But what can we poor 
monks do to hinder it? You see it 
yourself, my daughter, do you not ?’ 


“Did Marcantonia see it? She 
had risen, and, like a moving statue, 
had advanced to the hearth, whose 
glowing embers cast a lurid light 
upon her,—on her ghastly face, on 
her limply hanging arms. Salvatore 
had raised himself up on his couch : 
he held his breath; his eyes hung 
upon her figure. 

“Slowly Marcantonia said— 

“Ts he going to Rome to-morrow 
to take another wife ?’ 

“The monk cried out, ‘ Not so, not 
so! This was merely an example to 
make you understand the matter. 
How can you think of such a thing? 
I was only telling you how that black- 
guardly Government would speak to 
him and say, “Sor Baldassare, you 
can take another wife when you 
please, for Marcantonia is not your 
wife.” He can, my daughter, but he 
will not. Is it not so, Sor Baldas- 
sare? Tell this good creature that 
you do not think of such a thing; 
that you are sorry for her, and furi- 
ous with that diabolical Government. 
But what can you do?’ 

“No, Salvatore would do nothing. 
Even Marcantonia was obliged to see 
that ; and she must see, too, that it 
was generous of him not to go to 
Rome to-morrow and take another 
wife,” 


The monk beats a hasty retreat, 
for he feels uncomfortable in face 
of that rigid, staring figure. He 
would have given her his blessing 
at parting, but she declines. Sal- 
vatore accompanies the monk, for 
he too does not care to remain 
alone in her presence. By next 
morning, however, he has regained 
his composure, and in a few cold 
words gives Marcantonia her dis- 
missal, She has heard what the 
monk has said, and that they are 
nothing to each other. She must 
go, for he also would be soon leav- 
ing the tower; and here was 
money to enable her to go back 
to her mountains, or wherever she 
chose. Marcantonia took the 
money, but in the next moment 
let it drop to tht ground. Sal- 
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vatore laughed. She will soon 
stoop for it again; I know these 
women. 

Then ensues a struggle for the 
child. 


“¢Tt is my child, says Salvatore. 

“‘Tt is mine too, for I am its 
mother.’ 

“¢The boy shall remain with his 
father.’ 

“¢ You will bring him to the strange 
woman.’ 

“ce Yes.’ 

“ Marcantonia gave a hoarse cry,— 
not a scream of madness or fury, but 
rather it sounded like the last dyin 
wail of a creature forsaken by God 
and man. She had no more strength 
to call upon her child to follow her. 
All grew black before her eyes, and 
groping blindly as in the dark, she 
turned to go—away from home, hus- 
band, and child ; crawling with sore- 
ly shaking limbs, but never pausing 
or looking back, even when she hears 
her boy begin to cry.” 


She was already far on her way 
across the burning plain when she 
noticed that their dog Garrib had 
followed her. She chased it away ; 
but when the faithful animal would 
not leave her side, and sprang up 
caressingly to her, she took a stone 
and threw it at her only friend. 
Then she went on alone—on and 
on over the burning steppe she 
struggled painfully. Dazzled by 
the glare, she had momentarily 
closed her eyes, and is nearly 
ridden down by a troop of cara- 
biniert. Lucia, having changed 
her mind, has betrayed her lover, 
and these soldiers are now in 
search of him. They stop and 
question Marcantonia as to the 
whereabouts of Baldassare Leste, 
alias Salvatore Barozzi. They 


have been told that he is con- 
cealed at the Torre San Michele— 
can she give them any informa- 
tion? Marcantonia, her dormant 
faculties aroused by the danger of 
the man who has been her hus- 
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band, contrives to deceive the 
carabiniert. Not at the Torre 
San Michele will they find the 
man they seek, she tells them, 
but at the Torre Paterno, ten 
migle in the opposite direction. 
The carabinieri, after a few oaths, 
depart on the false scent. Marc- 
antonia gazes scornfully after 
them. The fools, to think that 
a Sabine woman would stoop to 
betray, and were it her most 


‘deadly enemy ! 


Painfully, laboriously, Marcan- 
tonia turns again, and drags her- 
self back to the ruined tower in 
order to warn Salvatore of his 
danger. He will yet have time 
to escape; but the child! She 
cannot suffer it to become the 
property of that painted woman ; 
she will save it. And having 
picked up a large poisonous ser- 
pent, which she stupefies with a 
blow, she regains the Torre San 
Michele before sunset. Salvatore 
is asleep, but the little Silvio runs 
out to meet his mother. He 
catches sight of her tied-up white 
veil. What is in it? Has she 
brought him something ? 


“ Silvio seized hold of the bundle, 
but Marcantonia took it from him, 
embraced her child, and opened the 
cloth. 

“Silvio cried out in terror : a large 
serpent had darted out swift as an 
arrow, and had bit him in the arm. 
In the next instant the reptile had 
vanished in the grass.” 


Salvatore awoke to find his boy 
dead, and his discarded wife re- 
turned to warn him of his danger. 


“The carabinieri seek you. I 
have sent them to Paterno, but they 
may be here by midnight.’ 

“< You sent them to Paterno and 
came back .. .?’ 

“¢* You must go at once.’ 

“ ¢ Marcantonia !’ 

“¢* You must go !’ 

“ ¢ Forgive me !’ 
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“ 6'Ven’ 

“ ¢ Where is the boy?’ 

“* He sleeps. I cannot awake him.’ 

“* Keep the child.’ 

“<*Tt is dead. I killed it.’ 

“* Killed it? You—the child ?’ 

“You would have brought it to 
the strange woman.’ 

“Then he cried out wildly : 

“** She—she has betrayed me !’ 

*¢ And you are going to her?’ 

“ ¢ Yes—to kill her.’ 


«“ By daybreak the carabinieri have. 


reached Torre San Michele. The man 
whom they seek has fled. Only a dying 
woman crouched near the hearth, 
holding a little corpse in her arms.” 


Natural, refined, and pleasing 
in style, Marie Ebner Eschenbach, 
one of the most popular of German 
authoresses, never rises to sublim- 
ity nor sinks to vulgarity ; and if 
she has not produced one single 
strong original character, she has 
been singularly successful in de- 
picting types. Her young, high- 
spirited, fast Contessen, clever 
spiteful dowagers, old tyrannical 
family servants, quaint country 
doctors and schoolmasters, correct 
world- weary men, and flippant 
young cavalry officers, appear over 
and over again in each of her works 
—always true to life, but always 
the same under different names. 

Though herself belonging to an 
ancient aristocratic family,! and 
reared in all the traditions of her 
house, this authoress is gifted 
with a keen eye for the ridicules 
and shortcomings of her caste— 
nowhere more strongly accentu- 
ated than in Austria, the land par 
excellence of rigid etiquette and 
aristocratic ignorance. No other 
hand has unmasked the foibles of 
Austrian aristocratic society with 
such thorough comprehension of 
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her subject, nor pierced them with 
such delicately pointed shafts of 
sarcasm, Her delightful story, 
‘Zwei Contessen,’ is one of the 
most successful society skits ever 
written ; and as a model of quaint 
pathos and refined humour, one 
of her sketches, entitled ‘ Die 
Freiherrn von Gimperlein,’ has 
seldom been surpassed. It is in 
such brief sketches that this 
popular authoress is seen at. her 
best, for in longer narrative she 
often fails, her plots being fre- 
quently strained and improbable, 
and her dramatic effects thread- 
bare and hackneyed. 

These faults are specially marked 
in her latest work, ‘ Unsiihnbar,’ 2 
which title translated into English 
means Inexpiable. 

Countess Marie Wolfsberg, the 
heroine (the authoress’s heroines 
are invariably Contessen or Baron- 
essen), is gifted with every grace 
of mind and body. Having lost 
her mother, she has been brought 
up by a fascinating worldly minded 
father, who occupies a high minis- 
terial position, and by his sister, 
a clever freethinking old maid. 
Marie secretly loves Felix Tessin, 
but having been convinced of his 
unworthiness, consents to marry 
Count Hermann Dornach, who is 
honest as well as rich, and loves 
her sincerely. His mother—one 
of those frosty old Austrian dow- 
agers whom we know so well, 
both in and out of print—is an- 
nounced one day to Marie’s pres- 
ence :— 


“She came in with an expression 
as though she had been sent hither 
to deliver the key of heaven. In set 
dignified words she brings forward 
Hermann’s petition of being allowed 
to pay his addresses to Marie. 





1 Her maiden name is Countess Dubsky—one of the most distinguished aristo- 


cratic Moravian families. 


2 Unsiihnbar, von Marie Ebner Eschenbach. Berlin: Gebriider Paetel. 
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“*He would be overjoyed by your 
consent,’ she concludes, ‘and you can 
give it confidently. I flatter no one, 
least of all my own self in the person 
of my son. My opinion of him, how- 
ever, which is shared by every un- 
prejudiced person, is that there exists 
no truer, nobler, wiser man than he.’ 

“She paused, expecting an answer ; 
then as none came, proceeded— 

“¢Tf your mother had been alive, I 
would have told her first, and she then 
would have spoken to you. Regard 
me as her mouthpiece.’ 

“Marie lowered her eyes—her lips 
trembled : still she was silent. 

“* Perfectly secure happiness is sel- 
dom offered to us twice in this life: 
those who have once rejected it will 
scarcely ever meet it again,’ continued 
the Countess, after another pause, 
colder and more formally than be- 
fore.” 


Marie marries Hermann, who, 
strangely enough, turns out to be 
very nearly all his mother had 
declared, and finds in her marriage 
a calm contented sort of happiness, 
which is further secured by the 
birth of a child. Soon after her 
marriage she has, however, experi- 
enced a severe shock on discover- 
ing the father whom she so adored 
to be a notorious and commonplace 
Don Juan, whose infidelities had 
cost her mother life and reason ; 
and she likewise learns that Dolfi 
Forster, a ragged consumptive 
youth, who once or twice has ac- 
costed her with impudent familiar- 
ity, is her father’s illegitimate son 
and her own brother. This know- 
ledge is brought home to her by an 
exceedingly clumsy device, for she 
reads these painful disclosures in 
an old torn diary of her mother’s, 
found in an ornamental desk which 
her father (in ignorance of its con- 
tents) had given her on the eve of 
her wedding-day. 

When Marie’s old lover, Count 
Felix Tessin, reappears on the 
scene, and renews his declarations, 
she refuses him with proper dig- 
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nity ; but another meeting, brought 
about by the treachery of her ille- 
gitimate step-brother, in a lonely 
pavilion in the park, ends more 
disastrously, and a second child is 
born who has no right to the name 
of Dornach. 

Now that she feels herself to be 
unworthy of her husband’s affec- 
tion, Marie begins to realise its 
full value, and as a fallen and 
guilty woman, she loves him far 
more passionately than she has 
ever done in the bright days of 
her innocence. 

Then Hermann and her eldest 
son are drowned by an accident, 
leaving Marie a widow with one 
boy. She has hitherto only kept 
her guilty secret in order to pre- 
serve the peace of a good and 
noble man: now that he is dead, 
she can keep silent no longer, and 
openly confesses that her sole re- 
maining child has no right to the 
name of Dornach, and cannot there- 
fore inherit the family estates. As 
a disgraced woman in the eyes of 
the world, she returns to her 
father’s house, where, of course, 
she soon dies in the most edi- 
fying sentiments, after having 
refused to let her lover make 
atonement by giving her his 
name. 

This exceedingly faulty and 
hackneyed plot is redeemed by 
considerable merit. The charac- 
ter of the fashionable, fascinating, 
dissolute father, whose chief sensa- 
tion on hearing Marie’s declaration 
is that, in confessing her sin, she 
has added a bétise to a fault; the 
two young, fast, horsey, slangy 
Womsheim couples ; Fraulein Nul- 
linger, the nervous, irritable dame 
de compagnie; old Lisette, the 
lady’s-maid, with her antiquated 
coquetry and her true devotion to 
her young mistress,—all these, and 
many others, are drawn in the 
author’s best manner; and if we 
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have met them before, we are glad 
to meet them again. 

Among the spirituelle innuen- 
does against the foibles of her 
caste may be quoted the following 
passage, in which she describes 
how the news of Tessin’s intended 
journey to Asia affects the high- 
born ladies of the capital :— 


“ All those hitherto ignorant from 
conviction, sworn enemies of geo- 
phy, began now to cultivate that 
Seasteiee despised science. Maps of 
Asia are in unprecedented request in 
aristocratic houses; the routes by 
which Tessin would, should, or might 
travel are carefully indicated in red 
neil. A hundred young female 
eauties are suddenly animated by a 
previously unknown Wanderlust.” 


Still the subject is not a pleasant 
one, and the title ‘ Inexpiable’ 
scarcely less disagreeable than the 
contents of the book. We have 
already heard too much of the 


“lovely woman who has stooped 
to folly,” and who too late dis- 
covers “death to be the only art 
her guilt to cover,” and would 
rather be excused her further ac- 
quaintance, either in English or 
German print. 


Martin Bauer’s latest work, ‘ Die 
Schlossfrau von Ildenau,’! would 
not be worthy of notice but for 
the fact that it reads like a trans- 
lation from Mrs Henry Wood 
transported to German soil, —a 
species of novel exceedingly popu- 
lar among a certain and by no 
means insignificant class of read- 
ers. If such be the food they 
crave, there is no danger of the 
supply ever running short, and 
there is no reason why such stories 
should not be turned off in endless 
succession by any decently edu- 
cated German writer of average 
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intelligence and industrious habits, 
who has only got to peruse half a 
dozen of the earlier novels of Miss 
Braddon or Mrs Henry Wood in 
order to have imbibed sufficient 
literary ideas to last him through- 
out a long life. 

In the opening scene of the 
present book, Eleanore Wadding- 
ton, one of those distractingly 
beautiful women whom we know 
so intimately—alas ! only on paper 
—with delicately chiselled white 
marble features, red gold hair, in- 
scrutable sea-green eyes, and the 
gait of an empress, has just lost her 
only child, and having therefore no 
sensible reason for remaining the 
wife of a man whom she had 
only married under a mistaken 
impression of his wealth, she casts 
him off, and announces her inten- 
tion of henceforth pursuing her for- 
tunes alone. The husband who loves 
her passionately, obligingly offers 
to drown himself; and in order 
that there may be no possible mis- 
take about the matter, we are asked 
to accompany the wretched man 
to London Bridge, whence he 
makes his death-spring into the 
Thames, and are made to hear and 
see the dark gurgling waters as 
they close over his head. 

Then the scene changes, and we 
are shown a wealthy middle-aged 
German count, a widower, with an 
only daughter of the ingenuous 
tom-boy species. Rhona has got 
a great many pretty dresses which 
are described to us minutely, but 
her hands are sadly brown and un- 
cared for ; and though nearly seven- 
teen, she has acquired none of the 
indispensable graces of young-lady- 
hood which are requisite to accom- 
pany and set off Parisian toilets. 
Her doting father becoming aware 
of his daughter’s defects, resolves to 





! Die Schlossfrau von Ildenau, von Martin Bauer. Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags 
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give her an English governess, 
whose manner and conversation 
will no doubt have a salutary in- 
fluence on his madcap darling. 
The governess, whose name is 
Miss Eleanore Forrest, arrives, and 
startles every one by her wonder- 
ful beauty, her exquisite marble 
features, inscrutable sea - green 
eyes, red gold hair, and royal gait. 
Rhona, of course, takes an instinc- 
tive dislike to a woman whose 
beauty so far surpasses her own ; 
and one can scarcely blame her, for 
within a few days of her arrival the 
beauteous Eleanore has stolen the 
heart of Count Herbert, Rhona’s 
cousin and intended bridegroom, 
and by the end of a few weeks has 
so completely turned the head of 
the elder Count that he has asked 
her to be his wife. 

Rhona, on realising that she 
has lost a bridegroom and gained 
a stepmother, very naturally gets 
brain-fever without loss of time ; 
and even when she is declared 
convalescent, her former spirits 
and laughter are gone. 

The old Count marries Elea- 
nore, and for some time is quite 
happy in the possession of his 
beautiful, cold, inscrutable wife ; 
but after a while, just when he 
is beginning to entertain grave 
doubts as to the wisdom of his 
second choice, a merciful Provi- 
dence—the Providence of Woods 
and Braddons—sends a travelling 
circus to the adjacent country 
town. Rhona and her step- 
mother are present at one of the 
performances, and in the person 
of the celebrated horse-tamer, Mr 
Black, Eleanore, to her unspeakable 
terror and stupefaction, recognises 
her former husband, Waddington ; 
for, as every inteiligent reader will 
have guessed from the beginning, 
these sort of objectionable hus- 
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bands have nine lives like a cat, 
and an inconvenient hand is always 
found to rescue them in time from 
their watery graves. Too late 
Eleanore hides her white marble 
face behind her fan, for their eyes 
have met, and the recognition has 
been mutual. Next day he comes 
to the castle and asks for an inter- 
view. Eleanore bids him meet 
her in a solitary corner of the 
park near a deep pool, said to be 
haunted, and therefore shunned 
by the country people. She first 
offers him money to induce him 
to go away and leave her undis- 
turbed in her brilliant position ; 
but he loves her still, and finding 
that she insists on preferring to 
be the wife of a wealthy old 
Count to that of a_ penniless 
circus rider, he solves the question 
by seizing her in his arms and 
jumping with her into the water. 
Their corpses, tightly locked to- 
gether, are withdrawn from the 
water some hours later, on hearing 
which the old Count has a para- 
lytic stroke, from which, however, 
he subsequently recovers to realise 
that he is well quit of a bad bar- 
gain; and Rhona, reconciled to 
her lover, is happy for the rest of 
her days. 


As a feuilleton writer, Karl 
Emil Franzos has not got his 
equal in Germany ; and his short, 
vigorous character-sketches, some 
of which are already known to the 
English public in the translation 
of ‘The Jews of Barnow,’ can 
scarcely be overrated. But, like 
Madame Ebner Eschenbach, he is 
not equally successful in detailed 
narrative, and his plots are fre- 
quently improbable and involved, 
—faults specially apparent in his 
latest work, ‘ Die Schatten.’ ! 

The defects of a novel may, 


! Die Schatten Erzahlung. Karl Emil Franzos. Stuttgart: Bouz A Coruf. 
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however, be the merits of a drama, 
and we feel convinced that only a 
few strokes of the pen are required 
to transform a rather inferior 
novel into an undoubtedly good 
drama. It reads in fact, through- 
out, as though, by an inverted pro- 
cess from that which usually takes 
place, the story had been first con- 
ceived and written in dramatic 
form, and only subsequently trans- 
formed into a novel. There is 
hardly a page of description in 
the book, no analysis of character, 
and all narrative is put into the 
mouth of the principal actors. 
Everything here is action and 
dialogue, and the story is not told 
but shown to us. 

The shadows which give their 
name to the work are the shade 
of past misdeeds, which invariably 
rise up again in after-life in order 
to punish the sins of youth — ac- 
cording to Goethe’s dictum that 
* Alle Schuld racht sich auf 
Erden.” 

The story, filling two moderate- 
sized volumes, occupies exactly a 
space of fourteen hours. It begins 
at 8 a.m., and by 10 p.m. that 
same evening is concluded with 
the death of the principal actor, 
all the secrets of whose long and 
ill-spent life are disclosed to us 
in that short time, by a series 
of chances and accidents habitual 
enough on the stage, but seldom 
employed in novels in such pro- 
fusion ; and as it will be easier to 
treat the book as a drama rather 
than as a novel, we shall merely 
indicate the principal scenes into 
which it naturally resolves it- 
self :— 


Scene I.—Count Dietrich von 
Thernstein, an elderly man, with 
a great reputation for hardness 
and cruelty, has lately married a 
young and lovely girl, Countess 
Sophie. To-day his mood is more 
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bitter and cynical than usual, for 
having accidentally found his wife’s 
diary, he has read in its pages that 
she fears and hates him as a tyrant, 
and that her heart is still given to 
a former lover, whose name, how- 
ever, is not disclosed in the jour- 
nal. It is Count Dietrich’s birth- 
day, and when the curtain rises, 
the Count, together with his old 
and faithful servant Hans Fried- 
inger, is looking over the presents 
and letters sent on the occasion. 
Hans Friedinger has been in the 
Count’s service over thirty years, 
and he alone of all fellow-creatures 
has reason to regard his master 
with feelings of attachment and 
gratitude. As a young man, Hans 
had been betrothed to a fair in- 
nocent girl in his own rank of life, 
who, during his temporary absence, 
seduced by some unknown scoun- 
drel, had drowned herself to hide 
her disgrace. Then Count Dietrich 
had taken the despairing and half- 
crazy youth under his protection, 
and had made of him his valet 
and confidential servant, in which 
capacity he had induced Hans to 
accompany him to Spain, where 
they both endeavoured to bury in 
oblivion the sorrows or follies of 
their youth. He, Count Dietrich, 
had killed a man in duel, and 
Hans has driven his bride Hanna 
to her death. All this had hap- 
pened thirty years ago, and the 
Count might surely have found an 
earlier opportunity of relating the 
details of his history to his ser- 
vant. He, however, chooses to 
do so on this particular birthday 
morning, and we learn thus how 
Dietrich had seduced the beautiful 
and virtuous Countess Agnes, wife 
of Baron Friedrich Thernstein, be- 
longing to the younger branch of 
his own family, and had subse- 
quently shot the husband in duel. 
He now proposes to repair these 
crimes by marrying the son of the 
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injured couple to his own favourite 
niece Helene, and making him his 
heir. 


Scene II.—Helene appears to 
wish her uncle a happy birthday. 
He tells her that Baron Georg 
von Thernstein is to arrive that 
day, and gets her to confess her 
love for this young man whom he 
has chosen for her bridegroom. 
Some casual remarks, however, 
arouse in him the suspicion that 
Georg may be identical with the 
unknown lover in his wife Count- 
ess Sophie’s diary. He resolves 
to watch her, and give her no warn- 
ing of the expected guest. 


Scene IIJ.—His suspicions are 
verified, for at sight of Georg 
Countess Sophie faints, and is car- 
ried to bed. 


Scene IV.— An interview be- 
tween Count Dietrich and his 
wife. He tells her that he has 
read her diary, and knows Baron 
Georg to be the man she loves. 
Likewise that Georg’s seeming at- 
tentions to Helene had been merely 
an excuse to obtain news of Sophie 
—now her aunt by marriage. 
Dietrich accuses his wife of perjury 
for having wedded him with an- 
other love in her heart. From her 
he learns that she had only given 
her hand under the mistaken be- 
lief that Georg was false to her ; 
and she learns that her father, 
whom she had always believed in 


‘as the embodiment of honour and 


nobility, had been nothing more 
than a notorious cardsharper, who 
had been willing to sell his daugh- 
ter’s honour to the man who is 
now her husband, and _ that 
Dietrich’s generosity alone had 
made of her his wife instead of a 


fallen and disgraced creature. She 

learns, too, that this husband, 

whom she has always hated and 
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feared as a tyrant, has loved her 
passionately, and is forced to ac- 
knowledge that under a cold re- 
pelling exterior he is not devoid 
of noble qualities. 


Scene V.—Towards evening the 
Count and some of the guests 
depart on an excursion to some 
neighbouring ruin or view. Count- 
ess Sophie seizes the opportunity 
of begging old Hans to render her 
two services: the first is to find 
and restore to her the diary, which 
volume still contains a compro- 
mising letter of Georg’s, hidden 
inside the binding, and not yet 
discovered by Dietrich ; the second 
is to beg Georg to come to her at 
once, before the others return. 
She must warn him of the peril to 
both of them should he remain, 
and entreats him to depart at 
once. 


Scene VI.—Between Sophie and 
Georg, who approaches her with 
passionate declarations of love, 
which she rejects; for while con- 
fessing that she returns his affec- 
tions, she tells him that she intends 
to be true to her husband. Sud- 
denly Count Dietrich appears, hav- 
ing overheard the whole conversa- 
tion. He had (of course!) been 
concealed behind a curtain all 
along. 


Scene VIJ.— Hans Friedinger 
meanwhile has been searching the 
Count’s writing-table for the miss- 
ing diary. He does not find what 
he is looking for, but he finds 
something else—a little prayer- 
book once belonging to Hanna, 
his dead bride, and some letters 
which reveal to him that the man 
who, thirty years previously, had 
seduced his sweetheart, and driven 
her to a remorseful suicide, was 
no other than his master, Count 
Dietrich. 

iE 
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Scene VIII, —Oount Dietrich 
summons Georg to fight him with 
pistols for having stolen the heart 
of his niece Helene under what he 
considers to be false pretences, and 
assailed his wife’s honour. Georg 
at first refuses to fight without 
witnesses, but stung by the taunt 
of cowardice, takes up the pistol 
which is forced upon him. He 
stands opposite Count Dietrich 
von Thernstein, as once his father 
had done; but before either has 
had time to discharge his weapon, 
a report is heard, and another 
bullet, coming from a dark corner 
of the room, has pierced Count 
Dietrich through the heart. It 
is Hans Friedinger, who, crouch- 
ing behind a screen, has killed his 
master, jealous lest another hand 
than his own should accomplish 
the work of vengeance; and as 
the curtain falls, he bends trium- 
phantly over the expiring Count, 
and shouts in his ear that it is he, 
Hans Friedinger, who has done 
the deed ! 


The Passion- Play season is at 
an end; the drop-curtain of ice 
and snow has descended once more 
over the lonely Bavarian valley ; 
along with the swallows have de- 
parted the swarms of English and 
American tourists who for months 
past had transformed the quiet 
village street into the semblance 
of Broadway or Pall Mall. The 
actors have all retired into private 
life; apostles and Roman digni- 
taries meet of an evening in 
friendly gossip over their Dier- 
Schoppen. Kaiphas is engaged in 
selling salt at 12 pfennig per lb. ; 
Annas, the high priest, resuming 
the tailor’s goose and scissors, is 
exercising his genius on flannel or 
fustian ; and the Scriptural cock— 


1 Am Kreuz; Passions Roman aus Ober-Ammergau. 
Stuttgart: Deutsche Verlags Gesellschaft. 
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a promising young joiner appren- 
tice—is diligently plying the saw 
and hammer. Not again within 
this century will the silvery crow 
of this gifted bird resound through 
the Ammergau valley to arouse 
the dormant conscience of the 
faithless apostle. 

But the echoes of the Passion 
Play still linger in the air, and 
are being caught up and daily re- 
produced in manifold ways. Many 
brushes are engaged in transferring 
to canvas the figures and scenery, 
many pens employed in fixing upon 
paper the impression of Ober-Am- 
mergau. For the next twelvemonth 
we may confidently expect to be 
flooded with Passion-Play pictures 
and statues, Passion - Play poems 
and stories. Some particularly 
wideawake writers have in fact 
anticipated this coming fashion, 
more than one tale, whose scene is 
laid at Ober - Ammergau, having 
been issued even before the close 
of the Passion Play. 

Decidedly the most remarkable 
of these romances is a German 
novel entitled ‘Am Kreuz,’ by 
Wilhelmine von Hillern,! a daugh- 
ter of the celebrated dramatist, 
Madame Birch Pfeiffer, and _her- 
self an authoress of some repute, 
who, having resided at Ammergau 
for many years, might be supposed 
to possess some knowledge of the 
people she describes. Aware of 
these facts, and of the author’s 
previous reputation, we took up 
the book with pleasant anticipa- 
tions, which, however, have been 
grievously disappointed ; and al- 
though able to boast of a toler- 
ably close acquaintance with re- 
cent French fiction, we do not 
remember having laid down a 
novel with feelings of more un- 
qualified disgust. Not even Zola’s 


Von Wilhelmine von 
1890. 
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most repulsively realistic works, 
not Tolstoi’s ‘Kreutzer Sonata,’ 
have in like manner outraged our 
holiest instincts, as this astounding 
production of a clever and accom- 
plished lady. And the strangest 
part of the matter is, that evi- 
dently the authoress is wholly 
unconscious of having transgressed 
the ethics of religion or good taste. 
Actuated by the noblest motives, 
she intended to write a moral 
and edifying story, adorned by 
the sublimest sentiments ; and she 
honestly believes herself to have 
accomplished this task. 

The main thread of the story, 
which occupies two thick volumes, 
is briefly told. Countess Maria 
Magdalena von Wildenau (she had 
purposely been christened Mag- 
dalena at her birth in order the 
more perfectly to adapt her to the 
part she has subsequently to enact 
towards the Passion-Play hero) is 
a young widow who had been sold 
as a girl to a wealthy old rowé, 
who in return had paid the 
gambling debts of her spendthrift 
father. She has everything that 
money can give, therefore finds 
her life an aching void. Of super- 
fastidiously refined nature, she is 
hysterically upset at sight of a 
fly in her soup ; has read Schopen- 
hauer, and has doubts about the 
immortality of the soul. Always 
on the look-out for novel sensa- 
tions and emotions to cure her 
ennut, she comes to Ammergau, 
accompanied by her rich and dis- 
tinguished suitor, the hereditary 
prince of Metten-Barnheim. This 
time she finds what she seeks, for 
even before reaching the place her 
fate is sealed. Outside the village, 
near a wayside cross, she has met 
a tall imposing figure with glow- 
ing orbs, and sable locks falling 
in rank profusion over his shoul- 
ders. Their eyes meet for one 
brief moment in a kind of deliri- 


ous ecstasy, and from that moment 
their souls are irrevocably wedded 
to each other. 

He of the glowing orbs and 
lion’s mane is no other than 
Joseph Freyer, who plays the 
part of Christ in the Passion 
drama; and the _ impression 
caused by his first appearance is 
deepened and fixed in Countess 
Wildenau’s heart, when two days 
later she beholds him on the 
stage, crowned with thorns, and 
hanging naked on the cross. The 
combination of his divine expres- 
sion and magnificent physique, of 
his melodious voice and splendid 
muscles, have turned her head. 
She longs to kneel to him and 
adore him as a god, to throw her- 
self in his arms and embrace him 
as a man; and being a woman of 
considerable ingenuity, she does 
both. Two days after the per- 
formance we find Countess Maria 
Magdalena von Wildenau in a 
little summer-house overgrown 
with Virginian creepers, sitting on 
Joseph Freyer’s knee, leaning her 
world - weary head against his 
breast, and relating or rather 
confessing to him, with artless 
simplicity, all the sins and follies 
of her past life (for it must be 
remarked that in order to com- 
plete the resemblance to her il- 
lustrious prototype, we are ex- 
pressly informed that Countess 
Wildenau’s youth has not been 
spotless). 

A fragment of this interesting 
scene may here find place. 


“* Maria Magdalena !’ he repeated, 
while his eye rested on her in deep 
emotion, as she stood there before 
him,—she the hitherto proud woman, 
now humble, still, and submissive, 
like the penitent before the Lord. 
Then overcome by his feelings, he 
stretched out his arms. ‘Magdalena!’ 
he cried ; ‘my Magdalena !’ 

*** My Lord and my Saviour !’ she 
sobbed, casting herself on his heart. 
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He enfolded her with a gesture of 
divine love. 

**Q God! like a sacred dove has 
she flown hither to nestle on my heart. 
Poor dove, I will hide and protect 
thee from each rough wind, from 
every touch of the cruel world. Build 
thy nest on my heart; here shalt 
thou find rest in the peace of God,’ 
and he presses her head against his 
heart. ‘ Howart thou tonakiing my 
dove! May I call thee so?’ 

“Oh, eternally !’ 

“Art thou weary from thy long 
flight? Poor dove,’ ” &c. 


And so on for another blasphe- 
mous page or two, while the 
simile of the weary dove is rid- 
den to death, as only a German 
author knows how to ride it. 
Let not the English reader, how- 
ever, suppose this to be the real 
love-scene in the book, for that 
would be doing gross injustice to 
Madame Hillern’s imagination. 
She has far stronger effects in re- 
serve, and this fondling of the 
weary dove in the summer-house 
is but a sort of light skirmishing 
to pave the way to the real declara- 
tion, which takes place a little later 
on a hill-top and in the midst of 
a burning forest, when he of the 
sable mane carries her triumph- 
antly, and apparently without the 
slightest effort, through whole 
tracks of burning wood to a place 
of safety. Charred trunks are fall- 
ing to either side of them, sparks 
rain thickly down, and leaping 
flames surround them, like huge 
bridal torches; yet hotter than fire 
and flames are Freyer’s words and 
glances, and when the authoress 
speaks of “red-hot glow” and 
“fiery breath,” we are in doubt as 
to whether Countess Wildenau 
has been singed by falling sparks 
or scorched by her lover’s kisses. 
She feels quite comfortable, how- 
ever, in this doubly caloric atmo- 
sphere, and comports herself like a 
sort of idealised salamander, or the 


famous “She” of Mr Haggard’s 
novel. 

The storm rages all around the 
happy couple with unabated fury ; 
the earth trembles beneath their 
feet; trees are shattered or up- 
rooted ; mountain-torrents are un- 
chained, and metaphors run wild. 
Jupiter and Semele, Ohrist and 
Magdalen, Loreley, the Titans, 
and the Asra of Heine’s poem, 
are all pressed into service in order 
to adorn this supreme moment,— 
not forgetting, of course, the weary 
dove, besides a pair of veritable 
wood-pigeons, who laugh in the 
branches overhead, as well they 
may, at the rhapsodies of this 
preposterous couple. 

Freyer asks the Countess whether 
she is not afraid of the heat of his 
passion ?—of the feelings which she 
herself has unchained in him ? 


“‘T afraid of thee!’ cries out the 
proud woman, ecstatically ; ‘oh, that 
is great! that is like breath of the 
gods! How should I fear in the 
midst of this element that I have 
dreamt of and longed for,—of which 
I have long been conscious in my 
own heart? Does the flame fear the 
fire? the Titaness the Titan? Ah, 
now thy lightning, Jove! Hurl it 
down, and let the forest flare up to 
celebrate the victory of long-enslaved 
but now released nature !’ 

“He sinks down near her, and his 
glowing breath fans her cheek. 

““So wilt thou take me? wilt 
thou give me now the kiss which to- 
day I dared not take?’ 

abet ; 

“*But then it will be a_ bridal 
kiss ?’ 

oe Ves.’ 

“He stretched out his arms, and, 
like a sable moth settling upon an 
ethereal tea-rose, hovering over the 
dewy chalice, he bowed his head to- 
wards her—a heavy shadow — and 
pressed the first kiss on the trembling 
lips of the Countess. 

“But such moments challenge the 
ire of the gods, and Jupiter hovers 
over the pair in brooding passion, 
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for he grudges this beautiful woman 
to the Christian son of man. He has 
heard how she has laughingly invoked 
him in her divine ecstasy, and at his 
bidding the sky grows dark, the 
wind’s bride saddles the storm-horses, 
and there gleams again the fire from 
heaven. A shrill cry resounds through 
the air, the highest forest-tree is cleft 
in twain and flares up on high—a 
bridal torch which Jupiter himself 
has lighted for the couple. 

“¢The gods forbid it,’ said Freyer, 
gloomily.” 


How and where this peasant of 
Ober-Ammergau had acquired his 
mythological knowledge, so as to 
be thus familiar with heathen gods, 
the authoress does not condescend 
to explain. 

The result of this thunder-and- 
lightning scene is that Freyer 
elopes with Countess Wildenau, 
without any further interference 
from Jupiter, whose bark is appar- 
ently worse than his bite. Though 
immensely rich, the Countess by 
her late husband’s will is con- 
demned to lose her fortune if she 
marries again. She therefore per- 
suades Freyer to a private mar- 
riage. A la Promessi Sposi, they 
surprise a village priest over his 
morning coffee, and the knot is 
tied. Great scandal is caused 
among the Ammergauers on learn- 
ing that their Christ has run away 
with this new Magdalen ; and the 
Passion Play, for want of an actor 
to take the Saviour’s part, can be 
played no more that summer. 

Meanwhile the happy couple 
has taken a wedding-trip to the 
Holy Land, where at Jerusalem 
the Countess gives birth to a son 
who has the eyes and features of 
the divine infant in Raphael’s 
painting of the Sixtine Madonna. 
Together with their child they 
return to Bavaria, and settle down 
in a remote hunting-seat of the 
Wildenau family, where, far from 
the busy hum of men, they live at 
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first in a fool’s paradise. Freyer 
passes for an overseer of the Coun- 
tess, and the boy is given out to 
be the child of a servant—Josepha 
Freyer, a niece of Freyer’s, and the 
former personator of Magdalen in 
the Passion Play, but who had 
been excluded from the drama be- 
cause of a lapse of virtue. 

Reaction soon sets in. The 
Countess makes the discovery that 
her peasant spouse is no fit mate 
for her. Gradually she resumes 
her place in the fashionable world, 
coming only at rare intervals to 
the lonely castle to visit in secret 
the husband and child she dare 
not acknowledge. The child pines 
away and dies for want of a 
mother’s love; and Freyer, wounded 
and grieved at the repeated slights 
and humiliations showered upon 
him by his disdainful beautiful wife, 
grows melancholy and taciturn. 

Countess Wildenau renews in- 
tercourse with her former suitor, 
the Prince of Metten-Barnheim, 
who, now become duke by his 
father’s abdication, easily per- 
suades her of the illegality of her 
marriage with Freyer, and though 
well acquainted with all the de- 
tails of her past and present his- 
tory, asks her to become his own 
wife, and the reigning duchess of 
his principality. 

Freyer, dismissed as a useless 
actor whose art is played out, 
wanders back on foot to Ammer- 
gau, begging his way step by step. 
Too proud to accept a farthing of 
his wife’s money, he has restored 
to her their marriage certificate, in 
order that by destroying it she 
may be free to contract another 
union. It is now ten years since 
he eloped with the Countess, and 
he feels that he owes a reparation 
to his native village, the more so 
as it is rumoured that this year 
the Passion Play cannot be per- 
formed for want of a Christ. 
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He resumes the part with greater 
success than ever, even though he 
is apparently dying of a heart 
complaint, and has no more de- 
sire to live. 

The Prince meanwhile, having 
recognised the real value of this 
man whom Countess Wildenau 
had so lightly thrown overboard 
for his sake, grows perceptibly 
colder towards this too obliging 
Magdalena ; and she herself, smit- 
ten by remorse, hastens to Am- 
mergau, where, present at the 
Passion Play, she is seen and re- 
cognised by her forsaken husband. 
It is the scene where Christ, bowed 
down beneath the weight of His 
cross, falls swooning. But his 
faint is no simulated one this 
time ; and while the other actors 
are endeavouring to restore him 
to life, a pale beautiful woman 
forces her way on to the stage, 
and falling on her knees by Joseph 
Freyer’s side, proudly proclaims 
to the assembled audience that 
she has a right to be here, for she 
is his wife ! 

On hearing these words Freyer 
reopens his eyes, and consents to 
live ; nay, more, he consents to 
take back to his heart this weary 
dove, who, in our opinion, has 
conducted herself more like a 
bird of the hawk or vulture 
species, 

Casting aside her proud title and 
her fortune, and as Madame Freyer, 
the contented wife of a poor wood- 
carver, Magdalena finds peace and 
happiness for ten whole years. 
Then the Passion-Play year comes 
round again once more, and for 
the third and last time Joseph 
Freyer enacts the Saviour’s part. 
And when at the final representa- 
tion he is taken down lifeless from 
the cross, the husband of Magda- 
lena awakens no more. On the 
third day he is carried to the 


grave. 
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This story requires but small 
comment, for it surely condemns 
itself to any well-balanced Chris- 
tian mind? Only a_ hysterical, 
half-crazy woman could have acted 
as does Countess Wildenau; and 
the story is one which could only 
have been conceived by a diseased, 
overwrought, though undoubtedly 
powerful imagination. 

Nor are the faults we have 
pointed out Madame Hillern’s 
only transgressions against reli- 
gious and esthetic feeling, for 
we cannot speak too strongly of 
the singular want of tact and good 
taste in selecting living persons 
for the actors of her tale. The 
figures of the novel are all por- 
traits of Ober-Ammergau natives— 
strangely distorted, it is true, yet 
easily recognisable because of their 
minutely described physical indi- 
vidualities and scarcely altered 
names. Thus Thomas Redner of 
the novel stands for Thomas 
Rendl, Ludwig Gross for Ludwig 
Lang, Joseph Freyer for Joseph 
Mayr; and as for Countess Wil- 
denau .. .? Half proudly, half 
bashfully, Madame Hillern has 
admitted the soft impeachment, 
acknowledging herself to be iden- 
tical (platonically, of course) with 
the heroine of her novel! 

She is welcome to do so, and no 
one has any business to object if 
she cares to assume the repulsive 
part of the weary dove; but has 
she the right, we ask, thus to drag 
down the Ammergau Passion Play 
into the mire? to brand with 
ignominious publicity the reputa- 
tion of a perfectly blameless in- 
dividual ? 

The life—past and present—of 
Joseph Mayr, whose name as the 
noble and worthy enacter of the 
Saviour’s part in the Ober-An- 
mergau Passion Play has acquired 
a European fame, is a perfectly 
stainless one. A happy husband 
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since 1868, and the father of four 
children, he has never acted the 
part of Freyer to any Countess 
Wildenau, and none of his friends, 
none of the habitués of Ammergau, 
will be in danger of taking him 
for the hero of this novel. But 
the case is widely different with 
regard to the outer public, and 
hundreds of people who read the 
work may jump to a different con- 
clusion. It is for the sake of 
these, therefore, that we have 
thought necessary to notice at all 
this work, which otherwise had 
far better be consigned to oblivion, 
despite the undoubted talent and 
considerable dramatic power with 
which many parts of it are writ- 
ten. It is curious, though, that 
such an evidently intelligent and 
well-educated woman, who has, 
moreover, resided for many years 
at Ammergau, should possess so 
little comprehension of the speech 
and thoughts of the class she de- 
scribes. Her peasants are one and 
all finished gentlemen and ladies: 
not only do they know mythology, 
but they quote Heine, and talk 
quite glibly about materialism and 
the principle of negation. Equally 
unnatural and overstrained is 
Freyer’s definition of his part in 
the Passion Play. 


“Do you think?” he asks the 
Countess — “do you think that I 
have only learnt the words by rote? 
or do you believe that I have been 
able to act the Redeemer’s part with- 
out making His sufferings my own ? 
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With His form I have taken His cross 
upon myself. Since then my youth 
has vanished, and a thread of pain 
runs through my whole life.” 


To the real Joseph Mayr this 
sickly rubbish would be utterly 
incomprehensible ; and we can only 
advise whosoever is anxious to 
learn what the Ammergau peas- 
ants are really like to avoid Ma- 
dame Hillern’s book, and turn 
instead to a small volume entitled 
‘Der Christus Mayr,’ by W. Wyl,! 
whose lucid, terse, and racy style 
contrasts refreshingly with Ma- 
dame Hillern’s bombastic periods 
and stilted sentimentality. Inti- 
mately acquainted with the life 
of Ober-Ammergau for many 
years, Herr Wy] has interviewed 
Madame Hillern, and formed his 
own conclusions as to the author- 
ess and her work. He tells us, 
too, that the Ammergau peasants 
are justly incensed against the 
lady because of this novel, and 
that the breach has been still fur- 
ther widened by her abortive at- 
tempt last summer to assume the 
direction of the Passion Play, and 
revise both text and music. 

To all readers who, despite our 
warning, have been sufficiently 
imprudent to incur a moral and 
religious indigestion by perusal of 
the novel ‘Am Kreuz,’ we strong- 
ly recommend Herr Wyl’s little 
book by way of antidote. It acts 
like a sharp invigorating tonic 
after a draught of sweet sickly 
poison. 





1 Der Christus Mayr, Neue Studien aus Ober-Ammergau : von W. Wyl. Ber- 


lin: Z. Fontane. 1890. 
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THE BUSSEX RHINE. 
(SEDGEMOOR.) 


Tue night before, at Bridgewater 
King Monmouth’s army lay, 
And many friends were there with me, 
Unseen since that sad day. 
Deep they lay 
In the clay 
Of the Bussex Rhine. 
The Lord our God defendeth thee, 
His kingdom shall be thine. 
Lay stoutly on, and praise the Lord, 
Beside the Bussex Rhine. 


Elijah Alford, Praise-God Trump, 
John Spiller, Seek-truth Pope, 
And worthy Nahum Barrett, who 
Spake words of pious hope. 
Thus he cried 
By the side 
Of the Bussex Rhine— 
“The Lord our God defendeth thee, 
His kingdom shall be thine. 
Lay stoutly on, and praise the Lord, 
Beside the Bussex Rhine.” 


All silently our army marched 
Before the daylight came. 
We five together, side by side, 
Called softly on His Name, 
And drew sword 
For the Lord 
On the Bussex Rhine. 
The Lord our God defendeth thee, 
His kingdom shall be thine. 
Lay stoutly on, and praise the Lord, 
Beside the Bussex Rhine. 


Yea, verily, the men of blood 
Encompassed us about, 
But still the sword of Gideon found 
The sons of Belial out: 
Fierce the fray 
On that day, 
By the Bussex Rhine. 
The Lord our God defendeth thee, 
His kingdom shall be thine. 
Lay stoutly on, and praise the Lord, 
Beside the Bussex Rhine. 
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Our horsemen all were put to flight, 
King Monmouth fled the field ; 
Yet still the army of the Lord 
Withstood, and would not yield. 
“Fight the fight, 
Heirs of Light, 
By the Bussex Rhine! 
The Lord our God defendeth thee, 
His kingdom shall be thine. 
Lay stoutly on, and praise the Lord, 
Beside the Bussex Rhine.” 


They mowed us down like ripened hay, 
Our company lay dead ; 
We five alone still made it out, 
While Nahum Barrett said— 
“Faint not now! 
Comrade, thou, 
By the Bussex Rhine. 
The Lord our God defendeth thee, 
His kingdom shall be thine. 
Lay stoutly on, and praise the Lord, 
Beside the Bussex Rhine.” 


We gathered in, and side by side 
We faced them in a ring, 
And as we dealt them sturdy blows, 
We raised the voice to sing— 
“To the Light! 
Through the fight, 
By the Bussex Rhine. 
The Lord our God defendeth thee, 
His kingdom shall be thine. 
Lay stoutly on, and praise the Lord, 
Beside the Bussex Rhine /” 


“Praise God!” cried Trump, shot through the heart, 
And fell upon his face. 
“Praise God!” we cried, and closed again 
To fill the vacant place. 
“Well hast thou 
Found him now 
By the Bussex Rhine! 
The Lord our God defendeth thee, 
His kingdom shall be thine. 
Lay stoutly on, and praise the Lord, 
Beside the Bussex Rhine /” 


Another charge—another gap— 
Elijah Alford stout 

Went up, like him of old in fire, 
As with a joyous shout— 
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“Fight!” he cried, 
“True and tried, 
By the Bussex Rhine! 
The Lord our God defendeth thee, 
His kingdom shall be thine. 
Lay stoutly on, and praise the Lord, 
Beside the Bussex Rhine /” 


And then we three were swept away: 
I saw John Spiller die, 
And worthy Nahum Barrett’s head 
Among the corpses lie. 
Side by side 
There they died, 
By the Bussex Rhine. 
The Lord our God defendeth thee, 
His kingdom shall be thine. 
Lay stoutly on, and praise the Lord, 
Beside the Bussex Rhine / 


They dragged me wounded to the Judge ; 
He howled me off to death. 
I go to follow four brave men, 
And with my latest breath 
Will I sing 
Of our ring 
By the Bussex Rhine— 
“The Lord our God defendeth thee, 
His kingdom shall be thine. 
Lay stoutly on, and praise the Lord, 
Beside the Bussex Rhine /” 


Our blood hath sunk into the ground, 
A goodly crop to give, 
For those who died are with the Lord, 
As well as those who live. 
Not in vain 
Are we slain 
By the Bussex Rhine. 
The Lord our God defendeth thee, 
His kingdom shall be thine. 
Lay stoutly on, and praise the Lord, 
Beside the Bussex Rhine. 
Davip BEAMEs. 
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A SECRET MISSION. 


CHAPTER XXXIV.—A DREAM. 


A thousand fantasies 
Begin to throng into my memory 
Of calling shapes and beckoning shadows dire.” 


Roman had a dream that night, 
one of those intensely vivid dreams 
which only come to us in fever. 
He was in a boat, the blue water 
dancing all round him in the re- 
flected glory of the summer sky. 
Bright dragon-flies are hovering on 
the surface, and swift-winged swal- 
lows passing to and fro, then a 
branch of hawthorn, and now he 
is falling — falling—falling— into 
the water. Who will save him? 


Felicyan! Felicyan ! 

Then the scene changes: he is 
lying on the bank, safe, quite safe, 
and his brother is kneeling beside 


him, weeping tears of joy at his 
rescue, and calling him his little 
Roman. But how is this? It is 
Felicyan himself who is lying on 
the grass now, stiff and rigid, and 
beside him there kneels a black- 
smith with a file. He has come to 
remove the irons ; dead men do not 
require fetters. But no, he is not 
dead ; he moves, the iron links 
rattle against each other. He 
rises to his feet, and now it is he 
who calls out, “Roman, save me! 
Roman, save me!” and the chains 
go on rattling—rattling. 

Roman sat up in bed, bathed in 
cold perspiration. He is awake 
now, but how is it that he still 
seems to hear the rattling sound 
of iron chains in the room? Ah! 
it is only the wind shaking the 
casement. He had forgotten to 
close the shutter which swings 
backwards and forwards on its 
rusty hinge. It is still night, 
and he must go to sleep again. 


— MILTON. 


Sleep! sleep is only for the inno- 
cent, the guiltless. Could Cain 
go to sleep after having killed his 
brother? And is he not his bro- 
ther’s murderer just as much as if 
he had stabbed him with a dagger? 
Felicyan is not asleep now, for in 
Siberia it is day, not night. He 
is working in the mines perhaps, 
and his chains rattle as he moves 
—those chains that have now be- 
come an actual part of his person- 
ality, as inseparable from him as 
his bones or flesh, never to be 
taken off, no more to be laid aside 
henceforth till the releaser Death 
shall come. Felicyan is yet in the 
prime of manhood, and in ten— 
twenty—thirty years, perhaps, he 
will stil] be toiling in Siberia, still 
wearing those chains ! 

Is it not all a hideous night- 
mare? Oan it indeed be possible 
that any man born of woman 
should be doomed to a fate so 
cruel, so inhuman? “And yet he 
too had a mother!” A mother 
who had brought him into the 
world with pain and _ suffering, 
who had been proud of her first- 
born, had smiled at his first smile 
and wept at his first tear. 

The mother is dead long since,— 
she has been spared the anguish 
of knowing the fate of her child ; 
but the wife—that other woman 
who is bone of his bone and flesh 
of his flesh—she is alive. She is 
young and strong,—strong enough 
to feel with keen intensity every 
agonising detail in the tragedy of 
her life ; young enough to drag on 
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for years the weight of this un- 
natural widowhood. . 

The wind was rising higher; the 
shutter creaking to and fro on its 
hinge made a grating sound intoler- 
able to bear. In his overwrought 
nervous state it gave Roman a 
feeling almost of physical pain, 
akin to the touch of a rough hand 
on a raw flesh wound. 

He got up and fastened the bolt 
securely. No more rattling now, 
but would he be able to sleep? 
Could he ever sleep again? Oh 
for a sleeping-draught that would 
give him oblivion, forgetfulness for 
a few hours at least! Yet what 
would that avail him? The wak- 
ing must come again, and with the 
first dawn of consciousness he must 
resume the burden of remorse of 
which he would never more be free. 
Had he not his chains to wear as 
well as Felicyan? And were they 
not infinitely more unbearable than 
those, because they were of his own 
forging? Every one envied the 
handsome successful Captain Staro- 
wolski, yet he wondered whether, 
in the whole length and breadth of 
the German empire, there existed 
a more wretched man than him- 
self. 

He poured out a glass of water 
from a carafe, and drank it eagerly. 
Would this pain in the head ever 
cease ? 

His eye now fell upon a brown 
leather case that lay on the table 
near the water-carafe. His revol- 
ver. Yes, here was the sleeping- 
draught close to his hand! He 
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took out the weapon and ran his 
fingers along its cold bright muzzle 
of polished steel. How simple, 
how easy, what a natural solution 
of all doubts and difficulties! It 
required but a slight movement, a 
mere mechanical action of the fin- 
gers, and then all would be over,— 
forgetfulness—oblivion—peace. 

Ay, but what then? What ob- 
ject would be gained by the sacri- 
fice of his life? Biruta had been 
right in saying that the situation 
would be unaltered even were he 
to blow out his brains. Felicyan 
would still be in Siberia, Hala still 
broken-hearted. To kill himself 
would be the act of a selfish coward, 
affording relief to himself only. 

With a sigh he laid down the 
weapon. 

Was there, indeed, no way out 
of this labyrinth of misery? Must 
he suffer remorse to the end of his 
days? And yet what other course 
was left to him? Could he have 
acted otherwise than he had done? 
No, certainly. His conscience, his 
common-sense told him that, asa 
German officer, he could not betray 
his Government. So long as he 
wore that uniform he was bound 
to make subservient to duty all 
private considerations. 


So long as he wore that uniform. 


He repeated the words several 
times over, mechanically at first, 
then with dawning comprehension, 
as though discovering therein a 
new meaning—a hidden sense not 
previously apparent. 


CHAPTER XXXV.—GOGO. 


‘*A beast that wants discourse of reason.”—Hamlet. 


One morning, about a fortnight 
after that visit to the picture- 
gallery, Roman came out of the 
German war-office, in hand a large 


official-looking document. He was 
reading it over as he walked down 
the pavement, then having folded 
and securely placed it in the breast 
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pocket of his uniform coat, he 
hailed a passing droske. 

The lines about his mouth were 
drawn and hard-set, and -he looked 
like a man who has just passed 
through a mortal illness, but his 
voice was quite steady as he gave 
the order to drive to the hotel 
where Countess Massalowska 
lodged. 

The hotel porter was not in his 
loge as Roman entered, and he 
passed in unnoticed and up the 
principal staircase. Here a con- 
fused hubbub of voices reached 
his ear, and he paused on the first 
landing on seeing a group of rather 
scared-looking individuals all talk- 
ing in evident excitement, and 
pointing to something on the top 
of a high oak press that stood in 
the corridor. A waiter, napkin 
in hand, was engaged in stanch- 
ing the blood that flowed from a 
wound in the right arm. A timor- 
ous traveller peeped cautiously out 
from his rooms in order to see 
what it was all about, then hastily 
closed and bolted the door. There 
was a general sound of hurrying 
footsteps and a distant shrieking 
chorus of hysterical female voices. 
All ladies lodging in the same 
hotel, and not the ladies only, 
were terrified on learning that the 
savage-looking bear-cub belonging 
to the handsome Polish Oountess 
had broken its chain, and was loose 
about the premises, It had severe- 
ly bitten two men who had tried 
to capture it, and had now taken 
refuge on the top of a high ward- 
robe whence it defied its besiegers. 
A ladder had been fetched and 
placed against the wall alongside, 
but no one felt much inclined to 
ascend it. The formidable row of 
teeth which Gogo was freely dis- 
closing did not make the prospect 
an inviting one. 

It was at this juncture of affairs, 
and just as Roman had reached 
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the landing, that a door at the 
farther end of the passage was 
flung open, and the Countess her- 
self, in a loose morning robe of 
dark-blue velvet, came out to in- 
vestigate the cause of the tumult. 
It needed but a glance to take in 
the situation. 

“Why do you not catch him?” 
she asked imperiously of the as- 
sembled waiters. 

No one answered, but the 
wounded man held out his bleed- 
ing arm. 

Countess Massalowska looked 
at it with indifference. 

“Gogo only bites people who 
are afraid of him,” she said coldly. 
** Will no one fetch him down from 
there? Ten marks to the man 
who goes up the ladder.” 

Thus encouraged, the boots 
began to ascend, but the savage 
growl with which Gogo prepared 
to greet him ere he had mounted 
half the rungs caused him to beat 
a hasty retreat. 

‘““Cowards!” exclaimed Biruta, 
in her clear ringing voice, that 
always reminded Roman of a silver 
clarion ; “‘shame on you all to be 
afraid of a mere cub! He is as 
harmless and as playful as a kitten 
to any one who understands him.” 

Some audible grumbling from 
the German menials. They were 
not accustomed to be called cow- 
ards, nor were they used to play 
with such formidable kittens as 
this one. 

Countess Massalowska, seeing 
that there was nothing to be done 
here, now addressed herself directly 
to the rebellious bear. 

“Gogo,” she said imperiously, 
“come down this instant.” 

The cub only growled and showed 
its teeth anew. 

“Gogo!” she repeated in a 
louder key this time, keeping her 
large grey eyes immovably fixed 
on the animal. 
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Gogo stopped growling, and 
began to look sheepishly uncom- 
fortable. He tried to avoid her 
eye, but could not manage to look 
away, compelled apparently by 
some magnetic force that he was 
powerless to resist. 

When she had called him for 
the third time, the bear drooped 
his head utterly vanquished, and 
began slowly to descend, holding 
on with teeth and claws to the 
uneven surface of the wood, letting 
himself glide down one of the 
twisted columns that flanked the 
press on either side. In the next 
minute he had touched the floor, 
and crawled to her feet with an 
abject expression of fawning sub- 
mission. 

Countess Massalowska admin- 
istered a careless box on the furry 
ears of her favourite by way of 
castigation; then laying hold of 
the dangling end of broken chain, 
she disappeared down the corridor 
dragging the sulky cub, while the 
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heavy blue velvet folds swept the 
ground behind her. 

Biruta had not once glanced 
towards the staircase, whence Ro- 
man, screened by the group in 
front, had been spectator of the 
scene. 

Had she chanced to look around, 
the conclusion of this tale might 
even then have been a different 
one. 

The waiters gaped and stared a 
little, then crestfallenly they wan- 
dered off to their respective em- 
ployments. The wounded man be- 
took himself to the nearest water- 
tap to bathe his lacerated arm. 

Roman remained standing alone 
at the head of the stairs in deep 
thought. He had made a move- 
ment as though to follow Biruta, 
then checked himself. 

“ Better not,” he muttered bit- 
terly; “if I see her again my 
resolve will melt away like moon- 
shine. I should be forced to obey 
her as that cub did just now.” 


CHAPTER XXXVI.—REFLECTIONS. 


“Thus with the year 
Seasons return; but not to me return 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 


But cloud instead ; and ever-during dark 
Surrounds me.” 


The year was drawing to a close, 
and nature had sunk into winter 
torpor. But the brightness gone 
from the earth has taken refuge 
elsewhere, and the genial warmth 
of the domestic hearth replaces the 
vanished sunshine. A pleasurable 
bustle animates each household at 
this season, for it wants but few 
days of Christmas. High and low 
prepare to celebrate the anniver- 
sary of the Saviour’s birth. Nota 
Polish hovel but will have its tra- 
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ditional national dish of blest 
cutia! on Christmas Eve; not a 
housewife but is gravely absorbed 
in devising the menu of the Viglia 
supper. 

At Stara-Wola only there are 
no such signs of joyful activity 
this year. Christmas here will come 
and go unnoticed and unfelt ; or if 
remembered at all, its celebration 
will be but additional pain, from 
the contrast evoked with former 


happy years. 





1 Polish Christmas dish composed of corn, honey, and poppy-seeds. 
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A death-like stillness has settled 
over the place; even the outward 
appearance of the house seems 
changed, weighed down as it were 
by a sense of brooding misfortune. 
No laughing children’s faces appear 
at the window; the house door 
never opens to admit a visitor now ; 
deep snow lies undisturbed up to 
the very threshold, for of the many 
gay sledges with tinkling bells that 
scour the country at this season, 
not one will venture into the gates 
of Stara-Wola. Rabowski himself 
knows that he has nothing here to 
expect, and heaves a regretful sigh 
for the good things of the past, as 
he drives past the low white house 
that, standing by the frozen river, 
resembles a gigantic coffin, watched 
over by the gaunt frowning spec- 
tres of bare oak-trees. 

And inside the house there is 
scarcely more life than without. 
The servants go about their work 
in apathetic silence. The last fly 
has long since been gathered to its 
forefathers ; the very dogs seem to 
have forgotten how to bark; the 
children shrink away from their 
mother, who never speaks to them 
now or smiles,—whose eyes have 
grown so large, so sad, so strange- 
looking. 

The whole care of the household 
had now devolved upon Luba, and 
perhaps it was as well that a mer- 
ciful Providence enabled her to 
drown her own sorrow in active 
employment. Seeing her sister a 
prey to grief that was threatening 
to unhinge her mind, Luba was 
forced to take upon herself the 
duties the other was incapable of 
fulfilling. She had long since re- 
linquished all attempt at active 
consolation, recognising its futility. 
Resignation, softness, submission 
to the inevitable, and a healthy re- 
awakened interest in her children, 
all that now remained to her—these 
might perhaps come in the future, 
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in some months, years perhaps, or 
perhaps never, the young girl 
sometimes feared with a sinking 
heart, as she watched her sister’s 
fixed and stony face, and the un- 
quiet way in which she wandered 
from room to room, as though seek- 
ing for rest everywhere, and find- 
ing it nowhere. Often, too, at 
night Hala would rise abruptly, 
and, exchanging her bed for the big 
saloon, pace up and down the floor 
till daybreak, with the feverish 
mechanical motion of a caged wild 
animal, 

She is walking there just now, 
in the gathering twilight of the 
December afternoon. The sun has 
but lately gone down behind the 
pine-wood belt across the river, 
but within the room there is still 
sufficient light to distinguish the 
pictures on the wall, and the re- 
flection of Hala’s figure as she 
paces to and fro, casting her 
image into each of the two dingy 
mirrors alternately. 

She is in deep mourning, as be- 
fits a widow; her dress is black, 
black as was her hair a little while 
ago. The hair is no longer black, 
but grey, almost white,—in start- 
ling contrast to the dark eyes and 
straight jetty brows. Soon it will 
have lost all trace of its original 
colour, and never, never again will 
any one remark on the likeness 
between the sisters. 

In the feeling of secure posses- 
sion of calm conjugal happiness, 
Hala had never even contemplated 
the possibility of losing her hus- 
band, She had thought, as many 
another happy woman has done 
before her, that death was not for 
such perfectly healthy, perfectly 
happy people as herself and Felic- 
yan. It was to her mind hardly 
even a remote contingency ; at any 
rate, something which she need not 
begin to think of for many, many 
years to come. 
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Had, therefore, Felicyan been 
taken from her by one of those 
unforeseen accidents that wreck 
some lives,—had he been swept 
away by illness, struck dead by 
lightning even,—the blow would 
have been terrible, crushing, yet 
as nothing compared to this. Any 
death, even the most unlooked for, 
would have been merciful, peace- 
ful, happy almost, in comparison 
to this unnatural way of losing 
him. She could have accepted her 
widowhood from the hand of God, 
she thought, had such been de- 
creed, but she could not accept 
it at the hand of an unjust ty- 
rannical fellow-creature. Death 
is less cruel than man. It does 
not rob us so utterly of our be- 
loved ones. It leaves us their 
graves to be wept over, their last 
words to be treasured up in ten- 
der memory. 

Their last words! What a sharp 
thrill of agony there was in the 
thought! The remembrance of her 
last conversation with Felicyan 
tortured the unhappy wife like the 
consciousness of a crime. She had 
spoken bitter, unkind words,—un- 
der a misapprehension, it is true, 
but not the less unbearable to 
think of now. 

Domestic tiffs will occur be- 
tween the most united couples— 
it cannot be otherwise. The inti- 
mate nature of the bond renders 
friction unavoidable, and only 
such persons never disagree as are 
never wholly united. Conjugal 
quarrels mostly pass by without 
leaving a trace behind,—they are 
written in sand, in water; and, 
where true affection exists, a smile, 
a caress, are sufficient to destroy 
even their memory. 

But the memory of this quarrel, 
of this misunderstanding, may 
never be driven away. In her 
bitter self-reproach it seems to 
Hala as if each of those hasty 
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words was now engraved in 
marble, as though every passing 
frown had been cast in bronze. 

These thoughts, Hala is think- 
ing them for the hundred - thou- 
sandth time, as she walks to and 
fro in the large empty room. She 
will go on thinking them as long 
as life and reason last; and it is 
the maddening pressure of that 
revolving train of thought that has 
bleached her hair, and is threaten- 
ing to craze her brain. 

The first mirror gives back her 
reflection, a short stout woman 
clad in mourning, with white hair 
and black despairing eyes; then 
the picture goes out of the glass, 
and the second mirror, catching 
it up, reproduces it in different 
fashion. A tall thin woman it is 
this time, but her hair too is 
white and her black eyes full of 
despair. 

No news of Felicyan has come 
to Stara-Wola since his transporta- 
tion nearly four months ago. The 
journey to Siberia, performed part- 
ly on foot, lasts several months, 
and perhaps he has not even yet 
reached his destination. Will he 
be able to write at all from the 
mines? Hala does not know; and 
she hardly knows either whether 
to hope or fear for a letter. For 
what news can a letter bring! 
What can it tell her except that 
he is living? And living, in his 
case, is but another word for toil- 
ing—suffering. © 

She walks to the window and 
looks out mechanically. It is 
rapidly getting dark. A flight of 
crows traverses the frosty grey of 
the sky ; the frozen river glitters 
coldly in the twilight; the outlines 
of the fir-trees yonder are begin- 
ning to grow shadowy and indis- 
tinct. Very shadowy and indis- 
tinct, likewise, is the form of a 
sledge coming along the road ; it 
is not even possible to distinguish 
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whether it is a peasant sledge or a 
better style of conveyance. 

Hala turns away from the win- 
dow, and resumes her weary walk 
up and down the room, accom- 
panied always by a ghostly figure 
alongside —a short ghost and a 
tall one, who relieve each other in 
monotonous alternation. 

The house door opens and closes 
with a loud bang, but the tall 
ghost never checks its restless 
walk: there are hurried footsteps 
in the corridor outside, and the 
dogs begin to bark excitedly, yet 
the short ghost does not pause to 
listen. 

But now the tall ghost is again 
alongside of Hala, and both she 
and it have stopped abruptly, a 
new expression dawning in their 
eyes, —an expression that is no 
longer despair, yet not quite hope. 
Yearningly, tremulously, incred- 
ulously two pairs of arms are 
stretched out towards a figure in 
the doorway. 

A man clad in the coarse grey 
cloth dress of a Siberian convict 
stands there. His head is shaved 
in a semicircle from ear to ear,! 
his face is aged and worn, and 
around him the great rough dogs 
are leaping joyfully, licking his 
hands and fondling his knees, his 
ankles, and behind him come 
Luba and the children—the ser- 
vants — and all are talking to- 
gether... . 

Can miracles happen? Can the 
grave give back its dead? O 
God, be merciful! Can a weak 
human heart bear the pain of so 
much happiness ? 

“My husband! My husband!” 
and with a great cry Hala is by 
his side, in his arms, at his feet, 
and it seems wellnigh impossible 
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that she should survive the agony, 
the ecstasy of this moment. . . . 


But she does not die of happi- 
ness, and an hour later she is 
kneeling by Felicyan’s side as he sits 
in the familiar shabby arm-chair, 
deserted since summer : she is still 
gazing at him with all the con- 
centrated intensity of despair that 
has lately changed to joy. But 
few words have passed between 
them as yet: speech will come by- 
and-by, when the first emotion has 
subsided. 

“My husband! My husband !” 
these are all the words she can 
speak just at first, and she needs 
no others. The lingering tender- 
ness with which they are spoken 
says more than volumes of speech 
could do. Shecannot say them often 
enough. “Myhusband! My hus- 
band!” It is sufficient happiness 
to be able to say these words, to 
touch him, to feel him near; to 
pass her fingers across his poor 
shaved head ; to caress his large 
rough hand, the fingers all red and 
frost-bitten ; the wrist still bruised 
and galled, from the recent friction 
of iron rivets. 

But presently Hala, still kneel- 

ing, raises her face to his. 
- “God is good after all, Felciu. 
I had almost begun to doubt it, 
but He is good. He would not 
let you suffer for your brother's 
fault.” 

Felicyan’s face contracts with a 
sharp spasm of pain. 

“ Hush, hush !” he says, putting 
his hand over her mouth to check 
the words, “you do not under- 
stand— Roman is a hero, a saint, 
and we owe to him our happiness. 
He has taken my place—he has 
gone to Siberia !” 





1Siberian convicts are shaved in this fashion in order to facilitate detection in 


case of escape. 
VOL. CXLIX.—NO. DCCCCIII. 
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CHAPTER XXXVII.—RESIGNATION. 


** He gave his honour to the world again.”—Henry VIIT. 


Unknown to Biruta, Roman 
had applied for his demission 
from the German army. His re- 
quest had at first been received 
with astonished incredulity. It 
was inconceivable that so brilliant, 
so successful an officer should 
think of giving up his career just 
yet. He was given to understand 
that any reasonable concession 
would be made in order to retain 
him. If his health had suffered, 
an extensive leave of absence 
would be granted. If his present 
post were not to his liking, there 
might be found other more con- 
genial employments. The position 
of military attaché at Paris would 
soon be vacant, and perhaps it 
was not impossible, &c., &e. . . . 


But persuasion and hints were 
alike thrown away on Major 
Starowolski (he had received his 
promotion within the last few 


weeks). He gave no reasons, he 
asked for neither favours nor dis- 
tinctions, but he adhered to his 
resolution of laying down the 
sword at once, and irrevocably. 


He was impatient to be rid of. 


this odious livery ; to regain pos- 
session of his own conscience ; to 
be free once more to act as an 
honest man, unhampered by po- 
litical considerations ; to divorce 
from each other two irreconcilable 
characters. 

The growing conviction that his 
moral position was an untenable 
one, because he could not serve 
two masters at once, had cul- 
minated that day in the picture- 
gallery, and the following night 
had brought him the long-sought 
answer to the riddle. 

Henceforth his resolve was 


fixed. If the dress he wore, the 
oath he had sworn, did not per- 
mit him to follow the dictates of 
his conscience, why, then, that 
dress must be discarded, he must 
be released from that oath, no 
matter at what cost,—at the price 
of his happiness, or even of hers. 

He had intended to go to 
Biruta, and, in hand the paper 
containing his demission, to say 
farewell; he had meant to tell 
her that he preferred death to 
dishonour, and that even in her 
arms he should never have been 
able to stifle the gnawing pangs 
of remorse. He would have 
begged her to forgive the pain 
he was causing, and asked her 
to forget the unhappy man who 
had not been strong enough, or 
base enough, to bear the conse- 
quences of his actions. 

All this he had meant to say, 
and had entered the hotel with 
the intention of saying it, but the 
words had remained unspoken. 
There had intervened the incident 
with Gogo, of which Roman, 
standing behind the group of 
terrified waiters, had been specta- 
tor; and in the blind unresisting 
submission of the sullen bear-cub, 
he had seen, as in a mirror, what 
would be the issue of the inter- 
view he was seeking. When the 
woman is so terribly strong, and 
the man so fatally weak, the re- 
sult is a foregone conclusion. 

This seemingly trifling incident 
had fixed his destiny, by making 
him realise, as he had never real- 
ised before, the full power of this 
woman whom he was fated to 
adore as a lover and obey as a 
slave. 
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How beautiful, how majestic she 
had looked at that moment, as, 
standing at the head of the stair- 
case, she had imperiously sum- 
moned to her feet the rebellious 
bear! A queen! a goddess! A 
woman fit to govern the world! 

Yet even as he gazed in spell- 
bound admiration, before Roman’s 
eyes there rose up another vision 
obscuring the first—the vision of 
a small pale woman with black 
despairing eyes. She too had 
looked majestic. She too had 
been sublime, as with burning im- 
passioned words she had called 
upon him to restore the happiness 
of which he had robbed her ! 

His reason told him that he 
must not, dare not, see Biruta 
again. If he saw her once more, 
if he felt her arm round his neck, 
her lips upon his, he must suc- 
cumb to her will. His honour, his 


conscience, would be powerless to 


act. Had she not said that she 
would make him happy in spite 
of himself She would—she could 
do so,—he felt convinced of it, 
and it was of this happiness that 
he felt afraid. His only course 
was to flee from a bliss he dared 
not enjoy. He must not see her 
again. 

His conduct was weak, un- 
manly, stern judges of character 
may say perhaps ; but what, after 
all, is weakness? and what is 
strength? And may not the 
truest strength sometimes lie in 
the very recognition of our own 
weakness ? 

That same day Roman left Ber- 
lin, and forty-eight hours later 
Countess Massalowska received 
from him a letter bearing a Rus- 
sian postmark. 
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He had gone straight to St: 
Petersburg, where he gave himself 
up to the authorities. Being now 
no longer a German officer, he be- 
came a Russian subject, and as 
such pleaded guilty to the crime 
of high treason. 

His brother was innocent. He 
and he alone, for his own private 
motives, had drawn the plans, had 
taken the photographs that had 
caused Felicyan to be condemned 
and transported. 

He had no difficulty in proving 
his case. It requires but small 
rhetoric to convince a wolf of the 
expediency of devouring a lamb 
that offers itself as holocaust: the 
facsimiles of some of the photo- 
graphs that had been found at 
Stara-Wola, and the identification 
of Roman’s handwriting, were suf- 
ficient to establish Felicyan’s inno- 
cence and his own guilt. Besides, 
by this time the fact of his engage- 
ment to Countess Massalowska 
had penetrated to Russia, on hear- 
ing which General Vassiljef—who 
meanwhile had been dismissed in 
deep disgrace—had not hesitated 
to come forward and attempt to 
clear his character by affirming his 
conviction that Biruta had robbed 
the portfolio. 

All these circumstances, taken 
collectively, rendered doubt impos- 
sible. Roman was condemned to 
lifelong deportation to the mines, 
and simultaneously was signed 
the warrant for his brother’s re- 
lease. 

Early in November the ci-devant 
Major Starowolski quitted Europe 
as member of a convict convoy 
bound for Siberia, but his journey 
ended differently from what had 
been anticipated. 
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CHAPTER XXXVIIIL—SNOWFLAKES. 


** Long is the way and hard 
That out of hell leads up to light.” 


The closing scene of this narra- 
tive is played out at daybreak on 
a desolate Siberian steppe. 

The days are at their shortest, 
and in order to utilise the brief 
span of light, the convicts prepare 
to resume the march with the first 
faint streak that shows itself in the 
east. 

They had halted last night on 
the outskirts of a wretched ham- 
let, where a deserted barn offered 
adequate accommodation for the 
prisoners. Like a flock of sheep 
they had been driven into the 
building, where, huddled together 
on the cold earth-floor, they were 
left to pass the night as best they 
could—the Cossack guards mean- 
while keeping watch outside, each 
one armed with a bayonet and a 
brandy-flask. 

Escape is impossible, for the 
convicts are linked together in 
batches of five or six—each left 
hand riveted to a chain, which 
leaves just sufficient space between 
two men to enable them all to 
march in single file. Thus the 
movement of each man affects his 
neighbour, and at night the rest- 
less slumber of one imparts itself 
perforce to the other. 

When the time for starting has 
come, the sentries enter the barn 
and rouse the prisoners by a few 
vigorous curses, emphasised and 
diversified by some equally vigor- 
ous kicks. 

Roman, who happens to be the 
last on a chain of five convicts, 
staggers to his feet, awakened by 
the tug of his companions, and 
looks around him in dazed fashion. 

Has he just been dreaming? Of 
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Biruta perhaps? Of the joys of 
love? The thrills of gratified am- 
bition? Of all he had possessed a 
little while ago, and by his own act 
had renounced? Does he repent his 
sacrifice as he wakens to the con- 
sciousness of his actual position ? 
Before his eyes there stretches, 
melting away into the distance, a 
vast field of snow, seemingly end- 
less—its immensity, its monotony, 
enhanced by the frosty mist which 
envelops everything with a semi- 
transparent veil. Not a tree as 
landmark anywhere on which to 
fasten the eye; not a beast or 
bird to enliven the vast solitude : 
the rising sun, just beginning to 
show its crimson disc on the hor- 
izon, struggles to break through 
the brooding fog. It succeeds in 
casting a streak of ruddy light 
across the plain, which looks like 
a bloody path prepared to conduct 
the convicts to their living tomb. 
The air catches his breath as he 
steps outside the barn. Oold is 
not the word to express the biting 
intensity of the atmosphere. It 
attacks the windpipe like a rush 
of boiling steam; it pierces the 
ear, the nostrils, with the force 
of a corrosive acid. It has begun 
to snow as the convicts are being 
formed into order for the march. 
But the snow here, too, is not as 
other snow. In our countries the 
flakes descend softly, noiselessly : 
they feel at most like chilly kisses, 
like cold caresses to the touch. 
The Siberian flakes are hard, ag- 
gressive ; they deal out blows, not 
kisses, each one armed with an 
invisible sting that pricks like a 
pointed stiletto. Nor are they 
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silent, for, as they strike against 
each other, the atmosphere rever- 
berates as with the jingle of crystal 
chimes. 

The prisoners with their dis- 
engaged right hands are rubbing 
their ears, their noses, to keep 
them from congealing ; the Cossack 
guards are laying in a store of heat 
and strength from out their brandy- 
flasks. A red-nosed, one-eyed sol- 
dier of peculiarly villanous appear- 
ance has tilted up his bottle, and 
with head thrown back is pouring 
the last drops of some very fiery 
alcohol down his well - seasoned 
throat. 

As he follows his companions, 
Roman, still half-asleep, and blind- 
ed by the snowflakes, stumbles and 
falls, causing the four men in front 
of him to totter likewise. 

“Get up, you Polish dog!” cries 
the one-eyed Cossack, hitting him 
on the head with the now empty 
flask. 

There is a limit to every human 
endurance. Was it that this last 
insult had called to life abruptly 
all the latent pride of which a 
man’s heart is capable? Was it 
that the absolute resignation of a 
heroic resolve is not eternal, and 
must sooner or later have given 
way? Hitherto no murmur, no 
word of complaint, had escaped his 
lips. Patiently, silently, apatheti- 
cally, Roman had endured pain, 
hunger, cold, and fatigue, but he 
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cannot submit to be called a dog 
by a drunken Russian trooper. 
All his blood rises up in hot re- 
bellion ; for the moment he for- 
gets that he is a convict prisoner 
bound for the mines—he remem- 
bers only that he is a nobleman, 
an officer. 

It needs but a moment to spring 
to his feet, wrest the bayonet from 
the hand of the insolent Russian, 
and with it fell him senseless to 
the ground—but that moment has 
sealed his fate. 

Close by there stands a second 
Cossack sentry with loaded musket. 
His orders are peremptory in case 
of the slightest insubordination on 
the part of the convicts. 

He raises his gun—there is a 
flash—a sharp report—a groan— 
and Roman Starowoiski, the hand- 
some distinguished officer, the 


affianced husband of Countess 
Biruta Massalowska, falls dead— 
shot through the heart... . 


As the convicts move on they 
leave behind a deep crimson patch 
in the snow, too vivid to be the 
mere reflection of yonder blood-red 
sun just detaching itself from the 
horizon. 

But the large white flakes con- 
tinue to fall, filling the air with 
their silvery music, and nothing 
soon will distinguish this spot from 
any other on the face of the lonely 
steppe. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


Three women mourn for Roman 
Starowolski, each in her own very 
different fashion. 

His name is often on the first 
woman’s lips, as with tender grati- 
tude she teaches her children to 
revere the memory of one who 
gave back her happiness at price 


of his blood ; a happiness so great 
as to be almost undeserved, she 
thinks with reverential awe; a 
deeper more sacred happiness 
than the careless unthinking joy- 
fulness of a year ago, and as widely 
different as her snow - white hair 
from the jetty locks which will 
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never be hers again ;— happiness 
mixed with pain, that draws her 
yet closer to the husband for 
whom such a heavy ransom has 
been paid. 

The second woman says nothing, 
but she will never forget her 
youth’s early dream ; and though 
she may yet live to find peace and 
contentment in after-years by the 
side of some other man, her heart 
is irrevocably buried in a nameless 
Siberian grave. 

The third woman’s grief was 
violent and excessive, enhanced 
too by a sense of failure, intolerable 
to her proud spirit. To learn that 
her lover had broken his fetters 
at the eleventh hour, caused her 
fully as much displeasure as sor- 
row. Even then she did not, just 
at first, confess herself defeated. 
She would win him back yet, she 
told herself, even from out of the 
ogre’s very dungeon; she would 
obtain his release from Siberia, 
—that would be an object worth 
living for indeed ! 

And who knows whether she 
might not have compassed her end ? 
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A character as dauntless as hers 
may overthrow every obstacle, 
save one. She might have tri- 
umphed over the Ozar, but she 
could not triumph over Death. 

When she learned that Roman 
was dead, and that she was thus 
deprived of her anticipated victory, 
Biruta began to paint her own 
portrait in the character of Juno. 
A thousand pities every one 
agreed that this picture, which 
displayed such remarkable talent, 
was never completed; for scarce 
half finished, Countess Massa- 
lowska abruptly abandoned it, 
laying down the brush and palette 
in order to enter a Carmelite 
convent, where she intends to pass 
the rest of her life. 

Will she indeed remain there 
for ever shut off by iron bars from 
a world she was born to govern 
and adorn ? 

Time only can prove the stability 
of this resolve, for we chronicle 
these events in 1888; and as 
General Vassiljef used to say, ‘‘ the 
divine Biruta is apt to change her 
models.” 
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WE need hardly say that this is 
not the life of Lord Beaconsfield 
which the world has been waiting 
for. It is a short biography of 
him by Mr Froude, the commence- 
ment of a series which is to in- 
clude the whole list of nine Prime 
Ministers of Queen Victoria, 
whether living or dead. There is 
very little in it which is new, and 
that little is of no great interest 
or importance as affecting the life 
of Disraeli. At the same time, we 
do not wish to undervalue this 
sketch. It is ably and conscien- 
tiously done, and its author, with 
his devotion to all things Carlylese, 
has evidently taken the Life of 
Sterling for his model. We should 
say it is the work of a man who 
has had considerable and _life- 
long prejudices, derived from Car- 
lyle, against the subject of his 
memoir, but who, as he warmed 
to his work, has gained greater 
insight into Disraeli’s marvellous 
career, and into the finer points of 
his character, and has striven in 
a spivit of posthumous justice to 
do honour to his memory. It is 
satisfactory to see how, as the 
clouds of contemporary detraction 
and vituperation roll away, his 
career and character during his 
long parliamentary leadership vin- 
dicate to the eyes of posterity the 
confidence which the sovereign, 
Parliament, and the nation event- 
ually reposed in him, and the 
devotion which his colleagues uni- 
formly paid to him. 

The key-note of Mr Froude’s 
sketch is on his title-page— 


BEACONSFIELD. 


‘* He was a man, take him for all in 
all, 
We shall not look upon his like 
again.” 

But marvellous as was Disraeli’s 
career, no public man ever had 
less right to complain that he was 
the subject of so much unfounded 
prejudice and unreasoning ani- 
mosity. His genius from the first 
took the form of unlimited daring, 
careless of, or even delighting in, 
the accumulation of obstacles in his 
way, which he seems to have done 
his best to increase, confident in his 
power to surmount them. He was 
determined to fix the public eye 
upon himself, to cut his way to the 
greatness which he felt that, once 
won, he could maintain. Though 
he never stooped to anything mean 
or underhand, he could face with- 
out a shudder positions which, to 
a more sensitive self-consciousness, 
would be overwhelming from sheer 
absurdity and even grotesqueness 
of failure. He had never roughed 
it at a public school. His only 
taste of the discipline of life had 
been at a Unitarian place of edu- 
cation, where he was unpopular, 
and asserted his position with his 
fists. He seems to have “ detested 
school more than he ever abhorred 
the world in the darkest moment 
of experienced manhood.” The 
qualities of patience and self-disci- 
pline, which were the source of his 
strength as a public man, are not 
traceable in the fiery impatient 
youth who regarded the world as 
“mine oyster which I with sword 
will open.” 
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Law was tried and abandoned ; 
but at twenty-one Disraeli awoke 
and found himself famous. He 
was the author of ‘ Vivian Grey,’ 
which he followed up with satires 
that were always pleasant, laugh- 
ing, and good-humoured. “In all 
his life,” says Mr Froude, “he 
never hated anybody or anything, 
never bore a grudge or remember- 
ed a libel against himself.” Mr 
Gladstone himself said something 
equivalent to this in his speech 
proposing to him a parliamentary 
memorial. Foreign travel to Spain, 
and to the East as far as Jeru- 
salem and Thebes, was an im- 
portant feature of his early life. 
His correspondence from abroad 
survives him, and was recently 
published. He shows himself in 
the freedom of letters home in his 
true colours — affectation, light- 
heartedness, and warm home feel- 
ings—‘“‘a character genuine and 
affectionate, whose fine gifts were 
veiled in foppery, which itself was 
more than half assumed.” 

This foreign travel resulted in 
an episode which throws more 
light on Disraeli’s character in 
youth than many much better 
known incidents. The future lay 
all undetermined before him. Con- 
scious of great powers, as well as 
resolute to achieve greatness of 
some sort, the thought passed 
through his mind as he surveyed 
the plain of Troy, that as the heroic 
age had produced its Homer, the 
Augustan era its Virgil, the Re- 
formation its Milton, why should 
not the revolutionary epoch pro- 
duce its representative poet by 
name Disraeli? Nothing would 
do but the experiment must be 
tried. He wrote three cantos on 
his return, and resolved to submit 
them to his friends. He accord- 
ingly recited them to his friends 
at a party at Mrs Austen’s, and 
the “never to be forgotten ” scene 
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is thus described by those who 
witnessed it :— 

“There was something irresistibly 
comic in the young man, dressed in 
the fantastic coxcombical costume 
that he then affected—velvet coat 
thrown wide open, ruffles on the 
sleeves, shirt-collars turned down in 
Byronic fashion, an elaborate em- 
broidered waistcoat from which is- 
sued voluminous folds of frill, shoes 
adorned with red rosettes, his black 
hair pomatumed and_ elaborately 
curled, and his person redolent with 
perfume. Standing with his back to 
the fire, he explained the purpose of 
his poem. It was to be to the rev- 
olutionary age what the ‘Iliad,’ the 
‘ Eneid,’ and ‘Paradise Lost’ had 
been to their respective epochs.” 
He then recited his first canto, 
with the result that the audience 
was favourably disposed; but after 
the poet had left the room, a 
gentleman present declaimed an 
impromptu burlesque of the open- 
ing lines. Infinite merriment re- 
sulted, and Disraeli’s dream of 
becoming a great poet was broken ; 
but at the same time the literary 
world allowed that in prose, at 
all events, a new star had arisen, 
and Disraeli was welcomed every- 
where as a celebrity. 

In that character he got into 
debt, and when election bills were 
added to social extravagance he 
became seriously involved—partly 
also from standing surety for his 
friends. Confident in his future 
and in his powers, he treated his 
embarrassments easily. So, too, 
with regard to his appearance in 
society. “In the days of the 
dandies ” he was fantastic till his 
friends told him he was a fool. 
Mr Froude says it was purposed 
affectation. It led the listener to 
look for only folly from him, and 
when a brilliant flash broke out it 
was the more startling as being so 
utterly unlooked for from such a 
figure. One sketch of his conver- 
sational energy, the effect of which 
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was to be heightened by costume, 
was— 


“His mouth is alive with a kind 
of working and impatient nervous- 
ness ; and when he has burst forth as 
he does constantly with a particularly 
successful cataract of expression, it 
assumes a curl of triumphant scorn 
that would be worthy of Mephisto- 
pheles. . . . The conversation turned 
on Beckford. I might as well attempt 
to gather up the foam of the sea as to 
convey an idea of the extraordinary 
language in which he clothed his 
description. He talked like a race- 
horse approaching a winning - post, 
every muscle in action.” 


Such was Disraeli in social life, 
before he was launched on the sea 
of politics. His literary position 
was made, and he was already a pro- 
minent politician when he entered 
the House of Commons in 1837. 
Anxious as he was to be returned 
for some constituency, he displayed 
no tact. He wanted to make an 


end of Whig and Tory, to be re- 


turned as an independent poli- 
tician, wearing the badge of no 
party and the livery of no faction. 
His desire for some great measure 
which might ameliorate the condi- 
tion of the lower orders, and for 
large changes in Irish administra- 
tion, read like an approach to the 
Radicals, but in many respects 
Radicalism repelled him. Finding 
that he was making himself im- 
possible by trying to enter Parlia- 
ment without pledges and without 
a party, he finally made up his 
mind to enlist under Peel. 

Not long after his entrance into 
Parliament a fortunate marriage 
rescued him from financial em- 
barrassment, and after the catas- 
trophe of self-love in his maiden 
speech he soon made solid progress 
in the estimation of the House, 
and acquired that intimate know- 
ledge of its temper and disposition 
which was the foundation of his 
fortune. 
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The tone of Disraeli’s mind on 


‘ public questions and in relation 


to party politics is mainly to be dis- 
cerned in his novels and published 
books. Mr Froude has done well 
to devote a considerable portion 
of his space to them. He dis- 
trusted that faith in political 
economy which was preached by 
Radicals ; he was not imbued with 
a mania for destruction, but was 
keenly anxious to revivify exist- 
ing institutions—the Throne, the 
aristocracy, and the Church—with 
a view to the maintenance of the 
national character. The race for 
wealth and cheap production did 
not to hi¢ mind worthily absorb 
the energies of a great people, and 
in its results tended to widen the 
chasm between classes. As a Con- 
servative he declared that no Gov- 
ernment should have his support 
which did not introduce a large 
measure to improve the condition 
of the poor. And when a monster 
Charter petition was brought down 
to the House of Commons in the 
name of the working people of Eng- 
land, whose hopes had been raised 
and disappointed by what Disraeli 
called the mean and selfish revolu- 
tion of 1832, he placed himself in 
opposition to the general disposi- 
tion, which was to treat it as an 
absurdity and an insult. He dis- 
approved of the Charter, but he 
sympathised with the Chartists. 
Scoffed out of the House of Com- 
mons, the Chartists took to vio- 
lence, and riots ensued at Birming- 
ham. Disraeli was one of a mi- 
nority of five who opposed Lord 
John Russell’s appeal for an in- 
crease of the police, and declared 
that it was unnecessary, and that 
other measures ought to be tried 
to give the workmen a fairer share 
of the profits of their own labour. 
The Ministers accused him of being 
an advocate of riot and disorder. 
Certainly he was not going the 
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right way to work to recommend 
himself to the confidence of Sir 
R. Peel. But he was vindicating 
his independence with his usual 
intrepidity, and with an original- 
ity to which Peel’s mind was a 
stranger. 

Mr Froude, in a spirit of hero- 
worship remarkable at his time 
of life, is delighted to find that 
Disraeli’s views on the condi- 
tion of the poorer classes, as set 
forth in ‘Sybil,’ harmonise in a 
wonderful way with those preached 
by Carlyle in his ‘ Past and 
Present.’ A qualification follows, 
founded on pre-existing prejudice 
in his mind. The harmony was 
only so far as the thoughts of 
a gaudy coxcomb in satin waist- 
coats could have any affinity with 
those of the stern ascetic who, in 
the midst of accumulating splen- 
dour, was denouncing woe and 
desolation. Disraeli, he adds, did 
not believe any more than Carlyle 
that the greatness of a nation 
depended on the abundance of its 
possessions. He did not believe 
in a progress which meant the 
abolition of the traditionary habits 
of the people, the destruction of 
village industries, and the accumu- 
lation of the population into enor- 
mous cities, where their character 
and physical qualities would be 
changed and probably degenerate. 

When Sir Robert Peel became 
Prime Minister, Disraeli was left 
out in the cold. Between the two 
men there was evidently nothing 
in common. Disraeli’s mind was 
full of theories by which the 
religious, commercial, and political 
life of the country could be reno- 
vated. Peel was cautious, prudent, 
a master of finance, and an ideal 
Minister in the eyes of those ten- 
pound householders from whom he, 
with singular want of prescience, 
had done all he could to withhold 
political power. Peel may be 
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regarded as the founder of the 
system of surrendering at discre- 
tion both the principles and the 
policy which leaders and followers 
alike have vehemently pledged 
themselves to maintain. The 
surrenders in 1829 and 1846 shook 
the political world at the time; 
but greater developments of the 
policy of surrender have cast those 
two famous acts of apostacy into 
the shade. Splendide mendax was 
Lord John’s epithet for Peel as 
regards his conduct in 1846. The 
mendacity since that time has gone 
on increasing, till no one puts un- 
limited confidence in the pledges of 
our public men ; but the splendour 
of the performances has somewhat 
paled. The artist’s skill is over- 
looked from our familiarity with 
his performances. Hand-to-mouth 
policy of this sort was abhorrent 
to the mind of Disraeli, to whose 
far-reaching purposes, stretching 
from the commencement to the 
close of his public life, Mr Glad- 
stone himself has done justice in 
his memorial speech. The attacks 
by Disraeli on Peel invested with 
a kind of dramatic interest the 
fall of the leader; they marked 
out the assailant for his successor 
in the Tory leadership. 

No one could withhold from 
Disraeli at the close of Peel’s ad- 
ministration credit for unrivalled 
audacity. He had not merely 
sought in successful conflict the 
leading athletes of parliamentary 
debate, but he had asserted the 
supremacy of genius in a House 
full of far more experienced mem- 
bers. And on the very eve of his 
assuming the leadership of his 
party, which was eventually to 
give him the leadership of the 
House, he was describing Parlia- 
ment itself, in ‘Coningsby,’ as an 
effete institution, doomed to fall 
from the increasing unpopularity 
which in this country surrounds 
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the depositary of power. His real 
career as a statesman dates from 
his assuming the responsibility of 
leadership, which for all practical 
purposes may be said to have 
devolved upon him in 1846. Mr 
Froude says he did little or noth- 
ing to carry out his peculiar views ; 
but considering that he never had 
a majority till he was in his 
seventieth year, that is not very 
surprising. But it must be said 
of him, that besides restraining 
the practice of parliamentary 
opposition within effective consti- 
tutional limits, his policy and 
political conduct show more of 
forethought and of insight into the 
future, and of regard for ulterior 
consequences, than those of any 
public man of his day. He 
stands in marked contrast in 
those respects both to Peel and 
his chief disciple Mr Gladstone. 
Disraeli’s criticism of Peel was 
that he wanted imagination, and 
wanting imagination he wanted 
prescience. As Mr Froude says, 
quoting, unless we are mistaken, 
from the ‘Life of Lord George 
Bentinck ’— 


“No one was more sagacious when 
dealing with the circumstances before 
him. His judgment was faultless, 
provided that he had not to deal 
with the future. Insight into con- 
sequences is the test of a true states- 
man, and because Peel had it not, 
Catholic emancipation, parliamentary 
reform, and the abrogation of the 
commercial system, were carried in 
haste or in passion, and without con- 
ditions or mitigatory arrangements.” 


Forethought, whether in home 
or foreign politics, is the rarest 
gift for statesmen to possess. It 
is the fault of parliamentary in- 
stitutions, party politics, and de- 
mocratic constituencies, that they 
discourage forethought. The prizes 
are all to those who can discern 
the immediate desire of the public, 


secure its expression at the polls, 
and manipulate a majority. Re- 
sponsibility for the consequences 
is easily shifted to the Parliament 
which carried the measure, and 
the statesman who may have 
achieved the success may also be 
the first to lament its conse- 
quences, and ask for a renewed 
lease of power to enable him to 
pursue still further the downward 
course, which grows more and 
more easy of accomplishment. 

For thirty-five eventful years 
Disraeli led the Tory party—the 
longest political leadership re- 
corded in parliamentary history. 
On this period Mr Froude is 
unable to throw any new light, 
and declines to follow his actions 
with any minuteness. “ The 
outer side of them,” he says, “is 
within the memory of most of 
us. The inner side can only be 
known when his private papers 
are given to the world.” The 
disappointing part of this bio- 
graphy is that Mr Froude has 
nothing new to tell us, and ap- 
pears not to have seen any of 
the papers himself, except some 
correspondence with Mrs Bridges 
Willyams, in which the old lady 
was gratified with some Court and 
other gossip. One remarkable 
incident mentioned is the offer 
of the Greek crown, on its refusal 
by the Duke of Edinburgh, to 
Lord Stanley, the present Lord 
Derby. 


“T think he ought to take it,” says 
Disraeli, “but he will not. Had I 
his youth, I would not hesitate, even 
with the earldom of Derby in the 
distance. It isa dazzling ad- 
venture for the house of Stanley, but 
they are not an imaginative race, and 
I fancy they will prefer Knowsley to 
the Parthenon, and Lancashire to the 
Attic plains.” 


It would seem, at all events to 
all prosaic unimaginative people, 
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that Lord Stanley was well ad- 
vised in preferring the English 
earldom of Derby to the crown 
of such a race as the modern 
Greeks, at all events as they were 
then understood. 

As the papers confided to Lord 
Rowton have none of them at 
present seen the light, the interest 
of this biography lies in the ver- 
dict which a historian of consider- 
able experience and conscientious 
judgment pronounces on Disraeli’s 
career ten years after it is closed. 
Mr Froude takes no very keen 
interest in parliamentary matters. 
He is delighted when the monot- 
ony was broken in upon by inci- 
dents from without— Continental 
revolutions, Crimean campaigns, 
Indian mutinies, civil wars in 
America, and suchlike. As for 
parliamentary work pure and 
simple, he says, it may be claimed 
for Disraeli that he discharged his 
“sad duties” all this time with 
as little insincerity as the circum- 
stances allowed. He was never 
wilfully obstructive. He _ con- 
ducted himself as a party chief 
with dignity and fairness. Any 
proposals which he _ considered 
good he helped forward with 
earnestness and ability, especially 
if they were for the improvement 
of the condition of the masses. 
It would be difficult to name a 
party chief on the present front 
Opposition bench of whom as 
much could be said. A still 
higher praise is his due, that he 
never sought to make party capital 
by increasing any difficulties which 
might arise in our foreign rela- 
tions. There was always constitu- 
tional and caustic criticism of the 
actual conduct of affairs by the 
Minister, but there was no spend- 
ing of days and nights in the 
endeavour to thwart his policy. 
On the contrary, a loyal support 
was given to the Crown. Mr 





Froude selects several instances. 
There was the denunciation of 
the claptrap addresses to their 
constituents of two Ministers in 
the Coalition Cabinet, Sir James 
Graham and Sir C. Wood, whose 
eagerness to pose as the friends 
of justice and humanity led them 
into the use of language to the 
ruler of France shortly after the 
coup détat which might easily 
have provoked a war. It was the 
speech in which he inaugurated 
his opposition to the Ministry of 
Lord Aberdeen. And he asserted 
his authority as leader of Opposi- 
tion to correct and restrain the 
imprudence of the Ministers, and 
placed forcibly before the country 
that we had no right to dictate to 
France her form of government, 
or to provoke the resentment of 
the French army by unwise minis- 
terial invectives. 

The next case was that of the 
Crimean war. Disraeli stands 
clear of all responsibility for the 
diplomatic blundering which led 
to that unnecessary war. But he 
loyally supported the Crown in its 
arduous enterprise. Mr Froude’s 
criticisms on English policy at 
this time are hard to reconcile 
with his criticisms later on of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s conduct when 
the Eastern question again broke 
out during his premicrship. He 
says that in 1854 public opinion 
forbade the acceptance of the 
Emperor Nicholas’s overtures to 
Sir Hamilton Seymour, and also 
the joint pressure of Europe on 
the Turks to reform. In the 
alternative something was to be 
said for adhering firmly from the 
first to the integrity of the Turk- 
ish empire, but that nothing was 
to be said for hesitation and 
waiting on events. Indecision 
and vacillation, produced by di- 
vided counsels, brought on the 
war, in Mr Froude’s judgment as 
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well as in that of all sensible 
le. 

Mr Froude also gives Disraeli 
credit for helping to restrain the 
ferocity with which the Indian 
Mutiny was being suppressed. 
That mutiny was the outcome of 
our military failures in the Crimea. 
It had been stained by every 
atrocity on the part of our re- 
volted subjects; but here, as on 
other occasions, Disraeli was 
ready to oppose and restrain pub- 
lic feeling rather than gain tem- 
porary advantage by stimulating 
it to frenzy. The Indian atroci- 
ties were far worse than the Bul- 
garian atrocities, and they were 
committed on helpless English 
women and children. The crisis 
was one in which first our empire, 
and next our national character, 
was at stake, and the leader of 
the Opposition disdained to turn 
the public excitement to party 
advantage. 

Perhaps the greatest achieve- 
ment of that personal ascendancy 
which Disraeli derived from his 
genius of insight into surrounding 
circumstances and their probable 
consequences, independently of the 
numerical weight of his parlia- 
mentary following, was our non- 
intervention in the Amerian Civil 
War. Had we taken part in it, 
we should have roused a feeling 
of rancour and animosity which it 
would have taken generations to 
quell. The Emperor of the French 
invited us to join in recognising 
the South and breaking the block- 
ade. The Tory party, as a rule, 
were in favour of the South. 
Lord Palmerston, with a good 
many of his colleagues—notably 
Mr Gladstone, with his genius for 
political blundering—was _notori- 
ously willing to take action. A 
word from Disraeli would have 
turned the scale and given an 
overwhelming majority in favour 
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of intervention. It must be re- 
corded to the undying credit of 
Disraeli that that word was never 
spoken. On the contrary, his in- 
fluence was with a patriotism 
which recent events have shown 
to be rare in an Opposition chief 
thrown on the side of non-inter- 
vention. He, with the cordial 
sympathy of Sir Stafford North- 
cote, supported Sir George Corne- 
wall Lewis in his resistance to 
his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
He advised and insisted that the 
Americans must be left to shape 
their own fortunes in their own 
way. The Palmerston Cabinet 
blundered into letting the Ala- 
bama escape, and Mr Gladstone’s 
speech in support of Jefferson 
Davis rankled for years in the 
minds of the Americans. When 
retribution overtook Mr Glad- 
stone as Premier in the shape of 
increasingly urgent demands for 
compensation from the other side 
of the Atlantic, it was to the wise 
moderation and patriotic support 
of the leader of the Opposition 
that he was indebted for being 
extricated without a war from 
troubles which he had mainly 
brought upon himself by his rash 
meddling and muddling. Not 
merely was moral support given 
to him in Parliament, but one of 
Disraeli’s most important  col- 
leagues, Sir Stafford Northcote, 
was associated with his own 


envoys in the work of pacifica- 
tion, obviously for the purpose of 
strengthening his hands and as- 
suring him beforehand of a free 
course, unfettered by the risk of 


parliamentary censure. It forms 
a precedent which we hope will 
not be too readily followed, for it 
is not, as a general rule, advisable 
that the Opposition should share 
in Ministerial responsibility, or 
part with any portion of its free- 
dom to deal with circumstances 
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as they arise. Even Mr Glad- 
stone acknowledged at the time 
the patriotism of Disraeli’s con- 
duct, and it would have been well 
for his reputation if he could have 
imitated the same self-control and 
magnanimity when his rival in his 
turn had to deal with the perplex- 
ities of the Eastern situation, 
created by treaties, for the last 
of which Mr Gladstone himself 
was primarily responsible. Dis- 
raeli’s conduct during and after 
the American Civil War, in rela- 
tion to the international questions 
raised by that tremendous struggle, 
is one of the leading features of 
his career. It exhibited patriot- 
ism, insight, and foresight, and its 
success resulted from that strictly 
personal ascendancy and influence 
which genius and high character 
can alone confer. ‘ Hereafter,” 
says Mr Froude, “when the 
changes and chances of the pre- 
sent reign are impartially re- 
viewed, Disraeli will be held to 
have served his country well by 
his conduct at this critical con- 
tingency.” 

No one can point to any part of 
Disraeli’s long tenure of the Op- 
position leadership as showing any 
desire to reap party advantage out 
of the foreign difficulties of the 
country. Not merely was a loyal 
and effective support given to Mr 
Gladstone in his blundering efforts 
to rescue England from the Ala- 
bama difficulty, and the interna- 
tional ill-feeling which his own 
rashness and error of judgment 
had done much to provoke, but an 
equally loyal support and absten- 
tion from all harassing interfer- 
ence were observed in his diffi- 
culties during the Franco-German 
war. Mr Gladstone’s Continental 
influence may be judged from the 
fact that, although parliamentary 
support was not withheld, France 
was defeated, the German empire 


established, and negotiations at 
least entered into for the destruc- 
tion of Belgium, while England 
was not even consulted, and had 
no voice in the new arrangements. 
Russia followed the example of 
the other great Powers, and re- 
tired from further observance of 
the Black Sea Treaty, which had 
closed the Crimean war. To put 
the case in Mr Froude’s words— 

“Russia took advantage of the con- 
fusion to tear up the Black Sea Treaty, 
and throw the fragments in our faces, 
The warmest Radical enthusiast could 
not defend the imbecility with which 
the outrage was submitted to. A 
Minister was sent to Paris to inform 
Prince Bismark that if Russia per- 
sisted he should go to war. When 
Russia refused to : frightened,”—or 
shall we say, finding that there was 
no hope of Bismark’s interference ?— 
“the uncertain Premier said in Parlia- 
ment that the Minister had exceeded 
his instructions. It appeared, on in- 
quiry, that the instructions had not 
been exceeded, but that nothing had 
been meant but an idle menace, which 
had failed of its effect.” 

Is there anything in the whole 
history of our foreign relations 
more thoroughly contemptible and 
humiliating? Mr Gladstone, of 
course, gave way, and the Black 
Sea clauses of the Treaty of 1856 
were cancelled at the dictation of 
Russia. The only thing by which 
our honour as a party to that 
treaty was attempted to be saved 
was that Russia, while repudiating 
a part of it, consented to ratify 
the rest. Five years later the 
whole Eastern question was re- 
opened, The public law of Europe 
relating to it was the Treaty of 
1856, reaffirmed and ratified by 
the Treaty of 1871, for which Mr 
Gladstone’s Government was re- 
sponsible—a ratification which was 
represented to have been extorted 
from Russia as the price of her 
repudiation of clauses which to 
her were specially obnoxious. 
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Mr Froude’s observations upon 
the course Disraeli adopted after 
Russia had renewed the policy 
which, when confronted by the 
vacillation and timidity of the 
Coalition Cabinet, resulted in a 
deplorable and disastrous war, are 
more conspicuously Oarlylese than 
any other portion of his book. They 
are inconsistent with his views 
upon Lord Aberdeen’s policy in 
1853-55, and upon Mr Gladstone’s 
policy in 1871. He says in so 
many words that he preferred 
the maintenance of the integrity 
of the Ottoman empire to the 
former ; while he denounced the 
imbecility and ingloriousness of 
the latter. It would appear to 
result from this, that a firm ad- 
herence to the existing treaties of 
1856 and 1871, coupled with ex- 
press notice to Russia of the cir- 
cumstances which would lead to 
our armed intervention, would 
meet with his approval. It was, 
on his own showing, superior in 
every way to the vacillation of 
Lord Aberdeen ; it avoided the im- 
becility and disgrace of submitting 
to the residue of that treaty, which 
had been violated in part in 1871, 
being torn up and flung in our 
faces in 1876, notwithstanding its 
ratification five years earlier. The 
policy of Disraeli, 1876-78, was 
simple, easily understood, and 
firmly carried out. It resulted in 
peace with honour. The basis of 
it was a loyal adherence to Mr 
Gladstone’s ratifying treaty of 
1871—a refusal to allow a great 
treaty to be a second time in five 
years trampled upon and disre- 
garded. Mr Froude is extremely 
indignant at the way in which 
Russia tore up the Black Sea 
clauses in 1871; but as to the 
large remainder of the ratified 
treaty, he deals with Disraeli’s 
policy as if no such instrument 
existed. What have we to do 
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with Russian aggression? he says. 
The Asiatic subjects of the Queen 
are 200 millions, the Asiatic sub- 
jects of the Czar are 40 millions, 
The balance of aggression is on 
our side. The world smiles when 
we complain of Russian aggres- 
sion. It was absurd to talk of 
Turkey as the bulwark of civilisa- 
tion against barbarism. Disraeli’s 
motives are represented to have 
been,—a knowledge that his party 
would go with him ; that the scum 
and froth would be on his side; 
that the policy was traditional, and 
supposed to be consistent with 
English interests ; that the Turks 
had befriended his own race, whilst 
the Russians had been their bitter- 
est enemies; that he desired to 
pose as the arbiter of Europe. In 
all this there is not one word of 
the treaties—not a syllable as to 
the disgrace of allowing them a 
second time to be, as he says, 
“torn up and flung in our faces” ; 
not a syllable as to the necessity 
of upholding that ratified treaty 
of 1871, which formed the sole 
excuse for Russia being allowed 
to retire from those clauses which 
she found to be irksome. The 
glory and the success of Disraeli’s 
policy consisted in this, that while 
he abstained from taking any part 
in the Russo- Turkish war, and 
kept his country clear of a second 
Crimean entanglement, he never- 
theless compelled Russia to sub- 
mit her Treaty of San Stefano, 
which she had extorted from Tur- 
key, to the consideration of the 
Powers which had signed the 
treaties of 1856 and 1871. He 
compelled her to remodel that 
treaty, and to submit to the ar- 
rangements effected in lieu of it 
by the celebrated Treaty of Ber- 
lin. In doing so he vindicated 
the public law of Europe, and the 
faith and validity of international 
treaties. He took precaution for 
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the future. He planted Austria 
on the road between Russia and 
Constantinople. It results that 
if, and as, the Turkish empire falls 
to pieces, the inheritance does not 
necessarily fall to Russia, but that 
it will be replaced by international 
arrangements, for which the Ber- 
lin Conference forms a_ binding 
precedent. The key-note of this 
policy was not resistance to Russian 
aggression, or the vindication of 
the integrity of Turkey. The 
maintenance of the faith and effi- 
cacy of treaties, and the vindica- 
tion of the public law of Europe 
against wanton and high - handed 
violation, were the objects aimed 
at and the results secured. The 
detractors from that policy, in- 
cluding Mr Froude, never seem to 
comprehend that it lies on them to 
show that any other policy would 
have been successful without a war 
as in 1853, or without eternal dis- 
grace as in 1871. 

If Mr Froude is inconsistent 
in his observations upon minis- 
terial policy when regarded from 
the different periods of the 
Crimean war, the repudiation of 
the Black Sea clauses, and the 
vindication of public treaties by 
Disraeli, he is not the less so in 
pronouncing a Carlylese benedic- 
tion on Mr Gladstone’s opposition 
to Disraeli’s powerful and success- 
ful vindication of his rival’s treaty. 
Mr Gladstone himself was much 
more consistent. He tried to 
reproduce in the nation the same 
divided counsels and vacillating 
purpose which thirty years previ- 
ously he had powerfully assisted 
to effect in Lord Aberdeen’s 
Cabinet. No one has ever heard 
from Mr Gladstone a word of 
regret for his course of conduct 
on either occasion, and on both 
occasions it was consistent. But 


Mr Froude condemns vacillation 
and indecision on the first qccasion, 
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while he applauds the unsuccessful 
attempt to introduce them on the 
second. On the first occasion he 
sees clearly that the course adopted 
led to war, but he fails to see that 
on the second occasion it was only 
the utter collapse of Mr Gladstone’s 
efforts which enabled us to main- 
tain peace. On Mr Froude’s own 
principles, it would have been far 
better for Mr Gladstone at the 
time to have supported Disraeli in 
a policy which he imperfectly un- 
derstood, than by opposing and 
denouncing that policy to repeat 
the process of this country, saying 
one thing and appearing to mean 
another, which Mr Froude (but 
certainly not Mr Gladstone) says in 
1854 led to the Crimean expedition. 
After all, Mr Froude’s chief crit- 
icism upon a policy which avoided 
war, and vindicated the authority 
and power of this country, is that 
it was sensational. It seems to us 
simplicity itself—the maintenance 
of existing treaties. The only 
thing sensational about it was 
that it produced in the minds of 
every one in England, and of every 
foreign minister, from Prince 
Bismark downwards, the unwonted 
“sensation” that we had, fortu- 
nately for us, at a critical time, a 
man at the head of the British 
Government who knew his own 
mind and policy, and was not to 
be trifled with. 

It is in his relation to imperial 
affairs, whether as Minister or as 
Opposition leader, that Disraeli’s 
fame will be brightest. Over 
legislation he exercised all the 
influence to which the leader of 
a powerful minority is entitled. 
But Mr Froude avoids all the 
details of his parliamentary career. 
He says that the details of past 
Parliaments are wearisome and 
unreal. The arguments used, he 
says, are insincere. The adultera- 
tions of trade pass into Parliament 
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and become adulterations of human 
speech. A statesman has to defend 
what he does not approve, and to 
oppose what he believes to be 
useful. In the midst of all this 
spleen against parliamentary life, 
he does not do justice to Disraeli’s 
parliamentary career, and in that 
respect the biography is singularly 
deficient. The most conspicuous 
feature of that career was his 
complete mastery of the subject of 
parliamentary reform. He made 
the question his own as completely 
as it had ever been Lord John 
Russell’s, or as completely as 
finance has ever belonged to Mr 
Gladstone, or currency to Sir 
Robert Peel. He had always 
been dissatisfied with the Reform 
Act of 1832, and with the way 
in which it had been opposed. 
The result of the Opposition man- 
cuvres at that period was that the 
Tory party had been deprived of 
all voice in a great national re- 
distribution of power, and that 
passion had been evoked to effect 
a sweeping change, not contem- 
plated by either party in the 
State. Though the aim of his 
party was wise government rather 
than political revolution, Disraeli 
knew perfectly well that the settle- 
ment of 1832 was not and could 
not be final, and that sooner or 
later the whole subject would have 
to be reopened. He refused to 
follow Peel’s example. In place 
of an uncompromising opposition, 
he claimed the right of the Tory 
party to take part, or even to pre- 
side over, the passing of a new 
Reform Bill. By that means de- 
lay was ensured ; for as the ardour 
for constitutional change was not 
fired by unwise resistance, the ten- 
pounders evinced no great hurry 
to part with the power which 
they derived from the Act of 
1832. When at last the death 
of Lord Palmerston and the per- 
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sonal exigencies of Lord Rus- 
sell and Mr Gladstone forced 
the measure to the front, those 
statesmen discovered to their 
surprise that though they might 
render a new Reform Act inev- 
itable, it did not at all follow 
that they would be allowed to 
pass it, or even to settle its prin- 
ciples or mould its provisions in a 
Parliament which they themselves 
had summoned, and in which they 
had a majority of seventy. They 
found that the settlement of the 
question had passed into the hands 
and under the control of a man 
who, to a thorough mastery of his 
subject, added an unrivalled dex- 
terity as parliamentary leader. 
The Reform Act of 1867 was 
Disraeli’s foremost achievement 
in legislation. The principle of 
payment of rates being the quali- 
fication for voting was his own, 
and in the details of the measure 
he defeated the Opposition by 
large majorities. Thirty-five years 
had passed since Lord John Rus- 
sell’s Reform Act, and a further 
measure had become inevitable, 
from causes and tactics for which 
Disraeli was not responsible. Its 
settlement on the lines which he 
framed was at least one which 
was based on an intelligible prin- 
ciple, as distinguished from the 
policy of granting instalments of 
indefinite concession, opportunely 
in the interests of their party, 
which the Liberals had proposed. 
What the eventual results of these 
democratic measures may be (the 
Act of 1867 was followed in 1884 
by applying Disraeli’s principle to 
the counties) no one can foretell. 
Our position is totally differ- 
ent from the state of things in 
America. There, power is divided 
and subdivided amongst institu- 
tions which all act as checks 
upon one another, and under 
penalty of their acts being de- 
G 
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clared null and void if they ex- 
ceed their powers. Here, absolute 
and unlimited power is vested in 
the constituencies and in the ma- 
jority of their representatives. 
There is no limit to the power of 
Parliament in this country ; and 
the Cabinet, which is practically 
a committee of that majority, 
wields a more absolute authority 
than is reposed in an American 
President, Senate, and House of 
Representatives all put together. 
The fate of the country is at 
every general election thrown into 
the caldron, and no one can fore- 
tell the result. Mr Froude re- 
echoes the sentiments expressed by 
Carlyle in his ‘Skooting Niagara 
—and after.’ In Carlyle’s opinion 
the English people had gone down 
the cataract at last. Mr Froude 
adds, “A quarter of a century 
has gone by, and the constitution 
still holds together.” No doubt 
the outlook is an anxious one; 
more particularly when democra- 
tic leaders, instead of openly sub- 
mitting their measures to public 
opinion, hide them up their sleeve, 
confident in nothing but the 
dexterity (alas, how frequently 
baffled !) of an old parliamentary 
hand. The best security for the 
future is that the cleavage be- 
tween political parties should con- 
tinue to be, as hitherto, vertical 
and not lateral, through all classes 
of the country ; and that men of 
character and station and ade- 
quate political knowledge and 
experience should continue to lead 
political parties, and not, as in 
America, abandon the game of 
politics to professional adven- 
turers. 

Disraeli’s success in carrying 
the Reform Act of 1867 gave him 
the premiership at the beginning 
of 1868. But the immediate politi- 
cal consequence was that it obliged 
Mr Gladstone and the Liberals to 
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find another battle-cry for the 
forthcoming general election. This 
was the first example of the new 
mode of approaching the enlarged 
constituencies. Disraeli had made 
an audacious move with his house- 
hold suffrage. Mr Gladstone’s 
counterblast must be louder and 
more audacious if he was to suc- 
ceed in exciting the public im- 
agination and gain a parliamen- 
tary majority. In an evil hour he 
chose Ireland for the scene of his 
operations—a subject he had ap- 
parently never studied, and in re- 
gard to which he could not refer 
to any antecedent declaration of 
his own as vindicating his right 
to deal with it. But a victorious 
rival was to be supplanted, and 
the premiership won. He accord- 
ingly let loose an agitation the 
consequences of which he probably 
never stopped to consider. Mr 
Froude, with twenty years’ ex- 
perience of it, describes those con- 
sequences as far-reaching and un- 
certain. He fairly remarks (an 
observation equally applicable to 
the present Home Rule policy) 
that to reverse and undo the 
policy of centuries was a_ step 
which ought not to have been 
ventured without the national con- 
sent. 


“The electors knew less of Ireland 
even than Mr Gladstone himself, who 
ought to have made them first under- 
stand what it was which they were 
called on to sanction. But,” he adds, 
we all know with what truth, “these 
are not times for long reflection. A 
parliamentary leader sees an oppor- 
tunity. His followers echo him. 
Sentiment displaces reason, and a 
majority is the most conclusive of 
arguments.” 


In less than three years the glory 
of Mr Gladstone’s Government was 
gone, but its measures remained, 
and they did not pacify Ireland. 
They only aggravated its discon- 
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tent and stimulated agitation. The 
state of West Meath became so 
serious that this great Government 
actually came to Parliament for a 
secret committee to consider how 
the Administration was to be car- 
ried on. The policy had failed 
all round. Disraeli pointed with 
scorn to his rival’s immense major- 
ity and utter failure. 


“Under his influence,” he exclaimed, 
“and at his instance, we have legal- 
ised confiscation, we have conse- 
crated sacrilege, we have condoned 
treason, we have destroyed churches, 
we have shaken property to its foun- 
dations ; and now he cannot govern 
one county without coming to a 

liamentary committee. The right 
Reosasiibo gentleman, after all his 
heroic exploits, and at the head of his 
great majority, is making government 
ridiculous.” 
This last sentence ought to be 


inscribed on Mr Gladstone’s memo- 
rial statue : its caustic truth sums 


up his whole career,—heroic legis- 
lation, exuberant verbosity, and 
ridiculous and disastrous results. 
His total failure both at home and 
abroad raised a revulsion of feel- 
ing in favour of Disraeli, who be- 
came the general favourite. 


“At a decorous and dignified as- 
sembly,” says Mr Froude, “ where 
royalties were present, and the chiefs 
of both political parties, I recollect a 
burst of emotion when Disraeli rose, 
which for several minutes prevented 
him from speaking; the display of 
feeling being the more intense the 
lower the strata which it penetrated, 
the very waiters whirling their nap- 
kins with a passion which I never on 
any such occasion saw exceeded or 
equalled.” 


Shortly after this Disraeli was 
called to supreme power, at the 
head of a strong Conservative 
majority which followed him with 
enthusiasm and confidence. Mr 
Gladstone retired from public life, 
in pique and resentment. The un- 
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fortunate part of this great suc- 
cess was that Disraeli was in his 
seventieth year, and in his very 
first session of power was seriously 
weakened by bronchitis and gout. 
Later on his whole energies were 
absorbed by the great Eastern 
question and the vindication of 
public law. Mr Froude thinks 
that he stepped aside out of sheer 
perversity to create Jingoism, and 
win the hollow rewards of a coronet 
and a garter. He insists that Dis- 
raeli had come into office with a 
free hand, not hampered by a man- 
date, and that two unsettled pro- 
blems were ready to his hand of 
supreme importance, by the solu- 
tion of which he might have ren- 
dered his Ministry memorable. 
One was to reconstitute Irish 
administration after the havoc 
wrought by his predecessor. Irish 
passion had been excited, and Irish- 
men were being led to believe that 
separation was in the air. Its 
internal government required re- 
organisation, and its land question 
required readjustment: after the 
Act of 1870, a permanent settle- 
ment was wanted. The other sub- 
ject was the relation of the colonies 
and India to the mother country. 
He ought to have taken steps to 
strengthen the bonds of good feel- 
ing, and to have reconstructed the 
colonial empire so as to ensure the 
continuance of the imperial system. 
In short, he should have had Mr 
Froude at his elbow all through 
his administration. Mr Froude 
accounts for his neglect of those 
great questions by suggesting that 
he was growing old, that he wished 
to signalise his reign by more 
dazzling exploits, that he wished 
to regain for England a higher 
place in the councils of Europe. 
So he left Ireland, according to 
his biographer, to simmer in con- 
fusion, and satisfied his zeal for 
the consolidation of the empire 
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by the new title with which he 
redecorated his sovereign. All this 
strikes us as somewhat misleading. 
Ireland was quiescent under his 
premiership—he parted with coer- 
cive powers; and as for further 
changes, it was necessary that the 
results of the portentous measures 
of the previous Administration 
should have time to develop. With 
regard to colonial empire, both the 
Canadian and the South African 
Federation Acts were passed by 
Ministries in which his voice pre- 
dominated. 

Mr Froude’s fairness is more 
conspicuous when he is dealing 
with the personal qualities of the 
subject of his memoir. The criti- 
cisms he makes may readily be ac- 
cepted by all who are familiar 
with Disraeli’s career. It is a 
great tribute to a man’s rectitude 
of life and purpose that he with- 
stood the ordeal of thirty-five years 


of party leadership without deteri- 
oration of moral fibre, and without 
revealing through the fierce light 
which surrounds it any of the 
weaknesses which forfeit the re- 


spect of his fellow-men. No doubt 
Disraeli was in this favourable 
position, that, partly from race 
feeling and partly from possessing 
political convictions which stood 
higher than the ordinary platforms 
of party politicians, he did not 
abandon himself to the ardour of 
the game, but held it in subjection 
to his ultimate purposes and aims. 
He was not the sort of man to be 
furiously in earnest, first on one 
side of a question and then on 
another, under the temporary do- 
minion of convictions taken up 
for the occasion. He deliberately 
placed himself from the first on 
an intellectual and moral level 
from which he could easily retain 
his sense of proportion, instead of 
abandoning himself to the purpose 
of the moment with a zeal which 
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too often transfers the conscience 
of a party leader to the unscrupu- 
lous keeping of his political wire- 
pullers. No public man was ever 
less of a demagogue, or more free 
from the arts by which a fleeting 
popularity is won. He was a child 
of Parliament. It was in and 
from his place in Parliament that 
he won the confidence of his party 
and his power in the State. From 
that place he came into conflict 
successively with all the most 
powerful debaters which the House 
of Commons produced during forty 
years. He achieved his great 
success not by making himself 
the representative of any popular 
cause, or by placing himself on the 
crest of any outside wave of senti- 
ment or conviction. He rose, says 
his biographer, by his personal 
qualifications alone. Manliness 
and courage were the basis of his 
character. As the Duke of Wel- 
lington said with regard to his 
challenge to O’Connell and _ his 
son, “It was the most manly 
thing done yet!” The manner in 
which he rose superior to his first 
failure in the House of Commons 
exhibited those dauntless qualities 
which are sure to win esteem in 
an assembly of Englishmen. In 
less than nine years from the date 
of his first failure it is recorded of 
him that not a man on either side 
of the House was more than his 
match in single combat. He had 
overthrown Sir Robert Peel, and 
had succeeded to the honours and 
to the position of a man who had 
seemed destined to rule this coun- 
try till his death. 

Launched upon the career of 
party leadership, where the busi- 
ness is to outmaneuvre and defeat 
your opponent, Disraeli never for- 
got that in his earlier years he had 
advocated and tried to bring about 
a nobler system ; and accordingly, 
while exhibiting the utmost dex- 
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terity as a parliamentary com- 
mander, he seems to have borne in 
mind, to a higher degree than his 
contemporaries, that it is by ulti- 
mate results, by lasting success, 
rather than by immediate tri- 
umphs, that a statesman will be 
judged at the bar of posterity. 
Accordingly he played the game 
of party fairly and honourably. 
No one can accuse him of sacrific- 
ing the interests of the empire to 
win office. When he won the 
premiership, in spite of calumny 
and acrimonious hostility, every 
one recognised that he had fought 
his way to it fairly, had won it 
honourably, and would use it for 
the public welfare. 

As a result of a long career of 
this character, of constant struggle 
amidst jealousies, animosities, and 
fierce personal and political rivalry, 
it is no small thing to obtain from 
a somewhat critical and adverse 
biographer such a judgment as 
this: “In public or private he 
had never done a dishonourable 
action; he had disarmed hatred, 
and never lost a personal friend. 
The greatest of his antagonists 
admitted that when he struck 
hardest he had not struck in 
malice. A_ still higher praise 
belongs to himself alone—that he 
never struck a small man.” Grati- 
tude, says Mr Froude, was stronger 
in him even than ambition. His 
gratitude to his wife and the at- 
tachment which he inspired are not 
the least honourable portion of an 
honourable career. A party of 
young men once ventured, says Mr 
Froude, we should imagine on very 
doubtful authority, a foolish jest at 
Mrs Disraeli’s age and appearance, 
and rallied him on the motive of 
his marriage. “Gentlemen,” said 
Disraeli as he rose and left the 
room, “do none of you know what 
gratitude means?” His name 
was never, even in the height of 


party recrimination, touched with 
private scandal. Upon pecuniary 
matters, moreover, though often 
embarrassed, not a single whisper 
of detraction was ever heard. He 
had opportunities of enriching 
himself had he chosen to avail 
himself of them. A secret word 
from him, says Mr Froude, would 
have enabled speculating capital- 
ists to realise millions, with no 
trace left how those millions were 
acquired or how disposed of. “It 
is said that something of the kind 
was once hinted to him — once, 
but never again. Disraeli’s worst 
enemy never suspected him of 
avarice or dishonour.” 

Mr Froude closes what we think, 
with marked shortcomings, is an 
admirable sketch, by propounding 
a general estimate of Disraeli’s 
character. In the first place, he 
refuses to that character the title 
of “great,” on this principle, 
which, notwithstanding the au- 
thority which lays it down, we 
venture to think too hard to be 
applied to mortal man. “If,” he 
says, “ any fraction of his attention 
is given to the honours or rewards 
which success will bring him, there 
will be a taint of weakness in what 
he does.” Unless all personal 
motives are exorcised, when the 
personal life is over, he contends 
that a man’s work and reputation 
perish along with him. If this is 
the only objection to attributing 
greatness to Disraeli, it is not one 
of overwhelming strength. It sa- 
vours somewhat of Carlyle’s objec- 
tion to attributing greatness to 
Sir Walter Scott, that he had 
“no message to deliver.” Dis- 
raeli’s ambition, no doubt, was to 
win power and fame, and also to 
use them for his country’s good. 
Without a strong ambition of that 
kind it is vain to expect that 
men will face the arduous duties 
and distracting vicissitudes of pub- 
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lic life. Ambition of that kind, 
purified of everything, on Mr 
Froude’s own showing, that is dis- 
honourable or mean, is not a dis- 
qualification—it is an incentive to 
greatness. A man must not merely 
be conscious of great powers; he 
must dare to become great, and 
to accept the responsibilities of 
greatness. The biographer thinks 
that Disraeli should have recon- 
structed society according to his 
novels, or led a crusade on the 
lines laid down in ‘Sybil,’ in order 
to win the title of great. A more 
practical wisdom would suggest 
that he kept those objects in view, 
and did his best, having regard to 
the limitations which time and 
circumstances imposed upon his 
power. No public man, says his 


biographer, in England ever rose 
so high and acquired power so 
great, so little of whose work has 


survived him. This sentence is 
contradicted by the whole tenor 
of this book. He led a minority 
till he was nearly seventy, and, 
according to Mr Froude’s own 
showing, powerfully helped on all 
measures which he approved, and 
conferred lasting benefits upon the 
country by his indirect control 
over the course of foreign policy. 
In office, not to mention smaller 
measures, he redistributed power 
in this country upon a principle 
which has proved permanent,—an 
achievement little short of mirac- 
ulous in the leader of a minority. 
Armed with a majority, he pre- 
sided over great European ar- 
rangements in the Conference at 
Berlin, and re-established the 
foreign authority of his country. 
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A man, however great, cannot set 
the whole world right in six years. 
Industrial problems and a disinte- 
grated Ireland, Mr Froude com- 
plains, survived him. Those are 
questions which we have always 
with us. They belong to a remote 
past, and will possibly belong also 
to a remote future. Without in- 
quiring further into Mr Froude’s 
criterion of greatness, we note 
these as his real conclusions con- 
cerning the subject of his biography. 
He raised himself to the summit 
of eminence; he had a genuine 
anxiety to serve his party, and in 
serving his party to serve his coun- 
try. He succeeded in many in- 
stances in deserving well of the 
English nation; and though he 
had to struggle against innumer- 
able obstacles in cutting his way 
to power, a searching investiga- 
tion into his whole life, private as 
well as public, has revealed no act 
which detracts from his character 
as a man of honour and integrity ; 
while, on the other hand, it brings 
to light many actions and qualities 
which befit a hero. The Tory 
party may well be proud of the 
leader whom they followed for the 
space of a whole generation, and 
to whom, on every anniversary of 
his death, they, in common with 
masses of the people, offer the trib- 
ute of regret and regard. We 
shall all of us welcome the cor- 
respondence which, when it is 
brought to light, will reveal still 
more of Disraeli’s inner life; but 
enough is known already to make 
us sure that it will serve only to 
increase his fame and the reverence 
with which hismemory is preserved. 
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MADELEINE’S STORY. 


CHAPTER I. 


Dear Joycre,—I don’t in the 
least mind doing what you ask. 
How could I think it anything 
but nice of you to want to know 
why I was rather unhappy the 
other day, and to hear more about 
Gladys, my only near relation in 
the world, and be told the story of 
my life before I came to Wemyss? 
Do you know, I sometimes forget, 
in a sort of a way, everything 
until the beginning of my time at 
Wemyss. It feels to me now as 
if I never was quite alive till I 
came here. My real life dates 
from the time you found me out, 
and I began to know you. Think 
of this, it is not quite two years 
since we got to be friends. 


Do you remember the morning 
you waited for me to come out 


from my drawing-class and asked 
me to walk with you? I did 
feel flattered, Joyce. I had always 
fancied you looked down upon me 
before that, and no wonder. I am 
so ignorant beside you. I have 
often resolved that I would not 
look on any long way, so I won't; 
but it is not long to look on five 
days, when you will come back, 
and we shall begin to carry out 
our plan of living together. 

I think it is just a perfect life— 
working and living with a friend 
(I put loving before working, 
really, you know). Now I will 
tell you all—it will be rather dread- 
ful, I begin to think. There are 
just five evenings until you come 
on which I can write for you, and 
the first of the five I dedicate to 


THE CHILD. ° 


She stands out the most clearly 
before me in the first gleams of 
my memory. I was a child my- 
self at the time in which I am 
thinking of her, and Gladys was a 
child, and there was Wynne, our 
little half-brother; but amongst 
us all Theodora was the child— 
our little Thee we called her; and 
surely there never was such a real 
child as Theodora. I was the eld- 
est, then a year after me came 
beautiful Gladys, and two years 
after Gladys Theodora, and three 
years after Theodora Wynne. 

I was always a dreamer, and I 
don’t think I felt anything very 
much, for I was divided between 
two lives, the one I shared with 


Gladys and Thee, and another that 
I lived quite by myself a little 
way up in the air. In the air-life 
I never was myself, the elder sister 
of Gladys, the adored Madeleine of 
little Thee ; I was somebody quite 
apart and very different, grown up 
always. At one time a “high-born 
maiden,” such as I had read about 
in story-books and poetry, daz- 
zlingly beautiful, with a crowd of 
lovers at her feet; at another, a 
queen controlling her people with 
a glance, bowed down to by war- 
riors and statesmen, and strange 
fantastic scraps of personalities put 
together by my crude imagina- 
tion. But Gladys was the really 
beautiful one of us two, and 
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Gladys dreamed no dreams about 
queens or lovers. She found 
scraps of ribbon, and gathered the 
roses in their bloom to fasten in 
her hair, and somebody was sure 
to give her beads or corals to clasp 
round her throat when we went to 
a Christmas gathering, or when 
mother had her summer parties 
on the lawn, and Theodora danced 
with joy at the sight of Gladys’s 
clear sweet beauty. Sometimes 
my two consciousnesses would get 
entangled when I looked at my 
beautiful sister, and a pang of 
jealousy shot through me as I real- 
ised my actual insignificance beside 
her, compared with my imagined 
solitary greatness. Sometimes it 
would be the pride in mother’s 
eyes, as she looked at Gladys, 
which sent that arrow through 
the net-works of my real and my 
ideal world, and flooded their meet- 
ing-point with the poisoned drop. 
Nothing could poison Theodora’s 
joy, for that was born of love 
always. 

If I felt very little, Thee felt 
very much. What perfect .grace- 
ful ways she had, without a scrap 
of beauty! We did not know 
whether she was pretty or not: we 
only saw that her eyes glistened 
with fun, or looked up at us with 
utter love and pride. We liked 
her dainty, dancing steps, and her 
almost ecstatic playfulness,—not 
that she ever originated any game ; 
she and Gladys said I was the in- 
ventor. They used to come and 
pull me down by main force from 
mid-air, and then I took the lead, 
as the elder sister naturally does 
take it; but Thee was the joyful- 
ness of every joy, the heart of all 
our childish life. 

“Oh, don’t go yet, Madeleine,” 
she used to plead, when, the game 
half over, I was tiring of it already 
and slipping back into cloud-land. 
Thee could feel me going long be- 
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fore Gladys knew. Gladys never 
knew anything all her life but 
what she saw with her actual eyes, 
“‘ Madeleine, Madeleine, oh stay !” 
Theodora used to plead with me. 

I would not stay, I remember, 
one hot autumn morning, although 
we were only just beginning the 
game, that might have lasted for 
hours, of storming the castle of 
the tool-house, I defending, and 
Gladys and Theodora leading the 
attack, rushing round and round 
in the long tangled grass and 
clustering shrubs. This was Theo- 
dora’s favourite game ; how had I 
the heart to disappoint her of it? 
I think, but I am not sure, that 
we never got any further in that 
particular game again ; something 
always prevented its being fin- 
ished, On that morning it might 
have been played to the very end 
but for my moment's whim. I 
can feel that moment through 
again now, and the inward blow- 
ing aside of purpose, just as it 
came to pass in me. I happened 
to look up for a moment as I was 
waiting for the onslaught of my 
foes, and I saw the shadow of a 
cloud move across a field of corn. 
The play ended for me in that 
instant: it felt as if something 
spoke to me from outside—a new 
voice that I must go after. 

Did I say it was a moment’s 
whim? So it was as I stood to- 
wards Gladys and Theodora ; but 
in myself it was the beginning of 
a new life, and since then my 
dreams—some of them at least— 
have been different. 

Since that time I have often 
lived a life apart from myself; 
it was like striking out a fresh 
root, as creeping plants strike out 
from the parent stem. 

“You're not playing, Made- 
leine.” It was Theo’s voice that 
brought me back. 

** Nonsense, Thee ! how can any- 
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body play on such a hot morning ? 
Look here; we won't play at 
castles at all to-day. I’m going 
to get a book and read under the 
walnut-tree ; we’ll all read.” 

“Oh!” 

“We can play at castles any 
other time, Theo.” So I said, but 
Thee seemed to feel how things 
were going to be. 

I wish I could forget the sound 
of her voice when she exclaimed 
“Q Madeleine!” and the down 
look of the white little face. Gladys 
said everything was a bore; and 
she went away by herself some- 
where, and I took my book quite 
contentedly, and stretched myself 
under the delightful shade and 
read “The Swan’s Nest among 
the Reeds.” 

Thee hung about for a little time 
and kicked the clinging plants, and 
pulled leaves to pieces, and all at 
once when I looked up,‘ I missed 
her, and so plunged into the reeds 
with Ellie, free at last from any 
teasing link with my home-life. 
Twice afterwards I thought that 
I caught a glimpse of Theodora’s 
pinafore amongst the shrubs which 
lay between me and the house. I 
thought I saw her go and come, 
but there was no impression of her 
on my mind, and I really knew 
nothing until the sight of Gladys 
burst upon me. She came leisurely 
along the path from the back-gar- 
den that led to the kitchen, and 
she came from the kitchen, I soon 
saw, for she had a large basket 
on her arm, which seemed to weigh 
heavily on her. She tugged it along 
with a will, however; and she 
looked very merry when she set it 
down at my feet with a great thud 
and an exclamation of satisfaction. 

“Now then, wake up, Mad 
child!” cried Gladys, in that matter- 
of-fact tone of hers that always did 
wake me up thoroughly. 

Ellie and her Swan’s Nest were 


thrown face downwards into the 
grass, and I began to watch Gladys 
eagerly. She did not want me to 
help her, and I liked best to watch. 
First she took a white cloth out of 
her basket, and this she spread at 
my feet, and then came the delight- 
ful preparations for a garden picnic, 
which was one of our summer holi- 
day treats. Gladys and I became 
quite as childish as Theodora on 
these occasions. I can speak for 
myself that I was greedy about 
nice things to eat—greedy, but not 
fanciful ; Gladys was fanciful more 
than greedy ; and Thee was any- 
thing and everything that we were. 

“Mother knows, of course,” 
Gladys explained, looking up at me, 
whilst she piled cakes and fruit 
upon our doll’s plates. ‘“ Mother 
knows, and, Madeleine, she says 
we're not to come into the house 
at all the whole afternoon, if we 
can amuse ourselves out of doors. 
She didn’t say why, Madeleine. 
What can the reason be, do you 
think ?” 

“Oh, mother has got letters to 
write, or Wynne’s asleep, or some- 
body has a headache or something. 
What can it matter, Gladys?” I 
answered, Nothing ever did mat- 
ter much to me that concerned 
other people. “Let us begin. 
Shall we?” 

“Come along then, Mad; and 
we can put shares of everything 
by Thee’s place, so it will be all 
right whenever she turns up.” 

This garden picnic stands out 
in my memory as the one great 
feast of our summers. I enjoyed 
it entirely without any draw- 
back, and so did Gladys; and 
the little extra care we took that 
Thee should miss nothing, gave 
a happy sense all the time that 
there was no selfishness in our 
pleasure. I always liked to think 
well of myself: it was Gladys who 
really cared about Thee having 
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her share. I cared about having 
cared for her. 

We took a long time over the 
many changes of our merry meal. 
I made lots of jokes, and told 
Hladys scraps of stories, and 
Gladys listened in her lazy fash- 
ion, never so much absorbed in 
a tale as not to know which 
apricot was the ripest, or to dis- 
criminate exactly the most temp- 
ting morsel of cake that had fallen 
to her share. It always surprised 
me about Gladys that she could 
perfectly well do two things at 
once. I think we must have been 
quite an hour eating and talking 
when at last Thee came up, run- 
ning in the heedless way she had 
if she was brimful of something 
she wanted to tell us. All at 
once the eager look left her eyes, 
and the words she had been so 
keen to speak remained unspoken. 
Theodora had taken in at a glance 
the whole state of the case before 
her. There had been a grand 
garden picnic under the walnut- 
tree, and it had been begun and 
enjoyed and finished without her. 

“You have had a feast!” ex- 
claimed Theodora. ‘ You've quite 
finished.” 

After that we could not per- 
suade her to eat a crumb. It was 
feasting with ws she cared about. 
She must always be close to us, 
sharing quite from the core of 
anything we did, to care at all 
about it. By-and-by Gladys threw 
a handkerchief over her face to 
keep the flies off, or perhaps to 
keep out the sight of Thee’s sulk- 
ing; and I was just getting up 
to stroll away by myself some- 
where in the sultry afternoon, 
when I noticed Theo take some- 
thing out of her pocket, and I 
stopped a minute to see what the 
child had got. She seemed anxious 
then to have her little pleasure, 
whatever it was, all to herself, for 


she said nothing to me as I stood’ 
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watching her. I saw that she had 
a small bottle of water in her 
hand, which she held up to the 
light, and there was a little fish in 
the bottle. One of the stickle- 
backs out of the stream that ran 
outside the garden I supposed, 
and wondered how Thee had 
caught the little fish, and what 
she was going to do with it. 

I have often been puzzled since 
why the afternoon which suc- 
ceeded that garden-feast impressed 
itself so vividly on my memory, 
for it was an afternoon of no im- 
pression in itself, yet I can recall 
almost every moment of the lazy 
hours after the last sight I got of 
Theodora looking at her little fish 
and of Gladys propped against the 
tree-trunk. That day was, in fact, 
a day of sorrowful import for lives 
bound: up with the lives of us 
children ; but I had no cognisance 
of it then. I was only aware, as 
I have often been since, of a dead- 
ened consciousness, an incapacity 
to feel the pleasure that every- 
thing outside seemed to be offering 
me ; each beautiful thing was, as 
it were, holding up a cup of delight 
that somehow I could never take. 
I grew discontented with myself 
and all the world, and it did not 
improve my temper—when at 
last the beneficent day being really 
over, sunlight fading, flowers clos- 
ing, birds roosting, and mother 
outside the drawing-room window 
which opened on to the lawn stood 
waiting for us to run to her and 
say Good night—that just then I 
came upon Theodora and found 
her in trouble again, disappointed 
and unhappy for the third time 
upon one of our holidays. Gladys 
had been teasing her, and there 
had been a quarrel, which I could 
have prevented if I had been with 
them, I knew; but I repelled the 
thought of it as if it were an 
injury to myself, and relieved my 
mind by tugging Theodora where 
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she lay under a bush with her face 
in the grass, sobs shaking her poor 
little body. Gladys ran off to 
mother as I came up and began to 
question the child as to what had 
happened. Thee didn’t tell me 
anything, only at last, when I got 
her up from the ground, she 
showed me the little  stickle- 
back lying still and limp in her 
hand, and sobbed out through her 
tears, “I did love my little fish.” 
So that was all—but oh, how un- 
happy it makes me to remember 
that I lost all patience with the 
child ! 

Did ever any child love -a 
mother as Theodora loved our 
mother! But love was the key 
that opened every door in Theo- 
dora’s life. I form a picture to 
myself of the motive force of 
people’s lives. I call it the key 
that opens the world to them. I 
know quite well about myself that 
curiosity is my key. I only care 
to see and taste and know, and so 
I go on and open door after door, 
and look in and touch and taste 
and handle, and I am not changed 
by the knowledges. I have got 
them and I lay them aside, and 
they are things to dally with and 
keep, but they remain outside my 
own self all the time. 

Gladys is different. What Iam 
going to say about her will seem 
as if she were the more selfish of 
us two, but it is not so—only hers 
is a different sort of selfishness. 
Use—or shall I say profit ?—is the 
key by which Gladys opens the 
storehouses of the world; she has 
no other way. She takes what 
she wants, and all that she gets 
adds to her—yes, I think I may 
say adds to her, and not only to 
her possessions. Theodora’s key 
was love. It was nothing to her 


to know or to have; but wherever 
She loved there she knew, and 
what she knew she did not take 
for herself, but gave herself to it, 
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and hers was the self-losing that 
is absolute possession. ‘ What I 
think of, Madeleine,” she said to 
me once, looking up from some 
small childish labour she was busy 
about, the fruits of which she was 
planning to offer to our mother 
by-and by—‘“‘ what I think about, 
Madeleine, is mother’s face when 
she sees it.” Mother’s—oh yes; 
but still, my little Thee, it is your 
face I picture now, and I thrill 
yet with that darting glance which 
pierced me through as you looked 
up and spoke. And mother never 
made an especial pet of the child. 
I used to notice sometimes that 
the little one slipped between the 
favoured places in our family. I 
was the eldest, Gladys was the 
beautiful one, our half-brother 
Wynne was the youngest and 
above us all, the son; Theodora 
was not anywhere in particular, 
and she wasn’t clever or pretty, 
only a slippery, freaky little crea- 
ture, without any marked individ- 
uality. What was Theodora, after 
all? The one of us that could 
love the most. She loved our 
mother so much that she never 
missed anything from her, or no- 
ticed when she appeared to have 
been forgotten. Not even on one 
of her birthdays, when nobody had 
thought of getting her a present ; 
but at last an orange was found, 
the only one in the house that day. 
Then what fun she made of the 
presentation of the family gift, 
and how earnestly she insisted 
upon sharing it with us all! 
Theodora’s birthday came in the 
winter. Nature is niggardly in 
the cold season; she does not 
dower winter children as she does 
those who come with the fair 
tints and scents of summer. Our 
Gladys, for example, was a pink 
June rose, I was a dream-child of 
spring promise, Wynne first saw 
the light in the rich autumn 
season of fruits and corn and 
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floods of golden glory. But for 
Theodora’s day not a flower could 
have been found or a green leaf. 
She was a December baby. There 
was Christmas for her month, and 
my tenderest recollection of her 
comes from the last Christmas Eve 
that we children spent all together. 

We used to keep Christmas Eve 
in a way peculiar to ourselves. 
After a very moderate amount of 
games and snap-dragon in the 
drawing-room we said Good ‘night, 
and crept willingly enough up- 
stairs to bed. But this was only 
the beginning of a night of revel, 
for though we undressed and lay 
down, and even snuggled under 
the bed-clothes, and assumed every 
appearance of settling for a night’s 
rest, we were far too conscious 
of coming fun to hail sleep from 
a long way off. We kept quiet 
though, with one eye at least shut, 
and were skilful in giving our- 
selves the impression that we 
were not seeing what happened 
regularly every year at about 
eleven o'clock on Christmas Eve. 
The bedroom door opened softly 
(Gladys and Thee and I shared a 
large bedroom between us)—the 
door opened, and mother came in 
on tiptoe with a large basket on 
her arm. She held a bedroom 
lamp in one hand, crimson-shaded, 
and the glow from it tinted her 
face with warm rose-colour. She 
walked along, not on tiptoe any 
longer, as she trod over the thick 
carpet at our bedsides. Then the 
lamp was laid down, and the bas- 
ket was opened, and in every child’s 
stocking (each of us had hung a 
stocking at the foot of her bed) 
were crammed the Christmas gifts. 
Then the mother passed out again 
softly, as she had come in. The 
head of Gladys was the first to 
lift itself from the pillow after the 
closing of the door: Gladys looked 
up and round the room. Then a 
jet of flame would leap from the 
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fire, and there was a rustling and a 
titter, and sounds of smothered 
glee from Theodora’s crib in the 
far corner, and a noise of leaping 
from the bed and of a stocking 
being dragged clattering along the 
floor. In a few minutes we were 
all three dressed as for the day, 
sitting round the fire strewing 
our treasures about us on the 
floor, feasting upon chocolates and 
oranges. The flames leaped and 
roared. Gladys had heaped weod 
upon the coals before dressing. 
Eight such glorious Christmas 
Eves I can remember; but just now 
I concern myself with one only— 
our very last. It was the Christ- 


mas after that August day when, I 
said, that trouble of some hidden 
sort began to work amongst us. 
It had been growing since then, 
not quite hiding even of late, for 
mother’s face had changed, and 
what surprised us more than any- 


thing was, that mother had gone 
away from home two days before 
Christmas, and she had never left 
us before at such a time that we 
could remember. é 

Still the presents had all been 
prepared for us, and some one was 
to fill the stockings after we were 
in bed, and the fire was to be 
made up, and the little ones’ 
Christmas was to be as much the 
same as possible— for when did 
mother ever forget what concerned 
the pleasures of her children? On 
this last occasion she had left word 
that Wynne was to share in the 
midnight feasting and fun.’ The 
whole scene was like magic to 
Wynne when, fetched by Gladys, 
he came trotting in dressed in a 
many-coloured dressing-gown, and 
with bare little feet, his rich 
auburn hair tumbled and glisten- 
ing in the fitful fire-light. 

It was our fault that the little 
fellow became fretful by-and-by ; 
we fed him too sumptuously with 
our good things, «nd as a conse- 
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quence he fell out with Theodora. 
Mother had made for Theodora 
with her own hands the prettiest 
pair of red slippers, and Thee 
danced about the room in them, 
pointing her toes, and making 
pretty steps to show them off, 
until Wynne fell so desperately in 
love with the shoes that he insisted 
upon Theodora giving them up to 
him. I never knew Theodora re- 
fuse anything to Wynne before. 
I think she was feeling through 
everything that mother was away, 
and her love-thermometer was dis- 
turbed. She would not let Wynne 
have her little red shoes. A 
regular quarrel was about to begin 
when we all sprang up at the first 
note of the Christmas carols sound- 
ing under the rectory window. 
The waits, five singers out of the 
church choir, had leave to come 
into the garden and stand on the 
lawn (just under the room where 
we children slept); and at one 
o'clock every Christmas morning 
they stood there and sang the 
same old words. We used to 
crowd into the window-space and 
draw the curtains round behind 
us, so as not to be too visible, and 
watch and listen. 

The scene of that night lies clear 
inmy memory. The lawn was white 
with snow, and the shrubs were all 
drooping with their cold burdens. 
Clouds covered the sky, and every- 
thing looked dark compared with 
our glowing room inside. The 
men had a lantern, but no books 
or music; their caps were drawn 
closely down over their faces ; they 
were muffled in thick comforters. 
We pointed them out to each other 
by the nicknames we had given 
them many Christmases ago. 
When the usual carols were all 
sung, the lantern-man lifted up 
his light to greet us, and the others 
shouted “Good morning and a 
happy Christmas!” and the child- 
ren’s heads nodded, and they called 
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out their “ Happy Christmas ” too. 
Then we slipped through the cur- 
tains back into the littered room, 
and somehow everything was 
changed. Wynne began to cry a 
little, and Gladys took him off to 
bed. Theodora threw herself full 
length on the rug before the fire, the 
red shoes still on her feet, declaring 
that she meant to lie there until 
the morning. Gladys and I 
gathered up our treasures, un- 
dressed leisurely, chatting, and at 
last settled in our beds. Very soon 
Gladys was asleep in hers ; I, lying 
wide awake, watched the red glow 
on the walls, and was wandering 
pleasantly into the land of inven- 
tions when a deep sigh coming from 
Theodora by the fire stopped me. 
“Tiresome child,” I thought,— 
“never mind her.” But another 
sigh came and another, and a sound 
of wailing in between, until at last, 
unable to forget it all, I called to 
her, ‘Come along, Thee, come into 
bed with me.” But instead, Thee 
got up with a desperate groan and 
ran out of the room without a word. 
“Got the toothache, perhaps,” 
thought I, “and gone to ask Emma 
for something to do her good,” and 
with that I turned myself round in 
bed. I was nearly asleep when I 
felt some one cuddling up to me, 
clutching at my throat with chilled 
fingers. 

“ How cold you are, child, and 
how you have frightened me! 
What is the matter? What are 
you shaking for ?” 

“ Hush, Madeleine! don’t wake 
Gladys. I want to tell you some- 
thing, something dreadful. You 
know the passage window close to 
the apple-tree ?” 

“Where the 
across ?” 

“The blind’s torn quite away 
now, and the window is bare.” 

* Well——” 

“There is a man standing in the 
apple-tree close to the window ; I 


blind is torn 
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saw his face just now, and, Made- 
leine, I can see who he is.” 

“Nonsense, Theodora. Stop. 
Tell me what were you doing in 
the passage?” 

“Put your arms round me first, 
Madeleine. There—it was about 
the shoes. You know how Wynne 
wanted them, and I couldn’t give 
them up because mother made 
them for me. At least I thought 
I couldn’t. But whilst I was on 
the rug, and you and Gladys were 
quite still in bed, mother came to 
me and said——” 

“Now, Theodora, you know 
that’s impossible ; mother’s away.” 

“T’m certain mother _ said, 
‘Theodora, I want your little 
red shoes; I want them for 
Wynne.’ Then she went away,— 
that was just before you called 
me, Madeleine,—and when you 
called I ran off to Wynne’s room, 
and he was fast asleep in bed, so 
I put the shoes beside him on his 
pillow, and he'll be glad to find 
them there in the morning, won’t 
he? He can have them if he 
likes, because mother said, ‘Theo- 
dora, I want your red shoes; I 
want them for Wynne.’ But I 
ran back as fast as I could; and 
oh! I wish I had not looked up 
at the window as I passed. There 
was a man’s face close to the pane 
looking in; he leaned across from 
the crooked branch of the apple- 
tree, and it is Uncle Llewellyn, I 
know it is.” 

* But you never saw Uncle 
Llewellyn, Theodora; at least, he 
went away before you can re- 
member.” 

“T saw him last summer, Made- 
leine, outside our garden by the 
river. It was Uncle Llewellyn 
who caught the dear little fish, do 
you remember, and gave him to 
me.” 

“You never said so, Theodora. 
Did mother know? Why did yo 
not tell us?” . 


“T didn’t mean to tell,” said 
Theodora, and suddenly she be- 
came silent. 

I could get nothing more out of 
her; and she never mentioned 
Uncle Llewellyn to me again. 

The spring that succeeded that 
winter came on slowly. A long 
time stretched between that Christ- 
mas Eve and—the end of our 
childhood, when the child left us 
I mean, Theodora,—for childhood 
itself lay down and died when 
Theodora died,—shut its eyes for 
ever to Gladys and me. The 
spring was slow in coming. I am 
glad to remember how slowly it 
seemed to come—that each day 
took a long time to pass, with its 
many daylight hours, infinitely 
precious hours, that were shared 
by us with Thecdora. The sun 
seemed always to be shining; the 
sky was pale and clear; the wind 
was bitterly cold; yet mother 
never noticed Theo’s husky voice, 
or called her indoors even on the 
chilliest days. 

In the middle of March a mis- 
sioner came into our neighbour- 
hood, and a mission was held in 
the parish next to ours. Our 
stepfather took no part in it, and 
it did not interest Gladys or me 
in the least. It was not like 
mother to go so often to services 
as she did during the ten days the 
mission lasted. She was restless. 
I know now for what reason; but 
then I did not understand. When 
she used to look in at our play- 
room about tea-time every even- 
ing with her hat on and her furs, 
looking so beautiful—O mother! 
—with the wistful look in her 
warm brown eyes, and say, “Is 
anybody coming with me to church 
to-night?” I scarcely took my 
eyes from my book to answer her, 
and Gladys wouldn’t turn round 
from making buttered toast at our 
red-hot fire. Gladys and I never 
went with her—not once. But 
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every evening Thee looked up and 
sprang from her seat when mother 
spoke — whether the meal was 
finished, or half over, or just be- 
gun, it made no difference—scram- 
bled into her rough old ulster 
and round hat, and put her little 
hand in mother’s, or clattered 
down-stairs after her and caught 
her up in the passage. Thank 
you, thank you, dear little Thee! 
I thank you now from this long 
way off that you never let our 
mother go alone. Sometimes 
mother and Thee would be a 
long time away, beyond dinner- 
time, beyond Thee’s bed-time, un- 
til the cold March twilight was 
dwindling into darkness. The 
last evening they went there was 
snow on the ground. Thee had 
a wretched cold. I heard her go 
up to bed by the noise her cough 
made. She crept up the dark 
staircase along the passage with- 
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out looking in at us in the play- 
room, it was so very late that 
night. I heard her go along, 
coughing the little hard cough. 
It was the last time her footsteps 
ever trudged past our play-room 
door. Yet it was not until Theo- 
dora had been three days in bed 
that our mother became frightened 
about her. It seemed as if a cloud 
obscured us all from mother then. 
And this lasted until the third 
day of Thee’s illness. Then ina 
flash she came back to us, all on 
fire with love and pain, and never 
left the bedside of the little one; 
but then there was nothing she 
could do, and by the evening of 
the fifth day Theodora lay still 
and white and silent, and never 
lifted a loving look into the pas- 
sionate mother-eyes again. 


“ Only a little child, 
Stone-cold upon a bed.” 


CHAPTER II.—MOTHER. 


Gladys and I have often said 
to one another that we know all 
about being mothers without ex- 


perience of our own. Our mother 
showed us everything. I don’t 
remember that she ever said a 
word about what mothers feel, or 
what mothers should do, but she 
just was mother. It is difficult to 
think of her in any other relation, 
though there was another aspect 
of her which forced itself upon us 
at the last. But now I am going 
back to the beginning, to my very 
first recollections of her, and calling 
up pictures that glow and breathe 
and are alive in mind and heart. 
“Tsn’t mother beautiful?” 
Gladys put the feeling into words. 
It was on one glorious summer 
morning, a day such as comes not 
oftener than a few times in many 
years, when every curtain seems 
undrawn between earth and 


heaven —a marriage-day of sun- 
light on earth and joy unveil- 
ing itself from the inner sphere. 
Gladys and I, running in from 
the garden to the breakfast-room, 
stopped in the doorway for a mo- 
ment. I held Gladys back to look 
at the picture inside. The room 
was bathed in light, but the break- 
fast-table was drawn on one side 
into an alcove in the shade: there 
were large vases of roses on the 
table, the scent from them came 
to us at the open door. Mother 
stood at the head of the table in 
the light near the open window, 
tall and bending a little over the 
urn —her rippling auburn hair 
glowed like the sun. She made 
me think of my favourite story of 
the summer goddess, Iduna, in her 
grove of perpetual sunshine, stand- 
ing ready to receive the heroes 
and feed them with her apples of 
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youth. “Isn’t mother beautiful?” 
“O Gladys! isn’t she, just?” and 
we rushed upon her and disturbed 
the picture that has never faded 
from my memory. 

Mother was beautiful, and she 
had nourished us with her beauty 
all the years we had lived until 
that morning, but we never knew 
about it until then, not until 
Gladys gave words to the unac- 
knowledged long delight. How 
dignified she was too! and she 
threw her regal robes about us 
all. Ah mother! since you left us 
Gladys and I have had to sit in the 
dust: like little beggar children 
we learned to wait about for smiles 
and love, cast from our palace to 
the dunghill on one dreadful day. 
Mother knew our faults in the 
secretest place of her own heart, 
and instinctively we knew that 
she knew, but her words were 
generally “Of course my children 
will do what is right,” and no one 
approached us with blame. I am 
not going to analyse the feeling 
she had about us, far less to criti- 
cise her plan, if indeed her bringing 
up of us could be said to have been 
the carrying out of any plan. 
“ Mother knows,” we acknow- 
ledged in everything that befell 
us: that was enough for us then, 
and it satisfies me now. So that 
in what way we might have been 
different under different training 
I don’t care to ask or wonder. 
*“ Never regret anything,” I read 
somewhere or heard somebody say, 
“or wish that at any moment the 
course of your life had branched 
off in a different direction ; there 
never could have been an alterna- 
tive.” Certainly I cannot wish our 
mother’s course ever to have been 
blown aside by the smallest breath 
of change. It was an atmosphere 
that she created for us. It seemed 
as if by the force of her will she 
held every influence in check 
around us, and left a clear space 
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for us to live in that was absolute 
freedom. We felt free to be our- 
selves, whatever we were that we 
showed. There was no hurry in 
our lives ; but that is the common 
experience of childhood. How 
long a time there is to grow up in, 
how one may dawdle over every 
task, how careless we can afford 
to be of our pleasures! We 
gather our flowers and throw them 
away. What does it matter? 
There will be flowers and flowers 
to-morrow and the next day and 
the next and the day after that, 
and sunshine through summers 
that stretch so far before us they 
seem to have no end. There was 
no hurry, no fear, no constraint 
in our lives, but around us an 
elastic air that nourished us, and 
mother’s personality above all, 
shining like an unclouded sun in 
our sky, always to turn to. 

I cannot remember mother’s face 
ever being clouded towards me, 
and once only to Gladys. It made 
Gladys unhappy for years after- 
wards, if she thought of the one 
night when mother refused to kiss 
her in bed. As for our little Theo- 
dora, she would have moped and 
dwindled in any other home than 
ours. But mother’s face could 
wear clouds towards other people. 
I have called her dignified: she 
was proud, And there was some- 
thing in her which I understand 
now, for the same instinct moves 
in me now and then; she could 
be almost fierce in her defence of 
us when any person or event 
seemed likely to invade the free 
ground on which she willed that 
we should grow. 

I recall with especial vividness 
one little scene. In early spring 
I was always restless; it is the 
same with me now. Our earth- 
mother moves in her sleep on the 
first soft day in February, then 
turns and sleeps again; and her 
later sleep is the dream-sleep that 
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comes before full awakening. On 
that particular February day which 
comes every year without fail— 
though every one does not notice 
it, I observe—an _ indescribable 
longing takes possession of those 
who do notice it, and who feel the 
pulse throb. The throb goes 
through me, and the feeling now 
takes up into it thought and hope 
and purpose; but when I was a 
child it remained a movement only, 
leading nowhere, and only making 
me restless, as I said before. When 
the day fell on a holiday (half of 
our days were holidays) it was all 
right ; when it fell in school-time, 
I was in the habit of telling our 
daily governess that, as far as I 
was concerned, her coming that 
morning was a useless trouble, as 
I was unable to sit still, or prac- 
tise my music or learn a lesson. 
I generally wandered from room 
to room, or slipped out alone to 
the river-side, and felt the swelling 
willow-buds and watched the life- 
sparkle of the running water. If 
it fell on a Sunday.—It did fall on 
a Sunday one day that I can re- 
member. Every one got ready to 
go to church just as usual. How 
odd it seemed !—for what had the 
earth or I to do with Sundays and 
church-going? This was a day of 
new creation ; how could it be one 
of stale habit as well? When the 
family were assembled in the hall, 
mother, Gladys, Wynne, Theodora, 
and our stepfather, in his clerical 
dress and with his precise air, came 
out from his study, it was noticed 
that I was missing. Mother, by 
some sort of instinct I suppose, 
knew what I was feeling, and 
what I intended not to do. 

“Never mind Madeleine,” I 
heard her say. “She isn’t coming 
to church to-day.” 

“ Not coming to church ! Made- 
leine.” 

The words, in my stepfather’s 
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low measured tones, reached me in 
the drawing-room, and I stepped 
forward and faced the group. 

“ Are you aware that you keep 
us waiting, Madeleine,” my step- 
father said, coldly, “and that we 
are all ready to go to church?” 

* But I am not going,” I calmly 
replied, far too much elated by my 
own feelings to mind what I said. 
Then came reproof in stern tones ; 
but I did not hear the words, I 
only felt my mother’s quick and 
angry answer, and saw her eyes 
flash defiance at her husband, 
and knew that my freedom was 
secured. 

From moods of our stepfather 
which I noted afterwards, I can 
believe that our mother was made 
to suffer through many days by 
any such championship of us. 
But of that we saw nothing and 
thought nothing : we got our way, 
and mother filled the place she 
seemed meant to fill in the world, 
that of securing for us all that we 
particularly wanted to have or 
enjoy. Yet another aspect of her 
than in her relation to us was 
forced upon us towards the end, 
and here I must disentangle my 
recollections in order to trace how 
it began. There was a day one 
autumn, the day of a garden-feast, 
the day when Theodora got the 
little fish, and loved it with all her 
heart for an hour or so. It was 
from that day that I used to date 
a change in mother; not that I 
noticed it at the time, but that in 
looking back months afterwards 
and comparing “now” with “as 
it used to be ” I could see that the 
dividing-line lay there. I suppose 
that mother kissed us in bed just 
as tenderly that night as she was 
wont to do, and was as much 
occupied as usual with the pose of 
each little pillow; we could not 
probe below the surface or see the 
ache in the heart. All that had 
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happened I even now do not know, 
but that some care was haunting 
mother’s life began to ooze out 
little by little, and became very 
plain to us after Theodora died. 

** Madeleine,” Gladys said to me 
one evening across the schoolroom 
tea-table in a half aside, though 
there was only Wynne to hear, 
and he was quite absorbed with 
fruit and cream, “ Uncle Llewellyn 
has come back.” 

I remembered what Theodora 
had told me on Christmas Eve, yet 
I contested the suggestion vehe- 
mently. 

“Impossible! Gladys,” I ex- 
claimed. ‘ Mother had a letter 
from Queensland yesterday. Uncle 
Llewellyn’s letters come from 


Queensland, you know.” 
‘Did mother say anything ?” 
“ Yes; she looked at our father 
and said, ‘ From Llewellyn. 
Gladys was staggered for a 
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moment. ‘“ Poor mother!” she said 
by-and-by. ‘There’s something 
horrid happening about Uncle 
Llewellyn, Madeleine, depend up- 
on it.” 

** People cannot be in two places 
at once,” I replied, and buried my- 
self in my story-book again. 

Reading and schoolroom tea- 
drinking went on together, and 
spread over long periods of time 
with us. What Gladys had said 
sank into my mind, and by-and- 
by filled me with a vague horror. 
Gladys used to notice things and 
pick up facts, and relieve her 
memory of these and go her way. 
In my mind the little seeds of fact 
she scattered grew up into his- 
tories, amongst which my specula- 
tion wandered as one might wander 
under great forest-trees, and some- 
times I grew perplexed beneath 
their shadows, and fearful of the 
dangers they suggested. ‘“ Why 
would it be so dreadful if Uncle 
Llewellyn had come back?” I ask- 
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ed myself over and over again, and 
could not find any answer ; so the 
question persisted in asking itself 
in my brain during all the little 
intervals of occupation or amuse- 
ment, between play and story and 
work, after putting down a book, 
in running up-stairs, whilst waiting 
about in odd moments. Every- 
where I was continually saying to 
myself after that schoolroom tea, 
“Why would it be so dreadful if 
Uncle Llewellyn had come back ?” 
varied with another form of the 
question, “ Why is it so dreadful 
that Uncle Llewellyn has come 
back ?” 

* Madeleine !” 

“Gladys, how you have startled 
me! I was fast asleep.” 

This was one Saturday night, 
after a week of these questionings. 
I had gone to bed early, for it had 
been a dull dripping day. It was 
summer by this time, and we were 
having a wet summer after our 
cold windy spring. The long twi- 
lights were dreary I thought that 
year. Those were the first long 
days we had passed without Theo- 
dora, who never used to lose her 
delight in long days, or her zest 
for the twilight hours, even on 
cold damp summer evenings like 
these. Wandering about in the 
gloaming she seemed like some 
uncanny little sprite at times, 
calling out to passers-by as she 
looked out from the granary win- 
dow when bats: were flitting and 
shadows deepening in the corners 
between the house and the out- 
buildings, or bursting into ringing 
laughter from beneath the weep- 
ing elms, or from inside the tool- 
house overgrown with creepers, or 
from any other spidery hiding- 
place, or flitting round the thick 
tree-trunks in the shrubbery, glint- 
ing here and there at astonishing 
distances, when even Gladys and I 
were tired of the day, and feeling 
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glad that bed-time could not be put 
off much longer. 

There was no sociable little 
sprite now to startle us with 
laughter, or drag us against our 
will into defying fatigue and sleep. 
I hated the old haunts that wet 
summer, and Gladys hadn’t the 
heart to get much fun out of any- 
thing. Very often she came to 
bed before I did, and grumbled 
herself into forgetfulness. 

“ Madeleine !” 

““Well—where have you been, 
Gladys? Why, it’s quite dark,” I 
exclaimed, raising myself in bed ; 
“it must be dreadfully late.” 

“Of course it is: ten o'clock, 
getting on to eleven.” 

“What have you been about, 
then ?” 

“ Keep awake, child, do,” cried 
Gladys. “I’m coming into bed 
with you for a talk, and you must 
listen. There’s a man with mother 
at the gate outside the wood ; it’s 


pouring with rain, and mother has 
been standing there for the last 


hour talking. I’ve watched them 
from the tool-house.” 

“Tt’s a shame of anybody to 
keep mother out in the rain. Is 
it the schoolmaster, or Hinton, 
or i 

“Madeleine! you're going off 
again. Mother put her arms round 
his neck,—I saw her,—and he’s as 
shabby as a beggar.” 

I was thoroughly roused up 
then. 

“Uncle Llewellyn,” burst from 
our lips at the same instant, and 
almost before we could take breath 
the door of our room opened, and 
the sound of mother’s gentle step 
approaching the bed kept us quiet 
and absorbed. She had come to 
kiss us in our sleep, as she sup- 
posed: we knew this, and lay silent 
with closed eyes. And the cold, 
wet cheeks she pressed against our 
faces did not make us start or turn, 
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as would have happened in real 
sleep. Yet our mother did not 
notice this, we thought; she turned 
and left us, and we heard her talk- 
ing softly to herself as she went 
away. 

What a strange Sunday the 
next day was! Our stepfather 
left the house early to do duty 
at an outlying district church, the 
service of which he shared with a 
neighbouring rector. There was 
to be no service in our little 
village that morning. This hap- 
pened once every month. It was 
our mother’s custom on these occa- 
sions to attend to the Sunday- 
school herself, and we were often 
allowed to help in our fashion— 
straightening the rows of baby 
children, examining pockets, frown- 
ing over nuts and apples, and gen- 
erally assuming grown-up airs. 
The afternoons of these days were 
very happy ones: we had mother 
all to ourselves, and we sat together 
in the garden under the dear old 
walnut-tree’s shade; we had our tea 
brought out there sometimes too, 
and mother seemed as young as 
ourselves; we were all children 
in the happy days when Theodora 
was with us. When the click of 
the garden- gate, announcing the 
return of the rector, sounded, we 
used to spring up, we children, 
each in her place, and dash away 
into the shrubbery, or pick up our 
books and make for the house and 
our play-room, anywhere away 
from the man who claimed our 
mother for his companion for the 
rest of the day. The evening 
service that followed brought with 
it always a sense of peace, for the 
end of such a day was like closing 
the door upon a treasure-house of 
sweetnesses that had already been 
fully enjoyed, and that yet re- 
mained an overflowing store of 
good things, to feed upon if days 
of famine should ever come. 
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Sunday, the 9th of July, stands 
out the first of our fasting days. 
It never seemed properly to begin, 
it never really ended. Mother did 
not come down to breakfast until 
long after Sunday-school time, and 
she said nothing about going to 
school when she did come. Oh 
the breakfast that Sunday morn- 
ing! If we could have known it 
was the last meal we should ever 
eat with mother, would Gladys 
have scolded because the milk for 
the coffee was burnt? would 
Wynne have pushed impatiently 
away the little dainties that ha- 
bitually fell to his share? I was 
moody and preoccupied, or seemed 
to be so rather ; I could not really 
have been, or every little detail of 
that half-hour would not have 
been pictured on my brain as it 
has been in leaden mosaics. There 
was fruit’ on the table and wasps 
were troublesome, and Gladys in- 
sisted on fighting them off with 
a carving- knife which she held 
continually in her right hand, 
managing all eatables with the 
other. She made a dash in the 
direction of Wynne’s face once, and 
nearly cut him. Wynne flipped 
with a knotted pocket -handker- 
chief wherever a fly happened to 
settle on the table-cloth. A butter- 
fly flew in through the open win- 
dow, and I roused myself to assert 
that it was one I had tamed in 
the garden and that it knew me. 
Wynne flipped it, and Gladys 
laughed at me. Mother was rest- 
less, and got up for every little 
thing she wanted, but did not 
seem to want anything after she 
had got it: she took no notice of 
us. Yes, it was mother herself, 
after all, who was not with us; but 
we should have been clinging 
round her with stringent love, we 
should have called to her, Mother, 
you must not go; you shall not 
leave us. Instead of this we all 
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held loosely to one another, ready, 
too ready, to slip apart. 

Mother was the first to leave 
the room; I followed. Wynne 
and Gladys had begun to quarrel 
over the puppy; Wynne was ina 
tormenting mood, and Gladys, who 
always protected weak creatures, 
would not let him have his way 
with the young thing. The noise 
of their dispute irritated me, I 
went off and shut myself up ina 
room alone. The room I went 
into was on the quiet side of the 
house, and I placed myself near 
the window that overlooked the 
unkempt little plantation which 
we called the Wood. There was 
silence amongst the trees that 
morning ; it was a heavy day, and 
clouds hung low overhead. Under- 
neath this window there was a 
small side-door that led into the 
plantation, opening from a passage 
that connected the hall-room and 
the wash-house. We never went 
in and out that way, and the door 
was little used by any one, except- 
ing on washing-days. As I was 
listening to the silence, I heard 
this door being pushed open from 
the inside: it grated against the 
flagstone, then steps approached 
from the path outside close to the 
house ; somebody came in, and the 
door was closed again. I could 
see nothing; but I knew as well 
as if I had seen that Gladys’s 
beggar had just come into the 
house. Was it mother who let 
him in? And if she did, why did 
she? And was the beggar Uncle 
Llewellyn, and was mother hiding 
him from us or from any one? I 
heard nothing more, and becoming 
tired of speculation, I fetched from 
the schoolroom an old favourite 
story-book, and settled myself for 
a spell of quiet pleasure. I never 
stirred or thought again of the 
world I lived in until I finished 
the last page of my book ; then 
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suddenly I began to wonder what 
was happening to the day. Surely 
it was getting very late; but no 
servants seemed to be moving 
about, there was nothing to show 
that dinner-time was coming. 
Down I flew, then, with a sudden 
impulse to the dining-room to look 
for everybody. The dining-room 
was empty, so was the drawing- 
room. I heard voices in the ser- 
vants’ premises, and opening the 
swing-door that led into the kit- 
chen, I soon saw what was going 
on, with Wynne and Gladys at 
any rate. They were cooking— 
Gladys, with red cheeks, standing 
over the fire, Wynne waiting about 
to fulfil her commands. 

“Why, what’s up?” I cried as 
I came in. 

“Q Madeleine! Martha’s taken 
herself off, just fancy! It’s not her 
Sunday out, you know; so Ellen’s 
gone, and Martha and everybody, 
and Wynne and I are getting the 
dinner ready. Here, Wynne, 
quick ; you go and lay the cloth. 
Mad, I’ve made such delicious 
soup, full of sauces, just the sort 
mother likes.” 

“ Where is mother, Gladys ?” 

“Don’t know.” 

“What’s the matter, Wynne ?” 
I exclaimed, as Wynne came back 
into the kitchen with the table- 
cloth still on his arm and a look 
of disappointment on his face. 

“Father’s home,” said Wynne. 

“Why, whatever o’clock can it 
be then? How oddly the day has 
gone to be sure!” 

“Well, I suppose we can have 
some dinner all the same. Where 
is he, Wynne ?” 

“Tn the hall-room with mother, 
and they’re all talking so loud.” 

“All! Whot” 

“Oh, father and mother.” 

“But you said all, Wynne. 
Did you see anybody else? Did 
the hall-room door open or any- 


thing, and did you see inside?” 
asked Gladys, looking fixedly at 
the child. 

“Yes ; it opened when father 
went in,” replied Wynne. 

“Well, what did you see ?” 

“‘T saw mother.” 

“ Nobody else ?” 

“Nobody,” said Wynne. But 
somehow I felt sure he had seen 
some other person all the same. 

“Go and lay the cloth,” said 
Gladys, and turned again to the 
soup. Wynne had scarcely been 
gone a minute when he came back 
a second time, and this time his 
eyes glistened with pleased excite- 
ment. 

“T say,” he began, “there are 
two men outside the front door— 
one’s a policeman— and they’re 
trying to get in. There, they’ve 
rung the bell. Do you hear?” 

I should think we did hear. 
Such a loud, decided, crisis-creating 
sort of bell-pull it sounded to my 
ears, and everything rushed into 
my head at once that I had read 
or imagined of sudden catastro- 
phes. Yet it only was the door- 
bell, and there was only Wynne’s 
word for the fact of there being a 
policeman outside, and how could 
he know ? 

“ Of course,” said Gladys, im- 
pressively, “after you throw 
stones at the post-office cat. I 
warned you, Wynne.” 

Before she could look round 
Wynne was gone, flying up-stairs 
to his room at the furthest ex- 
tremity of a long passage, into 
bed with all his clothes on, the 
quilt pulled right over his head. 

“ Baby !” remarked Gladys, and 
she thoroughly enjoyed the fright 
he was having. 

“ Hush, Gladys! who's that go- 
ing to the door to let them in?” 

‘* Father.” 

Three sets of heavy steps 
sounded in the hall, and the 
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hall-room door closed after three 
persons who went in. Gladys and 
I spoke in whispers then; we 
drew close to the kitchen side of 
the green-baize swinging-door, and 
held it open the smallest degree 
with trembling fingers. I had in- 
fected Gladys with a fear for 
which I had no name. There was 
no loud talking now in the room, 
at least we heard none. It seemed 
ages before the next thing hap- 
pened, and the tension of expec- 
tation was at full strain all the 
time. 

The hall-room door opened again, 
and this time four sets of men’s 
steps sounded along the hall. There 
was no voice heard, no word spoken. 
The latch of the front door was 
drawn aside; we just heard it; 
but in the same instant almost our 
ears were pierced by a shriek that 
made our hearts stand still, and 
there was a sound of flying feet 
from the room towards where the 
men were waiting to pass out of 
the house. The front door opened, 
the sound of rain reached us where 
we stood hidden, and then came 
the slam that told us the men 
were gone ; and after that another 
sound, and then awful stillness. 
Gladys and I could bear no more ; 
we pushed out into the hall. 
Mother lay stretched across the 
stone pavement of the threshold, 
white and with her eyes shut. 
Our stepfather stood looking down 
upon her with a dark face and a 
helpless air. We rushed towards 
her, but he motioned us away, and 
finally took the body with difficulty 
in his arms, staggered with it up- 
stairs, and laid the helpless form 
upon mother’s bed. Then he shut 
the door upon himself and her. 

“QO Gladys, Gladys!” I cried, 
“ what shall wedo? Is our mother 
dead ?” 

We sat down in the passage as 
near to her door as we could get, 


and listened for any sounds that 
might come. It began to grow 
dusk, and we were still there. 
At length Wynne came creeping 
down the passage, leaving his bed- 
room door open. 

“Are they gone?” he asked 
under his breath. 

We shook our heads, and gave 
him no answer, only I drew him 
down to me, and made him lay 
his head upon my lap. 

“Are they gone, Madeleine?” 
asked Wynne again. 

“Be quiet, silly,” Gladys said. 
“ Madeleine, there’s somebody 
moving inside.” 

Just at that minute Wynne’s 
bedroom door slammed in a sudden 
gust of wind. It began to rain 
heavily, and the drops fell like 
little lumps of lead on the sky- 
light. Our stepfather opened the 
door of the bedroom, and found 
us all sitting there together. 

“Go away entirely, children,” 
he said in his usual formal voice: 
all his self-possession seemed to 
have come back. ‘ Your mother 
is asleep, and she must not be 
disturbed.” 

We made him tell us again 
that mother was really asleep and 
nothing else, and then we con- 
sented to do as he told us. We 
left his and mother’s part of the 
house, and went down the long 
passage to our own. Wynne clung 
tome. ‘There had been a flash of 
lightning whilst we were talking 
outside mother’s door, and Wynne 
could never bear to be alone in 
a thunderstorm. He enticed me 
to come into his room and stay 
with him until he should be asleep. 
How long a time I spent trying to 
soothe his fears I do not know, or 
which of us fell asleep first ; but I 
know that when something awoke 
me I was lying outside Wynne’s 
bed, and that he was sleeping. 
T had never undressed, and it was 
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daylight. Was this another day, 
then? All time seemed to have 


ceased for us. I was existing in 
some intermediate state that was 
neither death nor life, in which I 
was without sensation, and where 
I comprehended nothing. This 
was what I seemed aware of in- 
wardly and outside—for I got up 
and went to the window, and 
looked out—I met the cold pallor 
of the white dawn. 

Wynne’s bedroom was next to 
the passage whose window was 
overshadowed by a great apple- 
tree, the tree in which Theodora 
saw or fancied she saw a man’s 
face staring at her on last Christ- 
mas Eve. I opened Wynne’s bed- 
room door and stepped outside and 
stood close to the window. On 
my left hand was the passage, on 
the right a door which led to the 
backstairs, and this door now 
stood open. The early apples on 
that tree, our first summer apples, 
were beginning to ripen; they 
showed large and shapely even in 
that pale light against the leaves. 
As I looked I recalled an old story 
mother used to tell us of her child- 
hood, of certain apple-trees in the 
orchard near her father’s Welsh 
garden; how she and Llewellyn 
used to haunt these on early 
autumn mornings. The _ very 
laugh came back to my recollec- 
tion that Theodora used to give 
at one particular part of the story 
—my God! I shrank with numb- 
ing fear, for in the instant that I 
recalled it I heard the laugh again, 
the very same low chuckling laugh 
of a child. Sweet mother! you 
were not a ghost then, no shadowy 
untouchable creature. But oh! 
even further away—lost, lost, lost ! 
Thad just power left to turn round 
in order to find out where the 
laugh came from, and as I turned 
I felt the slight wind of some thing 
or creature passing me swiftly. 
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There was nothing to be seen in 
the passage, but down the stairs 
when I looked that way I saw 
mother rapidly descending. She 
went so quickly I could only tell 
that she was gone. I felt my lips 
grow white, my mouth was parched, 
a cloud closed over me, I slipped 
down on the floor and became 
insensible. Martha found me 
there, Gladys told me when I lay 
some hours afterwards on my bed, 
turning from side to side, trying 
to smother my moans. 

“Everybody is looking for her 
now,” Gladys continued. Gladys 
was dry-eyed; she looked nerved 
and alert, excitement was vitalis- 
ing her. 

“Don’t stay with me, Gladys, 
if you can do anything,” I said, 
and Gladys left me. 

This was the silent day of our 
crisis. The house was deserted ; 
nothing happened. When Gladys 
returned she knew no more than 
she had done when she went away ; 
there was nobody she could ques- 
tion with the hope of learning 
more than we already knew. To- 
wards night the silent stage passed. 
I recall this period in its stages, 
terribly marked. An indescribable 
sound of tumult reached me where 
I lay: the house seemed suddenly 
to be full of people, or rather it 
was as if conflicting presences per- 
vaded its atmosphere ; dismay and 
trouble came in and took posses- 
sion. On the other side of the 
house I was aware at length that 
the noise was resolving itself into 
intelligible sounds. Mother was 
there, I felt. She was being taken 
up-stairs by several people, of whom 
our stepfather was one, and there 
was a doctor present ; I knew his 
voice. Mother was being persuaded 
up, led up, forced up; everything 
was being done to her against her 
will, I was certain of that, and I 
longed to rush out and protect her. 
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Our mother not to have her own 
way ! how should she bear it? How 
should we bear it for her? She 
was taken into her own room, how- 
ever: there was no help for it— 
taken from us who loved her so— 
and now they would do what they 
chose. She was very ill, she was 
changed and strange. I under- 
stood so much; but mother, oh, 
my mother! Was it night that 
came next? It was darkness, but 
night means rest. I thought that 
rest was beginning after a time. 
The doors ceased to open and shut, 
the voices were stilled ; for a little 
while no footsteps went to and 
fro. Perhaps mother is asleep, I 
thought ; perhaps she is a little 
better. She will sleep and get 
well again, and everything will 
come right with us. With ws, 
perhaps, but what about that 
beggar man? What about Uncle 
Llewellyn ? 

Whilst I was speculating in this 
way, I heard a rushing sound in 
the passage and a window being 
thrown violently open, and then 
came shriek after shriek from some 
one inside. What was the voice 
calling so passionately? Was ita 
name, or a sentence, or only an 
inarticulate cry that I heard. I 
raised myself to listen. Llewellyn! 
Llewellyn! Llewellyn! over and 
over again. It was mother’s agony 
I was listening to. They heard 
her too, and came and closed round 
her from many sides, and hustled 
her away. How could they? They 
might have let her cry her fill, and 
break her poor heart there before 
the pitiful night. Everything 
pitied her that knew her. The 
birds were wakened up by the 
noise, and the sparrows in the ivy 
twittered under the windows. The 
branches of the trees waved and 
moaned, and the wych-elm struck 
a pane close to my bed. Beneath 
the wych-elms used to be favour- 
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ite hiding-places of Theodora’s. I 
wondered did Theodora know about 
mother now ? 

There was no more rest for any 
one that night, nor all the next 
day, nor the night after that. This 
was the stage of tumult, incessant 
going and doing, and awful in- 
terludes of anguish that made itself 
supreme for the moment. Gladys 
and I became accustomed to it. 
We went about the house, no one 
interfering with us, and tried to 
occupy ourselves and silence our 
questionings. 

On the morning of the third day 
after that Sunday—our last day, or 
our first, whichever we might elect 
to call it—Gladys and I sat togeth- 
er in the dining-room, or rather on 
the threshold of the wide French 
window, between its open panes. 
The gardener was changing the 
greenhouse plants, and a row of 
fuchsias, geraniums, asters, and 
other flowers stood on the gravel- 
walk close tothe room. The scent 
of a double lilac petunia was very 
powerful on my side of the win- 
dow ; its fragrance came to me 
with a sense of luxury and ease, 
and I leaned back in my chair 
and shut my eyes, and enjoyed 
the warmth of the sunlight upon 
my eyelids. It was the first sen- 
sation of rest I had had that week. 
By-and-by we heard the sound 
of wheels along the drive: a car- 
riage drew up before the house, 
and the front-door bell was rung. 
Gladys left the room to find out 
what was happening, but I did 
not open my eyes or move until 
the dining-room door opened and 
some one came in. Then I looked 
up. A lady in rather a strange 
dress stood in front of my chair, 
and looked down at me. I cannot 
recall one feature of her face, or tell 
in the least how it was that her pres- 
ence affected me as it did; but as 
I returned her look a feeling awoke 
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in me which was quite new in my 
experience. I can see now how 
the days I had passed through 
made it possible for me to enter in- 
to that new experience. “Saved” 
was the word that formed itself in 
my mind, or rather it swam into 
my consciousness, complete and 
clear at the moment, and I sur- 
rendered myself and our enormous 
sorrow into the keeping of the 
person before me. It felt as if 
my heart was opening beneath 
her, as a flower might unfold in 
the sunlight and let the warm 
rays penetrate to its core. I 
thought that she was about to 
speak, when my stepfather and 
the doctor came in together in 
haste. Then her attention was 
turned away from me to them. 
I gathered from their conversation 
that she was a nursing sister, and 
that she had come on mother’s 
account. Every word assured me 
and comforted me. Such a presence 


as this lady’s would rest mother, I 

knew, and soothe her pain and 

bring her back to us somehow. 
Yet what the lady did was to 


take her away. The hours of 
that day passed peacefully. This 
stage of the sorrowful time was 
quiet expectancy : the tension was 
loosened, it rested one to breathe. 
“Tt is well with mother, I know it 
is well with her,” I kept on saying 
to myself, or at least I felt it deep 
down in my heart. Gladys did 
not share my repose and hope. 
She was as restless as ever, and 
said she could see no difference in 
any way excepting that there was 
less going on. 

“And that may mean the worst, 
you know,” she said. ‘It may be 
like the stillness there was before 
Theodora died.” 

Whilst it was still beautiful 
afternoon—so soft, so calm, so 
clear that autumn day had been 
up to that hour that it lies in my 
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memory as a space becalmed inside 
a cyclone of distress—whilst it 
was still afternoon, during the 
hour which in the old days had 
been an _ especially social one, 
Martha came to us sobbing, with 
her apron held up to her face, and 
told us that if we wished to see 
our mother once more we must 
stand ready in the drawing-room 
and watch her go away with the 
nurse. ‘She’s quite quiet and 
happy now, dear lady,” Martha 
said, “and willing to go.” 

So Gladys and Wynne and I 
stood huddled together in the open 
doorway, and by-and- by: they 
passed us closely. A carriage 
stood ready outside. The two 
ladies came together towards it, 
chatting pleasantly as they walked 
along. Our mother, who was the 
taller of the two, leaned upon the 
nurse’s arm, and her eyes rested 
upon the face below her with 
a look as of the returning con- 
fidence of a frightened child. I 
thought perhaps she would catch 
sight of us as she went, and 
I wondered how her expression 
would alter when she saw us, and 
how it would be with her when 
she said Good-bye to us. I felt a 
choking in my throat. How would 
she look? Would she cry very 
much? We should cry. Wynne 
and Gladys were crying already. 

Well, her eyes certainly did see 
us as she passed the drawing-room 
door; she glanced our way, but 
instantaneously she looked from 
us and straight before her. If 
the expression of her face did 
change, the change was so rapid 
that no impression was trans- 
mitted to me. We only noticed 
that she was still talking in a soft 
voice and with an animated man- 
ner to the nurse, talking as she 
crossed her threshold, talking as 
she got into the carriage, talking 
as she was being driven away. 
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When she was gone I knew how it 
feels to be alone, and the con- 
sciousness of my own misery and 
utter loss excluded any other 
thought and feeling for a long 
time,—so selfish we are, each in 
her own small environment. We 
had lost her—but no, not lost. I 
began at last to realise the differ- 
ence between the loss of her in her 
relation to us and the loss of her 
adorable self. In a sense she had 
been restored to us during the last 
peaceful hours. 

Mother was mad. There was 
no need for Martha to tell us that 
in awestruck whispers ; we quite un- 
derstood. But oh, sweet mother! 
nobody can ever appal me by that 
word again. I had gone through 
the clash and the tumult of the 
crisis with you, and I saw the 
anguish stilled: I recall you now, 
and I have thought of you ever 
since that brief vision of you, as 
you were leaving us, as exquisite- 
ly beautiful, gentle, and helpless, 
borne up over the earth as a child 
that is nursed. Your hold on this 
life had been broken off by some 
wonderful spirit- tremor that, in 
breaking, had freed you at the same 
time, and the sphere in which you 
found a refuge has been sacred to 
me ever since. 

Days and weeks of dreary mono- 
tony followed ; I cannot think how 
they got over, but somehow they 
did. Shorter and shorter days, 
chillier and chillier mornings and 
evenings, reddening landscape, 
crisping leaves, gorgeous fungi, 
muddy footways, and the gather- 
ing together in flocks of the small 
birds. We had been used to watch 
with interest these footmarks of 
the hastening year; but this au- 
tumn we took account of them 
with dimmed senses, as if they 
had been a painted show. 


Madeleine’s Story. 
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Robins were mother’s favourites 
amongst birds. They almost al- 
ways came into her stories about 
Uncle Llewellyn and her old home; 
and she used to declare that 
robins had followed her all her 
life with friendly and canny ways. 
It was in mid-October that 
year—when Gladys and Wynne 
and I were wandering along the 
highroad, lazily picking black- 
berries one Saturday afternoon— 
that we were startled by the song 
of one of these little friends, sud- 
denly breaking out from the hedge 
above us. We hadn’t heard robin 
until that day, and then he claimed 
our friendship with unusual per- 
sistence, following us from bush 
to bush, until Wynne grew pettish 
about it, and wished the tiresome 
bird would let us alone. But his 
song was like a bell ringing, which 
forced me to look the clock of Time 
seriously in the face. 

“Tt’s nearly three months, 
Gladys, since mother went away,” 
I said. 

“Only that,” Gladys answered 
wearily. 

Only indeed. Ages and ages 
of life had passed, so many that 
we had ceased to observe them. 

The day week after that Satur- 
day afternoon we three stood 
together round an open grave. 
Gladys and I were orphans, and 
Wynne was motherless; but our 
sorrow was not for that day, it 
had begun long: before. 


Life and Thought have gone away 
Side by side, 
Leaving door and windows wide—- 
Careless tenants they ! 


Come away; no more of mirth 
Is here, or merrymaking sound ; 
The house was builded of the earth, 
And shall fall again to ground. 


E. Keary. 
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THE century was still in its 
earliest years when Robert Owen 
put forward his schemes for the 
amelioration of the condition of the 
very poorest and the rescue of the 
destitute; and its closing decade 
finds us still engaged in projects 
with the same end in view, and, 
we are sorry to say, with not much 
higher hopes of ultimate success 
than those with which we started. 
But if research for that philo- 
sopher’s stone of modern times, a 
panacea for poverty, has made 
little progress in the century, 
poverty itself has not been stand- 
ing still. Its increase has been in 
an appallingly high proportion to 
progress in every other depart- 
ment of the national life. Fast 
as wealth, commerce, and industry 


have increased among us, poverty 
and destitution have kept pace with 


them. An attendant poverty is 
the penalty of a high civilisation, 
and the depth of the one seems to 
bear an inverse ratio to the height 
of the other. In our great centres 
the extremes of wealth and poverty 
are drawn together in the closest 
juxtaposition, as if by the irony of 
natural law. ‘“ Darkest England” 
is conterminous with Brightest 
England, and yet they stand at 
opposite and remote poles. 

We may honestly claim that 
there has been a growing desire 
throughout the present century— 
a desire increasing as the terrible 
realities of the confronting evil are 
more and more forcibly brought 
home to men—to bridge over this 
gulf between wealth and destitu- 
tion. We have come to realise 
that to deal with the problem of 
poverty is one of the highest duties 
owing to our common humanity, 
and we have addressed ourselves 
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to the task in a multiplicity of 
ways. There is no brighter page 
in our history than the efforts 
which charity and liberality have 
put forth in the cause of suffer- 
ing and degraded humanity—for- 
tunes sacrificed, devoted lives spent 
in the work, noble examples of zeal 
and love manifested without num- 
ber. The bare enumeration of 
workers and their efforts would 
occupy volumes. But where are 
the results? When we look to 
the slums of our great cities—to 
London, to Liverpool, or to Glas- 
gow—we may well ask the ques- 
tion. That there has been good 
work done we know from many 
quarters; but when we look at 
what there is still to do, we have 
to confess in despair that our 
achievements are but as drops 
in the bucket. The hideous mass 
of poverty, vice, and crime still re- 
mains apparently impregnable in 
our midst, and we can scarcely 
say that we have carried even its 
outworks. To endeavour to storm 
its citadel seems indeed a forlorn- 
hope. 

This, however, is the work for 
which General Booth has volun- 
teered ; and his offer to under- 
take a duty which is daily being 
more and more felt to be the 
urgent necessity of the age must 
call forth our hearty admiration. 
The undertaking, as we have said, 
is of the nature of a forlorn-hope, 
and as such entitled to the sym- 
pathy due to such enterprises. 
Since Robert Owen’s time, no 
Englishman has come forward 
with such a bold proposal, prom- 
ising in its realisation—even in 
its partial success—so widespread 
and beneficial results; and the 
courage and self-confidence which 
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have made General Booth stand 
to the front, are qualities that 
will stand him in good stead in 
the desperate struggle in which 
he proposes to engage. He may 
go down in the conflict, but the 
world will even then be the gainer, 
as it was in the case of Owen be- 
fore him. From Owen’s failure 
we learned the valuable lessons 
of co-operation, and infant educa- 
tion, and shorter hours of factory 
labour. If, contrary to our best 
wishes, General Booth’s schemes 
should fall short of realisation, we 
shall doubtless gather from them 
experiences not less valuable for 
use in a contest that will go on to 
the end of time. The Scriptural 
assurance that we shall have the 
poor always with us lies beyond 
the possibility of scepticism. 

Any discussion of ‘ Darkest 
England and the Way out of it’ 
must necessarily begin with a 
consideration of the capabilities of 
the man who has undertaken to 
show us the way. General Booth 
has the advantage of being a 
public character of note. He is 
the author and manager of the 
religious organisation known as 
the Salvation Army, which for 
five-and-twenty years has been 
working in our midst, and which 
has specially devoted its energies 
to the rescue of the destitute 
and the fallen. We gather from 
its statistics that last October 
the Army numbered 9416 persons 
wholly engaged in its work, 4506 
of these being in the United King- 
dom : the rest are scattered over the 
Continent, the Colonies, and India. 
It holds invested property amount- 
ing to £644,618, of which £377,500 
is held in this country; and in 
addition, it owns plant and stock 
amounting to £130,000 additional. 
General Booth’s organisation is 
thus what in the language of trade 
would be called a “‘ going concern ”; 





and the fact that it is his own crea- 
tion, and its success due to his own 
ability and exertions, takes away 
from him any charge of presumptu- 
ousness or over-confidence in coming 
forward as he has done just now. 
Practically he has got his business 
started already ; what he wants is 
the means of extending his plant 
and machinery, to enable it to 
meet the work which he has ready 
to hand. 

But if the Salvation Army, al- 
ready working heartily and success- 
fully, be an advantage to General 
Booth at the outset of his scheme, 
we must admit that it is not with- 
out drawbacks which it requires a 
considerable exertion of Christian 
charity and liberality upon the 
part of the great majority of 
those who are now giving him 
their hearty support, to overlook. 
We cannot profess an intimate 
acquaintance with the theology 
which obtains in the Salvation 
Army. We fear that at the best 
it is but a rudimentary and imper- 
fect form of Christianity. We 
know its ritual to be vulgar, noisy, 
and ludicrous — that to devout 
and cultured minds it must even 
seem irreverent and blasphemous. 
General Booth will triumphantly 
point to the fact that it has made 
pious and decent men out of the 
godless offscourings of the streets, 
and the argument is a strong one. 
It is, however, a dangerous ad- 
mission to allow that there may 
be one religion for the wealthy 
and educated and another for the 
ignorant and destitute ; and had 
we had our choice we should have 
preferred to see the work carried 
on under more orthodox auspices. 
The time, however, is not one for 
hair-splitting. General Booth and 
his Salvationists have taken their 
stand in the gap; and their posi- 
tion constitutes their best claim 
to cordial support, and forbids 
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too critical an examination of their 
weapons. 

While it is a striking proof of 
the liberality of the age that so 
many of our most prominent re- 
ligious leaders, from the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury and Cardinal 
Manning downwards, have © ex- 
pressed sympathy with General 
Booth’s aims, we can readily 
understand that the Church and 
even dissenting bodies feel com- 
pelled to maintain a_ certain 
amount of reserve. The Church 
especially, naturally enough feels 
that General Booth’s position im- 
plies a deficiency in its own exer- 
tions, and a consequent reproach. 
We do not so consider it. What- 
ever blame attaches to the Church 
rests upon the past—upon the last 
century especially, and upon a con- 
siderable portion of this. Had the 
Church then done her duty, while 
destitution in our great cities 
could still be grappled with, she 
might have been able to do much 
to stem the tide of poverty and 
vice ; but the time was allowed to 
pass until a ‘“ Darkest London” 
had sprung up far beyond the 
powers of either the Church or 
the poor-laws to deal with. Dur- 
ing the last forty years she has 
been making zealous efforts to 
amend her fault, and no reflec- 
tions need rest upon the energies 
which she is now putting out to 
reclaim the masses in the slums. 
Many other denominations are 
pushing rescue work with equal 
zeal, but both the workers and 
the means at their disposal are 
insignificant compared with the 
work that has to be done. 

It might, however, be said, What 
special claim has General Booth to 
come forward and ask public assist- 
ance for a work which is quite as 
sedulously being carried on by 
numerous other religious agencies 
in the slums of our great cities ? 
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General Booth’s chief advantage, as 
it seems to us, consists in the fact 
that his organisation is designed 
solely for dealing with the poor. 
As we understand General Booth’s 
explanation of his position, it is 
for the poor and the vicious alone 
that his organisation is worked. 
The Churches, on the other hand, 
have their energies directed to all 
classes of the community, and 
could not devote themselves ex- 
clusively to one particular section 
without a chance of injury to the 
rest. Important as is the place 
held by the poor in Christian 
doctrine, they are not its only 
object. But General SBooth’s 
organisation has been specially 
formed for labouring among social 
outcasts, with a recognition of 
their special need of rescue, and 
leaves the Churches to aid in the 
work on their own lines, and 
according to their abilities. It 
is as a special scheme to meet 
a special and dangerous evil that 
General Booth’s proposals particu- 
larly recommend themselves to our 
attention. 

We shall take as read General 
Booth’s exposition of the miseries 
of metropolitan destitution, with 
the sufferings of the various classes 
who swell its ranks. With these 
the public are already painfully 
familiar. The slums have long 
been the happy hunting-ground of 
the writer in search of a sensation, 
—where squalor, vice, and misery 
supply all the elements of repulsive 
horror without effort of imagina- 
tion on the reporter’s part. The 
daily papers have made us per- 
fectly familiar with such painful 
scenes as General Booth describes 
in his work, if indeed they have 
not made us case-hardened. If 
General Booth has done no 
other service, he has at least 
touched the national conscience. 
And compunction has been by no 
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means quick in coming. We might 
almost put in parallel columns 
against General Booth’s pages the 
following description of the Lon- 
don slums nearly a hundred and 
fifty years ago which Henry Field- 
ing drew, not from his imagination 
as a novelist, but from his experi- 
ences as a police magistrate :— 


“Tf we were to make a progress 
through the outskirts of the metrop- 
olis, and look for the habitations of 
the poor, we should there behold such 
pictures of human misery as must 
move the compassion of every heart 
that deserves the name of human. 
What, indeed, must be his composi- 
tion who could see whole families in 
want of every necessary of life, op- 
pressed with hunger, cold, nakedness, 
and filth, and with diseases the cer- 
tain consequences of all these? The 
sufferings, indeed, of the poor are less 
known than their misdeeds; and 
therefore we are less apt to pity 
them. They starve and freeze and 
rot among themselves, but they beg 
and steal and rob among their betters. 
There is not a parish in the liberty of 
Westminster which doth not swarm 
all day with beggars, and all night 
with thieves.” ! 


This condition of the slums, 
limited as it must seem to our 
eyes to have been in Fielding’s 
days, and therefore the more easily 
to be effectually dealt with, has 
been allowed to go on until in the 
present day we find ourselves face 
to face with a “submerged tenth.” 
If we allow another century and 


** HoUSELESS— 


Loafers, casuals, and some criminals, 


STaRViIne— 
Casual earnings and chronic want, 


Total houseless and starving, 
In workhouses, asylums, &c., 
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a half to elapse without some de- 
termined attempt to grapple with 
the evil, heaven knows what pro- 
portion of the population may be 
under the wave by the time that 
General Booth’s book comes to be 
exhumed as an antiquarian curi- 
osity of social literature. 

The figures which General Booth 
puts forward as a basis of his 
estimate that a tenth part of our 
population are submerged by the 
wave of poverty, vice, and crime, 
are melancholy enough as regards 
London itself. The numbers are 
based on actual enumeration in 
the East End, and an approximate 
estimate for the rest of the me- 
tropolis. There are paupers, in 
asylums, workhouses, and hospitals, 
51,000 ; homeless, loafers, casuals, 
and some criminals, 33,000 ; starv- 
ing, casual earnings between 18s. 
a-week and chronic want, 300,000. 
We do not follow him into his 
statistics of the very poor wage- 
earning classes whose earnings 
amount to more than 18s. a-week, 
for while they are still struggling, 
it may be in very stormy waves, 
we cannot regard them as sub- 
merged. According to the Gen- 
eral’s calculation, three millions or 
one-tenth come under the category 
of the “submerged,” or 1,200,000 
more than Mr Giffen’s estimate 
based on official returns. We 
quote from the General’s figures 
for East London and the United 
Kingdom at large :— 


Unitep KiInGpom. 


165,500 


East Lonpon. 


11,000 


100,000 1,550,000 





111,000 
17,000 


1,715,500 
190,000 





128,000 


1,905,500 








1A Proposal for making an Effectual Provision for the Poor, for amending 
their Morals, and for rendering them useful Members of Society: 1755. 
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Of those returned as homeless and 
starving, 870,000 were in receipt of 
outdoor relief. 

“To these must be added the in- 
mates of our prisons. In 1889, 174,779 

ersons were received in our prisons, 
but the average number in prison at 
any one time did not exceed 60,000. 
The figures, as given in the prison 
returns, are as follows :—- 


11,660 
20,883 
1,270 
21,413 
910 


In convict prisons, . 
In local prisons, 

In reformatories, 

In industrial schools, 
Criminal lunatics, . 


56,136 

Add to this the number of indoor 
paupers and lunatics (excluding crim- 
inals)}—78,966—and we have an army 
of nearly two millions belonging to 
the submerged classes. To this there 
must be added, at the very least, 
another million representing those 
dependent upon the criminal, lunatic, 
and other classes, not enumerated 
here, and the more or less helpless of 
the classes immediately above the 
houseless and starving. This brings 
my total to three millions, or, to put 
it roughly, to one-tenth of the popu- 
lation.” 


It is obvious, however, that only 
sections of the classes mentioned 
above can fall within the range 
of General Booth’s scheme, and 
even then the residue which pro- 
perly claims his ministrations is 
ghastly in its dimensions. 

Let us now examine the various 
methods by which General Booth 
proposes to make an impression 
upon the pauper-stricken and 
Vicious masses which go to make 
up the population of ‘“ Darkest 
England,” and consider how far 
experience and common-sense can 
be made to guarantee their suc- 
cess. And in this investigation 
we shall not confine ourselves 
merely to General Booth’s plans, 
but shall endeavour to see where 
other responsibilities come in, and 
Inquire whether the work could 
not indirectly be aided from other 
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sources. Independence is one of 
the General’s creditable failings ; 
but it strikes us that his scheme 
would have all the more chance of 
success, the wider he can dig its 
foundations among the roots of 
law and society, and the more 
he can make his plans fit into 
the institutions of the State and 
the operations of other Christian 
and benevolent bodies. 

If we take, at the very outset, 
General Booth’s own division of 
the denizens of Darkest England, 
we shall find that one class might 
very justly be set aside, leaving 
room for greater exertions among 
the more necessitous and desperate 
classes. We give the General’s 
own words :— 


“The denizens in Darkest England 
for whom I appeal are—(1) those who, 
having no capital or income of their 
own, would in a month be dead from 
sheer starvation were they exclus- 
ively dependent upon the money 
earned by their own work ; and (2) 
those who, by their utmost exertions, 
are unable to attain the regulation 
allowance of food which the law pre- 
scribes as indispensable, even for the 
worst criminals in our jails.” 


This will at once strike the reader 
as being a very incomplete classi- 
fication, and he will not be sur- 
prised to find that the greater 
part of the General’s book is de- 
voted to cases which do not prop- 
erly come under one or the other 
of these categories, as they leave 
out, or ought to leave out, those 
whose destitution is the result of 
idleness, intemperance, or crime. 
But to revert to General Booth’s 
own division, his first class, those 
in danger of starvation from want 
of capital or work, have a special 
claim to our attention. Among 
them must be many—let us hope 
the greater number—who have not 
yet got the franchise of Darkest 
England. Either by poverty or 
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by misfortune they stand on its 
brink, and it ought to be the object 
of all benevolent efforts of all the 
Churches, of the charities, of the 
thousands of zealous workers 
among the poor, to save this class 
from being submerged. Even if 
these were unequal to the task, 
there is the poor-law, which 
ought to relieve General Booth of 
this care. They cannot earn a 
livelihood by work if they had it ; 
therefore they are, failing charity, 
the proper care: of the State. 
Roughly we may say the same of 
General Booth’s second class; but 
his definition is so loose that it is 
difficult to say precisely the par- 
ticular treatment that would be 
most applicable to it. It is only 


when he comes to deal with partic- 
ular divisions and particular cases 
that General Booth makes clear the 
sections of Darker England which 
he proposes to deal with. 


Exclusiveness rather than com- 
prehensiveness should be the aim 
of General Booth in fixing the 
limits of his relief scheme — we 
are speaking of practical relief, 
not of religious rescue—but his 
plans will be subjected to a very 
severe strain at the outset by the 
wideness of the scope which he 
proposes to give them. A large 
proportion of the sections which 
he proposes to bring within his 
plans might be left with safety 
to charity and to the poor - laws, 
provided that both were properly 
administered. But General Booth 
ignores other charitable operations 
than his own, and denounces the 
poor-laws, which is very much 
to be regretted, as he would find 
most valuable auxiliaries in both. 
That the poor-laws are not of 
themselves sufficient to relieve the 
misery of the London slums, we 
know ; that they might be ad- 
vantageously amended, we can 
easily gather from General Booth’s 
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experiences. We have already 
quoted his statement that 870,000 
persons in receipt of outdoor re- 
lief were practically homeless and 
starving—a charge so serious that 
we trust it will receive the special 
attention of the Local Government 
Board. 

The first descent into Darkest 
London is through the Casual 
Ward, to which sensational jour- 
nalists have vied with each other 
in giving an evil reputation. 
That it is unpopular with the 
poor, the numbers who prefer the 
streets to its shelter is sufficient 
proof. The “casual,” in return 
for his shelter for the night, 
his supper and breakfast, has a 
certain amount of work to do, 
which involves his remaining one 
whole day and two nights. This 
work is complained of as exces- 
sive, the food is merely a starva- 
tion regimen, and, what is perhaps 
worst of all, the man being shut 
up all day has no chance of look- 
ing for work. We can scarcely 
combine a benevolent philanthropy 
with that strict administration of 
the law which is due to the rate- 
payers. But as the casual ward 
is the first entrance in many cases 
into the “city dolent,” it is a fo- 
cus round which many benevolent 
efforts should be concentrated to 
save unfortunates from going far- 
ther, and if possible to turn them 
into the ways of honest livelihood. 
If the work -described is exces- 
sive—if the rules throw undue ob- 
stacles in the way of the relieved 
getting work — we may justly 
call for amendment. We might 
go a step farther, and urge that 
an effort should be made to dis- 
criminate between worthless and 
hopelessly chronic “casuals” and 
“casuals” who had some chance 
of doing well, and treating them 
accordingly. As the casual ward 
is the first gate into Darkest Lon- 
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don, so General Booth’s “ shelter’ 
is the first exit from it in his 
plan. 


“Suppose that you are a casual 
in the streets of London, homeless, 
friendless, weary with looking for 
work all day and finding none. 
Night comes on. Where are you to 
go? You have perhaps only a few 
coppers, or it may be a few shillings, 
left of the rapidly dwindling store of 
your little capital. You shrink from 
sleeping in the open air ; you equally 
shrink from going to the fourpenny 
doss- house, where, in the midst of 
strange and ribald company, you 
may be robbed of the remnant of 
the money still in your possession. 
While at a loss as to what to do, 
some one who sees you suggests that 
you should go to our shelter. You 
cannot, of course, go to the casual 
ward of the workhouse as long as 
you have any money in your posses- 
sion. You come along to one of our 
shelters. On entering, you pay four- 
pence, and are free of the establish- 
ment for the night. You can come 
in early or late. The company begins 
to assemble about five o’clock in the 
afternoon. In the women’s shelter, 
you find that many come much ear- 
lier, and sit sewing, reading, and 
chatting in the sparely furnished but 
well- warmed room from the early 
hours of the afternoon until bed- 
time. You come in, and you get a 
large pot of coffee, tea, or cocoa, and 
a hunk of bread. You can go into 
the wash-house, where you can have 
a wash with plenty of warm water, 
and soap and towels free. Then, after 
having washed and eaten, you can 
make yourself comfortable. You can 
write letters to your friends, if you 
have any friends to write to, or you 
can read, or you can sit quietly and 
do nothing. At eight o’clock the shel- 
ter is tolerably full, and then begins 
what we consider to be the indispen- 
sable feature of the whole concern. 
Two or three hundred men in the 
men’s shelter, or as many women in 

€ women’s shelter, are collected to- 
gether, most of them strange to each 
other, ina large room. They are all 
wretchedly poor—what are you going 
todo with them? This is what we do 
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with them. We hold a rousing salva- 
tion meeting. The officer in charge 
of the depot, assisted by detachments 
from the training homes, conducts a 
jovial free-and-easy social evening. 
The girls have their banjos and their 
tambourines, and for a couple of 
hours you have as lively a meeting 
as you will find in London. There 
is prayer, short and to the point; 
there are addresses, some delivered 
by the leaders of the meeting, but 
the most of them the testimonies of 
those who have been saved at pre- 
vious meetings, and who, rising in 
their seats, tell their companions 
their experiences. Strange experi- 
ences they often are, of those who 
have been down in the very bottom- 
less depths of sin and vice and misery, 
but who have found at last firm foot- 
ing on which to stand, and who are, 
as they say in all sincerity, as happy 
‘as the day is long.’ There is a jovi- 
ality and a genuine good feeling at 
some of these meetings which is re- 
freshing to the soul. There are all 
sorts and conditions of men—casuals, 
jail-birds, out-of-works—who have 
come there for the first time, and who 
find men who last week or last month 
were even as they themselves are now 
—still poor, but rejoicing in a sense 
of brotherhood and a consciousness of 
their being no longer outcasts and for- 
lorn in this wide world. There are men 
who have at last seen revived before 
them a hope of escaping from that 
dreadful vortex into which their sins 
and misfortunes have drawn them, 
and being restored to those comforts 
which they had feared so long were 
gone for ever—nay, of rising to live a 
true and godly life. These tell their 
mates how this has come about, and 
urge all who hear them to try for 
themselves and see whether it is not 
a good and a happy thing to be 
soundly saved. In the intervals of 
testimonies—and these testimonies, as 
every one will bear me witness who 
has ever attended any of our meet- 
ings, are not long, sanctimonious, 
lackadaisical speeches, but simple 
confessions of individual experience 
—there are bursts of hearty melody. 
The conductor of the meeting will 
start up a verse or two of a hymn 
illustrative of the experiences men- 
I 
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tioned by the last speaker, or one of 
the girls from the training home will 
sing a solo, accompanying herself on 
her instrument, while all join in a 
rattling and rollicking chorus.” 


Here then, unquestionably, is a 
ray of light in the darkness. The 
“shelter” has all the merit of 
being a simple, practical, and 
readily intelligible plan. It may 
serve to save those who are in 
danger of falling into still lower 
depths ; it opens a door of escape 
for those who are already sub- 
merged. There is an easy feeling 
of homeness and sympathy and 
hearty fellowship in the atmos- 
phere of those resorts, which, as 
compared to the alternative of the 
Embankment or the doorstep, or 
even the common lodging-houses of 
the slums, must be a great help to- 
wards rousing these wretches from 
despair, and giving them a disposi- 
tion to retrieve. We may perhaps 
be a little shocked at the religious 
diversion provided for the refugees ; 
but when we come to consider the 
characters and minds of those who 
are likely to be drawn thither, we 
must admit that no small judg- 
ment is shown in the selection of 
the method of arousing a religious 
sentiment. The people who crowd 
thither have most of them lived 
on the excitement of vice and 
crime and of shifty means of liv- 
ing. The Salvation services sup- 
ply a counter-irritant and sub- 
stitute for ruinous and wasting 
excitement, — one that, at all 
events, is harmless, may be bene- 
ficial, and must, to say the least, 
be infinitely preferable to that 
which it supersedes. General 
Booth is honest enough to admit 
that these services do not impress 
all alike, and it would be strange 
if it were so; but we have no 
doubt, if the system of shelters 
were carried out to an extent 
adequate to meet the mass of des- 
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titution, a great impression for the 
better would necessarily be made 
on the misery of our great cities. 
But the unfortunate who has 
been received as General Booth’s 
guest, and whose supply of four- 
pences is practically at an end, 
must be provided with work, else 
he is no better off than before. 
General Booth has to fall back 
upon the labour-test, as the poor- 
laws had to do before him. So 
he has workshops and factories in 
operation, an extension of which 
is the next great part of his 
scheme. In these, under strict 
tules, enforcing orderly habits, 
correct conduct, and industrious 
application, men who have been 
unable to obtain work are em- 
ployed. These workshops were 
opened in Whitechapel last spring, 
and people are engaged there in 
various occupations until some 
means are found of providing 
them with an independent liveli- 
hood. It is now proposed to ex- 
tend factory operations on a large 
scale, and in a variety of branches 
into which we cannot enter. In 
his light - heartedness General 
Booth overlooks difficulties, both 
natural and economic, which will 
tax to the utmost the resources 
both of his ability and capital. We 
shall at all events learn important 
lessons from the struggle which he 
will inevitably have to carry on 
with these forces. He has shown 
himself a shrewd and able business 
man, he has a strong organisation 
under his control, and he has one 
important advantage which his 
socialist predecessors deprived 
themselves of. He has the stimu- 
lating assistance of religion, which 
ought not to be left out of count 
as an important, if not the most 
important, auxiliary in such an 
undertaking. It was its anti- 
Christian character that ruined 
Robert Owen’s attempt; Chris- 
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tian principles form the basis of 
General Booth’s operations, and 
afford our most confident hope that 
they will be blessed with some 
measure of success. As a useful 
pendant to these two institutions, 
General Booth’s idea of a Labour 
Bureau may be mentioned. It will 
ascertain what work a man can 
do and assist him in getting em- 
ployment, thus it is to be hoped 
establishing him in a suitable live- 
lihood, and ridding the General’s 
hands of him. With such assist- 
ance, a large number of unfortun- 
ate persons, who are still possessed 
of ability to work and a modicum 
of character, might be kept from 
swelling the normal population of 
Darker England, especially if em- 
ployers of labour on a large scale 
give their countenance to the 
scheme, as we think they might 
very well do. 

The other two leading features 
of the plan are a farm of from 
five hundred to a thousand acres 
in some of the home counties 
within a reasonable distance of 
London, and a large agricultural 
settlement in some of our colonies 
beyond sea. To the first it is 
proposed to draft from the shel- 
ters and workshops those who can- 
not be placed in other employ- 
ment, who may be most properly 
engaged in agriculture, and whose 
reclamation necessitates their with- 
drawal from the city. This scheme, 
too, carries with it the recommen- 
dation of common-sense, although 
there are many difficulties that 
will have to be faced. The in- 
fluence of the seasons, the state 
of prices, the provision and main- 
tenance of markets, all tend to 
suggest that the farm’s progress 
cannot be uniformly smooth, al- 
though General Booth proposes 
being his own largest purchaser, 
the operations of the Salvation 
Army in the city providing an 
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immediate demand for the bulk 
of the farm produce. Here is 
the way it is proposed to set to 
work :— 


“ After having got the farm into 
some kind of ship-shape, we should 
select from the city colonies all those 
who were likely to be successful as 
our first settlers. These would con- 
sist of men who had been working so 
many weeks or days in the labour 
factory, or had been under observa- 
tion for a reasonable time at the 
shelters or in the slums, and who had 
given evidence of their willingness to 
work, their amenity to discipline, and 
their ambition to improve themselves. 
On arrival at the farm they would be 
installed in a barracks, and at once 
told off to work. In winter-time 
there would be draining, and road- 
making, and fencing, and many other 
forms of industry which could go on 
when the days are short and the 
nights are long. In spring, summer- 
time, and autumn some would be 
employed on the land, chiefly in spade- 
husbandry, upon what is called the 
system of ‘intensive’ agriculture— 
such as prevails in the suburbs of 
Paris, where the market - gardeners 
literally create thesoil, and which yields 
much greater results than when you 
merely scratch the surface with a 
plough.” 


A code of rules, simple and 
workable, is laid down for the 
conduct of the farm colony, with 
penalties ranging from being re- 
ported, to expulsion and being 
handed over to the authorities. 
An elementary school, and a train- 
ing industrial school, will also 
form parts of the scheme. The 
farm is also to be “a training 
school for emigrants; a place 
where those indispensably practi- 
cal lessons are given which will 
enable the colonists to know their 
way about, and feel themselves at 
home wherever there is land to 
till, stock to rear, and harvests to 
reap.” Round the farm are to be 
planted agricultural settlements, 
each with its historical “ three 
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acres and a cow,” and the neces- 
sary means for prosecuting hus- 
bandry for those who wish to 
remain at home instead of going 
abroad, and provision is made for 
the occupant becoming a perma- 
nent tenant, subject, of course, to 
his observing the moral regula- 
tions laid down for the others. 
With regard to the religious care 
of the Home, the spiritual direc- 
tion of colonists will be assumed 
by the Salvation Army; but 
General Booth assures us that 
“there will be no compulsion to 
take part in its services.” We 
cordially commend the General’s 
declaration of toleration, but there 
can be little question that Gentiles 
will practically feel that their po- 
sition of outsiders is an untenable 
one. That they should find them- 
selves in it at all is not, however, 
General Booth’s blame, but that of 
us who are of their own number. 
Of the great emigration scheme 
—a New Britain beyond the sea 
whither the approved workers on 
the farm colony with their wives 
and families are to be sent to 
settlements already prepared for 
their labour—we speak with much 
sympathy and many misgivings. 
In these pages we have recently 
had to regret the failure of sim- 
ilar philanthropic attempts at 
colonial settlement. Colonies of 
this description —and there have 
been many of them in late years— 
have almost uniformly resulted in 
misery and failure. We question 
whether successful colonists can be 
made out of the materials that pass 
through the General’s mill; we even 
doubt if his best efforts will be able 
to instil into them the spirit of en- 
terprise and sturdy independence 
which alone can sustain a settler 
in a new country. But yet he 
has points in his favour which 
have been wanting in other 
schemes of the kind. The initial 
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training on the home farm; the 
supervision which will enable the 
most promising materials to be 
selected to the rejection of those 
distinctly unfitted ; the fact that 
the same care which since their 
rescue has watched over them at 
home will still remain with them ; 
that every care will be taken to 
shield them against the tempta- 
tions and mistakes to which in- 
dependent emigrants are so freely 
exposed,—are all circumstances 
which would contribute to this 
portion of the scheme being suc- 
cessfully carried out. Its import- 
ance as providing for the children 
who have been rescued and trained 
to work, and for the families of 
the home farm colonists, cannot 
be too highly estimated. 

The Shelter, the Home Farm, 
and the Colony beyond Sea are 
the three practical points in Gen- 
eral Booth’s proposals that will 
most commend themselves to the 
consideration of those who are 
anxious to see something done for 
the destitution of our great cities 
on a scale commensurate with the 
urgency of the subject. Scarcely 
less important are the schemes 
for rescuing fallen women, the in- 
temperate and criminals on their 
discharge from prison. 

The number of _ subsidiary 
schemes which General Booth 
broaches as auxiliaries to his three 
great means of reclamation —the 
shelter, the farm, and the colony 
—are proofs of the thorough study 
and careful inquiry that he has 
applied to his subject, but they 
have a tendency to divert atten- 
tion from the cardinal features of 
his undertaking, and to raise 4 
dread lest too many irons be put 
into the fire. His idea of a Poor 
Man’s Bank has attracted con- 
siderable criticism, and there are 
certainly strong objections to his 
entering into competition with 
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the Post Office in a work which 
must be ultimately based on char- 
ity. General Booth, however, is 
merely following the example of 
other institutions, such as the Girls’ 
Friendly Society, Bands of Hope, 
and other bodies, which encourage 
thrift among their members by 
savings banks. We should much 
prefer, for many reasons, to see 
the managers of such institutions 
directing their members towards 
placing their savings in Govern- 
ment hands ; and until this is done 
we cannot wonder that the State 
is unable to take a more direct 
interest in national thrift, while it 
sees so many other bodies inter- 
vening between it and the masses. 
In enforcing thrift, in collecting 
deposits, and ultimately lodging 
them in the Post Office, these 
societies might continue still to do 
excellent service, and identify the 
interests of the masses more close- 
ly with those of the State. There 


is something to be said in favour of 
a mont de piété in connection with 
General Booth’s plans ; but the less 
its accommodation is required, the 
better for the success of his work. 
The department which General 
Booth wishes to establish under 


the title of the Poor Man’s 
Lawyer is even more objection- 
able, and liable to be misunder- 
stood. We have nothing to say 
against the Salvation Army using 
every means to push the interests 
of its protégés; but the typical 
cases which General Booth has 
cited as showing the utility of 
such a department afford consider- 
able ground for the charge of solic- 
iting subscriptions for organising 
a black-mailing agency. We think 
80 well of the more practical fea- 
tures of the General’s scheme that 
we trust such a stumbling-block 
as this will promptly disappear. 
General Booth would not be the 
Successful enthusiast he is if he 
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were not at times capable of car- 
rying his projects to the verge of 
appearing ridiculous and objec- 
tionable. There is at the first 
glance a fine air of absurdity 
about his Household Salvage Bri- 
gade and his Whitechapel-on-Sea, 
high-sounding titles, which veil 
schemes for collecting the broken 
meat and sardine tins of the West 
End, and for establishing a sea- 
side resort (an estate of some three 
hundred acres) for the Salvation- 
ists and their friends of the slums. 
There is, however, a common-sense 
foundation for both projects. If 
the immense household waste of 
richer London can be garnered 
and utilised in General Booth’s 
work, it will afford substantial 
assistance in both feeding and 
employing his waifs. The Little 
Sisters of the Poor have already 
shown that the waste of West-End 
kitchens can be utilised in the 
work of charitable relief, and we 
are glad to see that General Booth 
promises that their beats will not 
be interfered with. But it is 
scarcely desirable that attention 
should be diverted at the very out- 
set from the practical and weighty 
parts of the plan by a multiplicity 
of details which will in all prob- 
ability attract either ridicule or 
objection. 

A careful examination of Gene- 
ral Booth’s proposals, and of the 
means at his command for carrying 
them out, warrants our entertain- 
ing a reasonable belief that, should 
he be provided with the necessary 
funds to give effect to his views, he 
will be able to make a sensible im- 
pression upon the great mass of 
London poverty and vice. The 
three main features in his scheme— 
the shelter, the farm colony, and 
the colony beyond sea—appeal to 
common-sense and ordinary experi- 
ence as affording exactly the species 
of relief of which the destitute in 
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our great cities stand most in need, 
and which they are most likely to 
be persuaded to avail themselves 
of. As these three branches are 
the points to which least objections 
can be attached, and which promise 
to effect the greatest amount of 
good, we trust that towards them 
the greater portion of the stream 
of outside liberality now flowing in 
upon the General will be mainly 
directed. If they succeed, as we 
trust they will do, no higher ser- 
vice will have been rendered to the 
nation during the present century. 
If they fail, we shall surely gather 
some valuable social lessons from 
them for future use, as we have 
done from the wrecks of all pre- 
vious undertakings of the same 
description. 

The objections which have been 
already launched against the Gen- 
eral’s scheme are for the most part 
fanciful or interested. We have 


already described it as partaking 
a good deal of the nature of a 
forlorn-hope ; but that is no rea- 
son why we should either oppose 


or discourage it. Even if it is 
doomed to failure—which we trust 
may not be the case—it must do a 
certain amount of good in pass- 
ing, and may show the way in 
which a more successful attack 
can be led. And if we reject 
General Booth’s offer, who is there 
to volunteer to take his place? 
Several eminent writers have 
justly enough pointed out to us 
very serious questions that are 
raised by the acceptance of Gen- 
eral Booth’s proposal. Well, it 
would be interesting and perhaps 
profitable to discuss these; but 
while we are discussing them 
there are crowds starving by 
night on the Thames Embank- 
ment, and misery, vice, and desti- 
tution running a devil’s riot all 
over the East End. In the face 
of this, are we to allow the pre- 
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judices which we might under 
other circumstances entertain 
against utilising the services of 
the Salvation Army—prejudices 
by no means unfair or unreason- 
able—to operate with us in re- 
pelling its offer? We can by no 
means dismiss the subject with 
the lofty scorn with which Pro- 
fessor Huxley buttons up his 
breeches-pockets, and passes along 
on the other side with Levite-like 
alacrity. Professor Huxley has 
condemned the whole scheme in 
very decided language. But has 
he any special claim to speak with 
authority on this particular sub- 
ject? We attach great weight to 
Professor Huxley’s views in his 
own particular province, but we 
are scarcely able to accept him in 
the pronounced position in which 
he has installed himself of late 
years—that of an oracle de omni- 
bus rebus et quibusdam aliis. 
With regard to the question of 
national destitution, Professor 
Huxley’s opinion can be of no 
more interest to practical thinkers 
than, say, “ Mrs Todgers’s idea of 
a wooden leg.” It is much easier 
to condemn than devise. And 
if we do condemn General Booth’s 
scheme, what other general alter- 
native have we at hand to fall 
back upon? 

A ridiculous attempt has been 
made to cause alarm by imagining 
General Booth and his Salvation 
Army endowed with wealth enough 
to make them a power in the 
country, which with its organisa- 
tion and resources would equal in 
its influence for good or evil that 
of the Jesuits or the greater mon- 
astic orders in_ their best days. 
Such a fear seems to us very far- 
fetched indeed. If the Salvation 
Army survive in the struggle for 
existence, it will solely be that the 
public recognises it to be doing 
useful work ; and when it ceases to 
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do so, it will relapse into the ob- 
scurity from which the genius of 
its leader has lifted it. A more 
tenable grudge is felt against it 
by other religious and charitable 
organisations engaged in similar 
philanthropic work, which are 
likely to be straitened by the 
diversion of subscriptions to the 
General’s scheme. No doubt this 
is a hard case, but we have little 
apprehension that these will suffer 
seriously in the long-run. General 
Booth’s attitude ought to put all 
other organisations working among 
the poor upon their mettle, and we 
cannot doubt but that they also 
will be liberally supported as they 
continue to show good results for 
their efforts. A nation so wealthy 
as Great Britain, and so much in 
earnest to deal with the progress 
of destitution, is able to float even 
such a gigantic work as that which 
is now proposed, and at the same 
time to carry on those less obtru- 
sive, but not less valuable, efforts 
which, long before the Salvation 
Army came into existence, were in 
operation for the reclamation of 
the fallen and the relief of the 
destitute in our large towns. 
The continually increasing mass 
of the necessitous in London and 
other large cities, however, offers 
a problem far beyond the power 
of General Booth or any other 
philanthropic agency to deal with, 
if it is to be augmented so largely 
by the poverty stricken population 
of the counties and pauper immi- 
grants from other countries. The 
case of these two classes seriously 
demands the attention of the Legis- 
lature. Some means ought to be 
found to check the inundation of 
foreign paupers, who add to the in- 
tensity of native destitution and 
complicate the labour problem, al- 
ready difficult enough to deal with. 
General Booth’s book affords a 
melancholy testimony to the num- 


bers of country people who throng 
into London in the vain hope of 
bettering their fortunes, and find 
starvation to be their only cer- 
tainty. 


“ After careful examination and 
close cross-questioning of the out-of- 
works whom we have already regis- 
tered at our Labour Bureau, we find 
that at least sixty per cent are country 
folk—men, women, boys, and girls, 
who have left their homes in the 
counties to come up to town in the 
hope of pc themselves. They 
are in no sense of the word Cockneys, 
and they represent, not the dregs of 
the country, but rather its brighter 
and more adventurous spirits, who 
have boldly tried to make their way 
in new and uncongenial spheres, and 
have terribly come to grief. Of thirty 
cases, selected haphazard, in the vari- 
ous shelters during the week ending 
July 5, 1890, twenty-two were 
country-born, sixteen were men who 
had come up a long time ago, but do not 
ever seem to have settled to regular 
employ, and four were old military 
men. Of sixty cases examined into 
at the bureau and shelters during 
the fortnight ending August 2, forty- 
two were country people, twenty-six 
men who had been in London for 
various periods ranging from six 
months to four years, nine were lads 
under eighteen who had run away 
from home and come up to town, 
while four were ex-military. Of 
eighty-five cases of dossers who were 
spoken to at night when they slept 
in the streets, sixty-three were country 
people. A very small proportion of 
the genuine homeless out-of-works 
are Londoners bred and born.” 


General Booth regards these as 
not unpromising material for his 
farm colony ; but we should much 
prefer that the poor-law got its 
hands upon them, and returned 
them to their native parishes and 
the care of the. ratepayers. Now 
that the counties have got local 
government, it is to be hoped that 
one of the first subjects to which 
their councils will turn their at- 
tention will be the condition of 
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rural labour, and the revival of 
local, and especially village, indus- 
tries, which would do much more 
than even General Booth’s schemes 
to thin the population of the slums 
of great cities, and check the mi- 
gration from country to town. We 
fear, from General Booth’s reports, 
that the Government itself is a 
heavy contributor to the list of 
the unemployed, since the short- 
service system has turned loose so 
large a number of men whose 
working habits have been un- 
settled by military service, and 
whose steadiness and aptitude for 
hard work has not been increased 
by a short sojourn in the ranks. 
In all these cases the State owes 
a duty to society which, if the 
latter is to engage seriously in 
the problem of dealing with city 
destitution, Government on its 
side cannot well continue to ig- 
nore. 

It will be an achievement worthy 
of the end of the century if, before 


it close, we have made a decided 
step towards solving this problem 
of the slums, which is the blackest 
spot upon our boasted civilisation. 
How far and to what extent the 
course which General Booth has 
marked out may be effectual, it 
would be presumptuous to say; 
but we have reasonable grounds 
for anticipating that if it is fol- 
lowed up in the same spirit in 
which it has been undertaken, it 
must be productive of good results. 
The fact that he has interested in 
his efforts large and influential 
classes, who have not previously 
been identified with philanthropic 
objects, and whose sympathies can- 
not be supposed to be very warmly 
connected with the Salvation Army 
as a purely religious organisation, 
is indicative of an anxious desire 
to see some wide and general un- 
dertaking set at work in behalf of 
the slums— certainly a healthy 
sign of public feeling upon the 
subject. 
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Doves and Ravens. 


DOVES AND RAVENS: 


A CHRISTMAS-TIDE FANTASY. 


** Nulle défense de rire; si l’on peut. 
Nulle défense de pleurer ; si l'on veut.” 
—Motto over door.of an old Theatre at Carcassonne. 


TuERE had been another Deluge 
—of printer’s ink and water—and 
the Ark was resting on Mount 
Blank. I stood and waited to see 
the inmates come forth. Presently 
the door opened, a broad plank 
was shoved out, and John Ingle- 
sant appeared, with Robert Els- 
mere clinging to his arm. He had 
a bass viol under his other arm. 
He was quite calm, and looked as 
if he had made up his mind to 
walk straight on to the very end 
of the earth, and then to topple 
over off the edge into space. He 
had done this once before. He 
had a way of knocking about 
among men and manners, some- 
times playing the lute, sometimes 
double dummy with popes and 
potentates, even acting the part 
of both dummies himself; and he 
intended to change his costume 
and his religion with each new 
country en passant. 

Robert was looking very wishy- 
washy in the face after the long 
voyage, and very weak about the 
knees. This came from having 
been so long cramped up in differ- 
ent attitudes, first kneeling upon 
one knee and then upon the other, 
and finally kneeling upon no knees 
at all. I felt really sorry for the 
poor fellow, for he looked “a bit 
sick.” Is that the right expres- 
sion? As they passed me, I caught 
the words “higher ethics” and 
“anity,” but whether the latter 
meant Christianity or inanity I 
had no means of knowing. I 
didn’t care to follow them, so I 
turned to see “the next article.” 


This proved to be “Ideala,” ac- 
companied by “Dean Maitland.” 
I recognised him at once—not by 
his voice but by his silence. It 
was unbroken. “ Ideala” was in 
her velvet and diamonds, which 
she had worn during the voyage. 
She had had the hippopotamus and 
three very dirty city arabs sitting 
on her knee all the way ; but she 
was none the worse for that, bless 
you! and her velvet gown was not 
very much rumpled. As they 


passed I heard her reminding the 
Dean of his having once rowed her 
on the lake at her uncle Lord Idel- 
lande Nobell’s lovely placein Biceps- 


shire, and how in picking water- 
lilies to stick in her hair, he had 
all but upset the boat. But never 
a word in response could she get 
from the Dean. Then she began 
telling him of a new plan she and 
Lorrimer (how she rolled_ her 7’s) 
had for putting London to rights ; 
she was to do all the dusting and 
cleaning ; while he was to under- 
take the lamp-lighting, and to 
write the sanitary reports. “The 
work,” she said, “‘was too much 
for one, and not quite enough for 
two.” All this while you might 
have heard a pin drop, the Dean’s 
silence was so complete. I did 
not care to follow them, for the 
conversation was so very one- 
sided. 

On turning again towards the 
Ark, I saw “Mr Isaacs” stagger 
out with a young lady on his back. 
She had jumped up just as he was 
about to offer his arm to “dear 
Lady Disdain.” The girl was one 
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of old Dr Cupid’s “troublesome 
daughters,” either Joan or Esther 
or Nellie or Nancy. They were 
all much alike; a shock—not of 
surprise—but of red hair ran 
through the family, rippling 
laughter was hereditary, and a 
long line of broken boot-lace with- 
out a tag had come down since 
the Conquest. This one had the 
shockiest shock, the ripplingist 
laugh, the untaggiest boot-lace, so 
it must have been Nancy. The 
clumsy country-made boots could 
not disguise the delicate Arab arch 
of her instep, and of course she 
had a brother called Jack and a 
pug called Jill. 

She was generally sitting either 
on the top of a garden-wall or on 
a baronet’s back. Mr Isaacs 
wasn’t even a knight, but she had 
been so long cooped up that any 
shoulder, if it were broad enough, 
would do to perch on. “Child,” 
said Mr Isaacs, in a tone full of 
deep passion—he was very angry 
— get down atonce!” “TI can’t, 
unless Jack comes to take me 
down, for my boot-laces are untied 
and I should trip; and you can’t 
think how funny my red hair looks 
beside your black locks—dash of 
the tar-brush in them, eh?” Mr 
Isaacs gave vent to a low Asiatic 
grunt, which sounded like “ kkhh,” 
and passed on with his fair burden. 

The next couple who emerged 
attracted some notice, and took 
up a great deal of room on the 
plank. <A large-limbed simpering 
female was swaying to and fro in 
a sort of chair slung on poles, a 
Hindoo bearer at each end. A 
well-known voice seemed to say, 
“But that’s another story,” and 
by that same token I knew my 
lady at once as the heroine of 
many an untold “plain unvar- 
nished”—which her name it is 
Ginevra Rickshaw, wife of Raw- 
ton Rickshaw, deputy assistant 
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quartermaster-general at Bungle- 
gunj, daughter of old Shadder of 
the Bombay side. The belle of 
Simla. [Mrs Raphean O’Rorke 
was the wit—which of us hasn’t 
stood target for the unerring ar- 
rows of that female é«yBddAos?] 
Society at most Indian stations is 
ruled and regulated by the ther- 
mometer — at Simla, society was 
ruled and regulated by Mrs Raw- 
ton Rickshaw. She had the ear 
—sometimes a large ugly red one 
—of government; had her white 
finger on the pulse—a great thud- 
ding pulse it was too—of society, 
and when its temperature rose 
to 106 decimal point 8, Ginevra 
would call for ice, shut herself up, 
and be “ darwaza bund hai,” which 
we all know means “not at home.” 
She was now on her way to Europe 
for repairs. Beside her sedan 
walked good “ Sir Percival ” “ with 
aimless feet.” He had just handed 
Tract XC. to her, and was speed- 
ing away, intent on further dis- 
tribution, when Bootles, of Bootles’ 
Horse—no, not Horse, “ Baby ”— 
called out, “I say, old chappie, 
don’t do us out of the other 89.” 
Bootles had kept an eye full of 
fatherly compassion on Mrs Raw- 
ton Rickshaw ever since they left 
Simla. He was always refusing 
locks of her hair and trifles of 
that sort, and as they passed he 
was saying in a tone of friendly 
remonstrance, “’Pon my _ word, 
Mrs Wickshaw, if you go giving 
locks of hair to every fellow in 
the wegiment, you'll have to get 
a wig soon, and I shall feel it my 
dooty to wite to poor old Waw- 
ton.” “Oh! don’t remind me of 
my old béte noire 3000 miles away,” 
wailed Ginevra. ‘“ Not half a yard 
away, madam!” roared the hind 
Hindoo: dropping the pole and 
tearing off his turban he disclosed 
the bald head and infuriated visage 
of Rawton Rickshaw. He had 
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followed his wife in disguise from 
Simla. I left him and the ben- 
evolent Bootles to extricate the 
limp and hapless Ginevra from a 
mass of broken bamboo, tattered 
gauze, and miscellaneous débris. 
“Til Tales from the Plain,” said 
I, and Echo answered, “ rotten 
rickshaws.” 

And now a hot blast as from 
an oven issued from the Ark, and 
“She” stepped out, led by the 
Master of Ballantrae. She had 
quite got over her cremation, and 
was as fresh as paint, attired in a 
splendid mummy-case made of rich 
and costly materials, open at the 
feet to admit of shuffling along. 
She was fanning herself with the 
lobes of her own ears, which four 
thousand years of listening under- 
ground in the tropics to what was 
being said above-ground in the 
temperate zone had somewhat de- 
veloped. The Master—that Mas- 
ter of Arts and of Fascinations— 
had already got her well into his 
toils, and was cajoling her into a 
project for sacking her own trea- 
sury, and urging her to fly with 
him to his palace on the Isthmus 
of Darien. Little did she guess 
that at that moment he had a 
pitch-plaster in his pocket ready 
to clap over her already flattened 
Egyptian nose and mouth; and a 
letter ready to post, offering Her, 
She—or She, Her, which is it !— 
to the keeping of the British 
Museum. In her hand she had 
several palimpsests covered with 
prophecies, which must be fulfilled 
one after the other, as each suc- 
cessive layer of hieroglyphic should 
yield to the scraper’s tool. The 
Master purposed to act scraper ; 
and he was fully qualified for the 
post. I didn’t think it was worth 
while to follow them. I knew 
they must end by burying each 
other alive—somewhere. 

And now “ Chris” came lightly 
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down the plank, followed by “The 
Wizard’s Son,” “ the Second Son,” 
and a “Son of the Soil.” She was 
engaged to the first, married to the 
second, and had been either en- 
gaged or married to the third. It 
was a little confusing, and they all 
seemed to feel it so. There was 
some difficulty as to the order of 
precedence, but it was all amicably 
settled at last, and they filed past 
all speaking at once. I fancied 
Chris looked just a little bored, 
and as if she should have liked 
the introduction of a new element ; 
but that may have been fancy. 
Just then there was a disturb- 
ance at the door owing to a gal- 
vanic battery which “ Diana of 
the Crossways ” would carry, and 
which had electrified several per- 
sons by accident. She came down 
cracking nuts with her ivory teeth ; 
she was always cracking nuts, very 
hard ones, and she expected her 
friends to do the same. Beside 
her walked that very nice Ameri- 
can who does business for both the 
firms of Howells and James. I 
can’t remember his name, “ but 
you know who I mean.” He had 
with him an immense assortment 
(dry goods?) of motives—his own 
and other people’s—which he was 
analysing with as much care as if 
it had been milk from a suspected 
dairy. Years spent in Venetian 
palazzas and “ Borston” drawing- 
rooms had quickened his percep- 
tions to a sort of divine intuition. 
He could differentiate to the point 
of attenuation the exact signifi- 
cance of a suppressed sneeze and 
of a half-suppressed yawn; and, 
like a true American, he could “do 
the outside edge” on the surface 
ice of modern hyper-refined society. 
He had also a new umbrella. 
Diana was armed with a broom 
with which to sweep the crossways 
when she should reach them. As 
they stepped down, she glanced 
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first at the sky, then at her broom, 
and then at his umbrella. ‘ Do 
you think it will rain ?” she asked. 
“ Rain,” he replied, with a faint 
inflection of irony in his tone— 
“my dear lady, ‘aprés nous le 
déluge’ is not on the cards,” 
“Why do you put so much em- 
phasis on nous? there is nothing 
between ws.” ‘There may be one 
umbrella between us before long,” 
he answered impatiently. It was 
evident that there was to be war 
to the knife between them, and 
every inch of ground would have 
to be contested. He had served 
in many engagements—sometimes 
with widows, sometimes with in- 
génues, always with women with 
histories and uncomfortable back- 
grounds ; but he had never quite 
met with a woman like Diana. She 
puzzled him as she had done others, 
and this determined him te finesse. 
She saw this, and doubled back. 
He hedged, she ditched—that is to 
say, she dug a pitfall for him. She 
offered him a nut. ‘She wishes 
to find out if they’re false,” he 
thought. “She shan’t.” .. . Cen- 
turies of civilisation and refine- 
ment were swept away in that 
brief moment, and the look of the 
wild early settler overspread his 
delicately cut features. He took 
the proffered nut, and looking her 
steadily in the face, said, very 
slowly, and with the clearest pre-, 
not post-nasal enunciation, “ You 
bet,” and spun the nut into the air 
with the velocity of a catapult. 
It was to be point and cownter- 
point to the very end. 

At that moment Saracinesca 
strolled out of the Ark, looking 
very sulky, and as if he had been 
quarrelling with his dear wife,— 
which is, I am sorry to hear, a 
habit into which he has fallen of 
late. “Lady Baby” instantly 
tacked herself on to him, in order 
to play him off against “Sir Peter” 
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—silly little girl! But Sir Peter, 
who was just behind, swung him- 
self up on to the outside of the 
Ark, and watched the pair go off 
with an amused smile on his face. 
“They may go to Jericho if they 
like; they will find me sitting 
here on their return; or if not, 
they know my address in town.” 
So saying he lit a cheroot. 

And now a strong smell of sea- 
water and vitriol was borne on the 
breeze,—Mehalah was coming on 
to the scene, followed by Anthony 
Hammond, looking very shabby 
and sheepish, and as if he had 
just been refused—or accepted. 
He and Mehalah cannot have had 
much in common. I should have 
thought his tastes lay in the oppo- 
site direction from strong language 
and vitriol ; but he was ever shilly- 
shallying, and willy-nillying, and 
thus found himself landed on a 
surf-beaten shore of new and pos- 
sibly tempestuous experiences, 

I had not time to follow up this 
strange concurrence of atoms, for 
just then “ Lady Dolly ” came out 
quickly, evidently agacée, because © 
the “ Moths” had got at her valu- 
able furs while shut up, and be- 
cause worthy “Mr Smith” had 
been kind enough to say he would 
devote “a part of his life” to 
seeing her safe home. She was 
very young and lovely, but her 
daughters were elderly women ; 
she always called them her aunts 
when at Trouville, and made them 
wear poke-bonnets, and go about 
in bath-chairs. “Je connais mon 
époque,” she would say, and rising 
and risen generations could make 
no head against her. 

And now another panel of the 
door was opened, and instead of a 
pas de deux there began a regular 
stampede, and dozens of figures 
flashed down the plank and away. 
Some were carrying hansom-cabs, 
some suspicious-looking bundles 
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labelled “ Life and Remains of,” 
and I am sure I saw an arm pro- 
truding here and a leg there, and 
yet every one was laughing, and 
had a sort of spasmodic grin on 
their faces. Some had “struck 
ile,” some their wives, some both 
—others had opened veins, gold or 
jugular. There was a great hub- 
bub, and I heard cries of “ Hello, 
‘Barnes!’” “Ts that you, ‘ Pot- 
ter’?” “You're ‘In the wrong 
Box.’” “No, I’m in the ditto 
Paradise.” ‘“ Are you ‘Jekyll and 
Hyde’ or ‘ Vice Versi’?” “Oh, 
it’s all the same, for Jekyll’s vice 
(e mute) and Hyde versa (worser).” 
“Ts that ‘the Mark of Cain’?” 
“ Yes, it is the mark of the beast.” 
“ Are you ‘Called Back’?” “No; 
I’m ‘Found Out.’” All this, and 
much more, I heard, and I was 
moving away, muttering softly to 
myself, “Good old Ephemera!” 
when there was a lull, and I ob- 
served “Thoth” step out on to 
the plank, leading the “little Lord 
Fauntleroy ” by the hand. ‘ What 
a bad companion for the child!” I 
said to myself; and then I re- 
collected that the boy had reduced 
an aged and irascible nobleman to 
submission, and that he was capa- 
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ble of converting an archbishop, 
or of dealing faithfully with a 
drunken charwoman. This de- 
cided me not to interfere, but to 
wend my way homewards. The 
word “Thoth,” however, would 
keep running in my head—Thoth 
—what other word does it remind 
me of? I have it—Thought— 
knock out the w and the g, and 
transpose the At and you have it. 
Modern Thought, Modern Thoth 
—why, it rhymes with froth! ! 
Why, yes! What? eh? I felt 
on the eve of a tremendous dis- 
covery, when, with that sudden 
snort, gasp, and start [which the 
reader has fondly and indulgent- 
ly anticipated from the first], I 
woke! . . . A shilling “dread- 
ful” lay open on my knee—on the 
table lay a pile of magazines and 
novels—and from behind the bars 
of their brass-wire cages the backs 
of great books by great authors 
flickered reproachfully upon me 
in the firelight. 


I rose, lit the lamp, seated myself 
in an easy-chair, and opened my 


book where I had left off. In- 
corrigible old Ephemeris ! 


O. J. 





FOR THE PANEL OF AN OLD CASE CLOCK, 


Irrevocabilis 
Labitur hora ; 
Nulli optabilis 
Dabitur mora; 
Ne tu sis futilis 
Semper labora ; 
Ne sis inutilis, 
Vigila, ora! 


Never returning, 

Hours glide away ; 

Thou, though much yearning, 
May’st not delay ; 
Labouring—learning— 

Spend thou thy day ; 
Indolence spurning, 


Watch thou—and pray. 
H. E. M. 
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RARELY, if ever, has the political 
world been thrown into such a 
state of confusion and excitement 
as that which had its beginning 
during the last week of November, 
and can hardly be said to have 
sobered down and settled at the 
present time of writing. In order 
to arrive at a clear comprehension 
of the situation, it is necessary 
to recall the position of affairs at 
the commencement of the month, 
and the anticipations with which 
the coming session of Parliament 
was regarded at that time. The 
autumn campaign, alike of Union- 
ists and Gladstonians, had scarcely 
closed ; the fierce and unscrupu- 
lous attacks upon the Irish policy 
of the Government upon one side, 
and the courageous defence of the 


same upon the other, were still 
ringing in our ears. The charge 
of obstruction, freely and loudly 
advanced, and as fiercely repudi- 
ated by men who in almost the 
same breath intimated their in- 


tention to obstruct in the fu- 
ture, was attracting an amount of 
attention which would probably 
have been greater but for the 
promised excitement upon the 
subject of Tipperary and its pa- 
triotic destroyers; and the prin- 
cipal question of practical impor- 
tance seemed to be whether 
Government would be allowed to 
make such substantial progress 
with the two bills which they had 
undertaken to introduce as to 
justify them in having called Par- 
liament together for the despatch of 
business upon the 25th November. 

All at once a change came over 
the whole political horizon — a 
change so strange, so sudden, and 
so unexpected as to have almost 
paralysed men’s faculties, confused 
the issues which had heretofore 
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appeared to divide political parties, 
and altered the whole of the rela- 
tions which had for some time past 
been established between two large 
sections of politicians. During 
the whole of the recess the speeches 
delivered by Gladstonians and Par- 
nellites had assumed the most cor- 
dial alliance and concord between 
the two. Long and loud had been 
the denunciations by both of the 
Coercion Government; confident 
the announcements of the gradual 
but certain change of public feel- 
ing in the direction of Home Rule ; 
and bitter the taunts and invec- 
tive hurled against her Majesty’s 
Ministers, on account of their ap- 
parent inclination to be content 
with their present majority in 
both Houses of Parliament, and 
their refusal to plunge the country 
into the turmoil of a premature 
dissolution at the bidding of their 
opponents. It was in vain that 
in the columns of this Magazine, 
and in other Unionist writings 
and speeches, it was again and 
again pointed out that no definite 
plan of Home Rule had been 
placed before the country since 
1886, and that the first attempt 
at any such practical step would 
infallibly rend and split up the 
English and Irish Home Rulers as 
it had done in that year. All such 
observations were contemptuously 
disregarded and scouted as the 
perverse pleadings of the enemies 
of Home Rule; and, contenting 
themselves with vague generalities 
and idle platitudes about “self- 
government” and “ Ireland for the 
Irish,” the Gladstonian party con- 
tinued to avoid coming to close 
quarters, and to uphold their 
leader in his evident determina- 
tion to seek the suffrages of the 
constituencies at the general elec- 
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tion, uncommitted to any definite 
scheme, and unencumbered by any 
definite principle upon the question 
of Home Rule. 

The undoubted intention of Mr 
Gladstone and his colleagues was 
to conceal all ascertained or possi- 
ble differences of opinion between 
themselves and their Irish allies 
until after the general election ; 
or, in other words, to give the con- 
stituencies no opportunity of pro- 
nouncing upon the merits of any 
proposed legislation, but to induce 
them to restore Mr Gladstone to 
power with such a majority as 
should enable him to treat the 
question of Home Rule with a 
free hand. In order to accom- 
plish this result, it was of course 
necessary to present before the 
country an unbroken front, and 
to make it appear that perfect 
unanimity existed between the 
English and Irish Home Rulers. 
The game was well played. It 


might indeed have succeeded for a 
time, although deceit and insincer- 
ity are vices so unpalatable to the 
British people that in the long- 
run they invariably recoil upon 
those who seek to utilise them for 


party advantage. In the present 
case, the exposure of the trick 
could not have been long delayed, 
and a Home Rule victory at the 
polls, followed as it must have 
been by the bursting of the Home 
Rule bubble at the first attempt 
at practical legislation, would have 
assuredly brought about the ex- 
posure and discomfiture of the 
politicians who had climbed to 
power by such insidious devices. 
Fate, however, had an earlier dis- 
grace in store for those who had 
80 craftily laid their plans, and 
their detection and disappoint- 
ment came upon them in an un- 
expected shape, and from an un- 
looked-for quarter. 

Many months ago there had 

n rumours of an approaching 
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suit in the Divorce Court—O’Shea 
v. O'Shea, in which Mr Charles 
Stewart Parnell was to figure as 
co-respondent. But it was under- 
stood that the Irish leader had 
given assurances that he could and 
would emerge unscathed from this 
attack upon his character; and 
remembering his escape from the 
ordeal of the Special Commission, 
and the failure of the charges then 
brought against him upon the 
testimony of the Pigott letters, 
men generally believed that he 
would be no less successful in the 
present case, and the majority 
were probably inclined to attrib- 
ute the whole affair to personal 
or political animosity seeking its 
revenge in uncertain charges 
against private character. Great, 
therefore, was the surprise when 
the divorce suit really came on, 
and it appeared that Mr Parnell 
offered no defence, and that judg- 
ment was given against him. The 
particulars and merits of this case 
are not within our range of dis- 
cussion to-day. It will be suffi- 
cient to say that it was a bad case 
in a bad class of cases, inasmuch 
as it showed an abuse of friend- 
ship, an habitual depravity, and an 
elaborated system of deceit, which 
are happily of rare occurrence even 
in such cases. 

Up to this point the narrative 
is clear and simple enough, and 
does not bear upon the political 
crisis which presently arose. It 
was more than a week after this 
trial, and with a full knowledge 
of the facts disclosed thereat, that 
the Irish Parliamentary party de- 
liberately and unanimously re- 
elected Mr Parnell as their chair- 
man and leader. Thereby, indeed, 
they only indorsed the proceedings 
of a large Nationalist meeting 
which had been held in Dublin 
upon the 20th November, three 
days after the verdict had been given 
in the O'Shea case. At this meet- 
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ing Mr Timothy Healy, Mr Justin 
M‘Carthy, and other Irish mem- 
bers spoke eagerly and vehement- 
ly in favour of the leadership of 
Mr Parnell, and the independent 
opinion of the Irish party would 
appear to have been clearly and 
decidedly given. Mr “Tim Hea- 
ly” was especially vehement in 
his laudation of Mr Parnell ; and 
Mr M ‘Carthy went so far as to hint 
in no obscure language that the 
whole truth of the O’Shea case had 
not yet been disclosed, and that 
a different complexion would yet 
be put upon the affair, of which 
statement he has so far furnished 
no explanation. We need not stop 
to discuss the question whether or 
no the decision of the Irish Par- 
liamentary party can be defended 
and justified. On the one hand 
it may be contended that a man 
who has proved himself unworthy 
to be trusted in the private rela- 
tions of life is equally untrust- 
worthy in public and _ political 
affairs. On the other side it may 
be urged that history is full of 
instances of men whose moral 
characters would not bear investi- 
gation, but whose fidelity and ser- 
vices to the cause which they had 
espoused were great and undoubt- 
ed. Moreover, it is not an easy 
thing to draw the line when we 
once begin to estimate the exact 
amount of moral blame which 
should determine the political as- 
sociates of any man to cut them- 
selves adrift from him, and there 
is something to be said in favour 
of the theory that, as a gencral 
rule, it is the wisest plan to separ- 
ate altogether the affairs of social 
and private life from the manage- 
ment of political parties and the 
conduct of public business. Be 
this as it may, however, nothing 
is more clear and certain than that 
the Irish Parliamentary party de- 
liberately took one view upon the 
subject under consideration, and 


the majority of English Glad- 
stonians took a view diametrically 
opposed to that of their allies. As 
far as we are able to judge, the out- 
burst of Liberal—and especially of 
Nonconformist—disgust with Mr 
Parnell was, at least at the begin- 
ning, spontaneous and genuine, and 
there is little doubt that Mr Glad- 
stone was set in motion by the 
pressure of the rank and file of his 
party. His natural inclination 
could hardly have been to interfere 
with or to dictate to the allies, of 
whom, even during the present 
crisis, he has written that he has 
“always held in public as well as 
in private that the Nationalist 
party of Ireland ought to remain 
entirely independent of the Liberal 
party of Great Britain.” Yet 
what is it but the most direct inter- 
ference and dictation on the part 
of Mr Gladstone to address to the 
Irish Parliamentary party a com- 
munication by which he declared 
that the retention of Mr Parnell 
as their leader would render his 
own leadership “almost a nullity,” 
and “ would be productive of con- 
sequences disastrous in the highest 
degree to the cause of Ireland”? If 
such an intimation had been given 
to the Irish party at any time be- 
tween the delivery of the verdict 
in the O’Shea case on the 17th, and 
the meeting of Parliament upon 
the 25th November, there might 
have been an opportunity afforded 
to the Irish members to consider 
their position before committing 
themselves to the choice of a 
leader. The fact of Mr Gladstone 
having so long delayed the com- 
munication goes far to show that he 
had not determined upon it until 
the pressure of his English sup- 
porters obliged him to do so; but 
at the same time it operated with 
great unfairness upon those Irish 
members who gave Mr Gladstone 
credit for really desiring that their 
party should be independent, and 
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who afterwards found that the 
veteran statesman’s idea of inde- 
pendence did not extend to tolera- 
tion of any difference from his own 
decision and decree. These men 
found themselves suddenly called 
upon to choose between Mr Glad- 
stone and Mr Parnell, and it will 
be noted that, in some instances at 
least, they were prepared to aban- 
don Mr Parnell solely in obedience 
to Mr Gladstone’s wishes, and with 
no more light thrown upon the sub- 
ject than had been given by his 
letter. The statement that Mr 
Parnell and not Mr Gladstone 
caused the schism in the Irish 
party cannot hold water for a 
moment, because there was no 
schism before Mr Gladstone’s let- 
ter, and Mr Parnell, having re- 
ceived an unanimous re-election at 
the hands of his colleagues, had 
no reason to cause or desire the 
schism which followed the publi- 
cation of the Gladstone “ Rescript.” 
Then Mr Parnell put forth a 
Manifesto to the Irish people 
which afforded an excuse to any 
Irish member to reconsider his 
position on one side or on the 
other. It is absolutely necessary 
to remember dates as we proceed 
to consider the events of which we 
write. From the 17th until the 
24th, Mr Gladstone remained si- 
lent. Upon the 24th he addressed 
to Mr J. Morley the letter which 
demanded the deposition of Mr 
Parnell. Upon the night of the 
28th Mr Parnell’s Manifesto was 
issued, and on Monday, December 
|, the adjourned meeting of the 
Irish Parliamentary party com- 
menced, and terminated on Decem- 
ber 6th by the withdrawal of the 
majority and their adoption of 
resolutions deposing Mr Parnell 
and appointing Mr M‘Carthy as 
their “ sessional chairman.” From 
& careful study of these dates it 
mes abundantly clear,—first, 
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that Mr Gladstone did not seek to 
interfere with Mr Parnell’s leader- 
ship until he had ascertained the 
almost unanimous opinion of his 
English and Scotch followers ; 
secondly, that in spite of all his 
declarations in favour of the inde- 
pendence of the Irish party, he 
did directly interfere in a matter 
primarily affecting that party, and 
actually already decided by them ; 
thirdly, that a number of those 
who constitute the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party undoubtedly fell 
away from Mr Parnell on account 
of Mr Gladstone’s letter, and their 
fear of losing the support of the 
English alliance, totally apart 
from any consideration of the 
Manifesto and its contents, and 
after they had deliberately con- 
doned the moral delinquencies of 
their leader. 

These things should all be borne 
in mind in our apportionment of 
blame or praise to any of the 
parties concerned. If Mr Glad- 
stone was from the first moment 
of Mr Parnell’s condemnation in 
the Divorce Court struck with a 
righteous horror of the offence, 
and determined to sever himself 
once for all from the offender, it 
is difficult to understand why he 
should have waited for a whole 
week before making known his 
views and determination. If, on 
the other hand, Mr Gladstone was 
sincere in his opinion that the 
Irish party should be independent 
of the Liberal party, and should 
be permitted to manage their own 
affairs, it is equally difficult to see 
why he should have allowed the 
opinion of English Liberals to 
force him to the direct attack 
upon Irish independence which 
he undoubtedly made in the blow 
which he aimed at Mr Parnell. 
In any case this much is certain 
with regard to the Manifesto and 
its revelations—namely, that Mr 

K 
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Parnell made no attack upon Mr 
Gladstone until Mr Gladstone, 
from whatever motive, made an 
attack upon him, and one which 
had for its object the extinction 
of his public life and political 
career. It is only just to Mr 
Gladstone to recall the fact that 
he has not concealed that his ob- 
ject in delaying his attack was 
that he “might watch the state 
of feeling in this country,” and 
that he has not pretended that 
his final action was dictated by 
any other motive than that of 
political expediency. It is also 
due to Mr Parnell that the nature 
of the attack should be remem- 
bered ; because the first impulse 
of many honourable minds will 
be to condemn him for the con- 
tents of his Manifesto without con- 
sidering, in the first place, that he 
was fighting for his life, and in 
the second place, that the with- 


holding at this moment the par- 
ticulars of the Hawarden confer- 


ence with Mr Gladstone would 
have deprived him for ever of the 
principal weapon of his defence 
against the attack upon his leader- 
ship and political existence, which 
Mr Gladstone had adopted and 
encouraged. : 

Let us endeavour to be fair to 
all parties. It is beyond all con- 
troversy or doubt that a confer- 
ence did take place at Hawarden, 
at the close of the year 1889, be- 
tween Mr Gladstone and Mr Par- 
nell, mainly upon the provisions 
of any legislative measure which 
might hereafter be introduced for 
the purpose of giving Home Rule 
to Ireland. Mr Parnell has given 
his version of the conference ; and 
his remark that Mr Gladstone 
‘mainly monopolised the conver- 
sation” gives, from its extreme 
probability, an indirect confir- 
mation of the accuracy of his re- 
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collection. Does Mr Gladstone 
deny that there was such a con- 
versation? Not at all. He con- 
firms the fact when he demurs to 
the charge of having made “ pro- 
posals,” but tells us that “no single 
suggestion ” of his to Mr Parnell 
was “formal, unanimous, or final.” 
Of course this is an admission 
that there were suggestions ; and 
no one who has studied Mr Glad- 
stone’s character and career will 
suppose that it was at all probable 
that any suggestion or proposal 
of his would be stated by him to 
be final, under the circumstances 
and conditions of the interview at 
Hawarden. Mr John Morley also 
gives an unnecessary denial to the 
statement that he offered office to 
Mr Parnell, but admits that he 
inquired whether he would still 
adhere to his refusal of office. Al- 
though, therefore, both Mr Glad- 
stone and Mr John Morley declare 
that Mr Parnell’s recollection de- 
ceives him as to the particulars 
of their conversations, yet both 
admit sufficient to render it im- 
possible that the public should be 
satisfied without their own ac- 
count of what “the particulars” 
really were. It is to the last 
degree improbable that they 
should only have related to minor 
details of the proposed Home 
Rule Bill. If, then, they indi- 
cated any considerable or import- 
ant changes from the legislative 
proposal of 1886, how is it that 
Mr Gladstone has kept the whole 
of his party and the country 
in ignorance of such intended 
changes? Does not the fact of 
his having done so to some extent 
corroborate Mr Parnell’s assertion 
of his own disapproval of the sug- 
gestions? For if they had been 
suggestions approved by him as 
likely to be palatable to the Irish 
party, and to render Home Rule 
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more acceptable to the British Par- 
liament, is it not more than prob- 
able that they would have been 
allowed to ooze out, and would at 
least have been mentioned by Mr 
Parnell to the leading men among 
his colleagues? As regards the 
latter, his silence towards them 
was doubtless a mistake ; but that 
very silence is an argument in 
favour of the accuracy of his pres- 
ent account of what occurred at 
Hawarden. It was natural—and 
still more especially so in the case 
of a man of Mr Parnell’s reserved 
temperament—that he should keep 
silence with regard to suggestions 
which he had not approved, the 
publication of which would cer- 
tainly have caused disaffection 
among his followers to the imperil- 
ment of the English alliance, and 
which, not being final, he might 
still hope to see modified or with- 
drawn. Nor was it his policy to 
do otherwise than praise, uphold, 
and support Mr Gladstone before 
the public, because he knew full 
well that it was only through Mr 
Gladstone that he could rally the 
Liberals of England and Scotland 
to his Home Rule standard; and he 
equally well knew that his eighty- 
five Irish votes, dexterously guided, 
would be a powerful weapon with 
which to wring from Mr Gladstone 
such alterations and concessions as 
would render the new Home Rule 
Bill more satisfactory to his Irish 
followers. 

In judging of such cases as the 
present, it is always wise, when 
certainty is not to be obtained, to 
consider the elements of proba- 
bility ; and in this case, if proba- 
bility is carefully studied, it will 
be found to incline towards the 
statements in Mr Parnell’s Mani- 
festo, so far at least as concerns 
the Hawarden episode. No doubt, 
as events have turned out, it was 
a mistake on the part of Mr Par- 
nell to have kept the particulars 
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of the conference from his col- 
leagues and associates; but he 
cannot be blamed for this reti- 
cence by those who are now loudly 
accusing him of having violated 
confidence, because according to 
their view he should never have 
revealed these particulars at all. 
It is a fair and reasonable solution 
of the case to suppose that Mr 
Parnell saw no reason to reveal 
the matter until he should either 
have finally failed to convince Mr 
Gladstone that his suggestions 
could not be accepted by the Irish 
party, or should be obliged to 
make the facts known in order to 
vindicate his own position. That 
is precisely what he has now done. 
Was it to be expected that he 
would keep the whole thing quiet 
until the general election was over, 
and thus place himself entirely in 
the hands of Mr Gladstone, who, 
in the event of his obtaining a 
majority at the polls, might have 


put his suggestions into legis- 
lative form, and have then de- 


clared, as he does now, that 
Mr Parnell had not disapproved 
them? This would have been 
fatal to Mr Parnell’s authority 
with his countrymen, supposing 
that the suggestions were as un- 
palatable to them as Mr Parnell 
declares them to have been to 
himself. But if this be so, it was 
evidently only a question of time 
on Mr Parnell’s part as to when 
he should inform his party of the 
suggestions. An early disclosure 
might, and probably would, have 
damaged the alliance between 
English and Irish Home Rulers 
without any adequate compensa- 
tion ; but if he really disapproved, 
it is perfectly clear that unless 
Mr Gladstone had changed his 
mind in the interval, the disclosure 
must have come sooner or later. 
Nor is it altogether fair to con- 
demn Mr Parnell for the betrayal 
of confidence, when we recollect 
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that the conditions were not equal 
as between Mr Gladstone and 
himself. Mr Gladstone was in 
no degree likely to offend his party 
or lessen his influence if it should 
become known that he had sug- 
gested modifications of the Home 
Rule Bill of 1886 in the direction 
of limiting the powers to be given 
to an Irish Parliament. He had 
therefore nothing to lose by main- 
taining the confidential character 
of the conference. Mr Parnell, 
on the contrary, would have given 
the greatest offence to his col- 
leagues and followers, and would 
undoubtedly have weakened his 
authority, if it had become known 
that he had even meditated the 
acceptance of such modifications. 
The truth of this remark is proved 
by the blame even now cast upon 
Mr Parnell by some of his oppos- 
ing colleagues, for having kept 
from their knowledge proposals or 
suggestions which they declare 
that they will never accept. It is 
evident, therefore, that to keep 
the secret of these suggestions was 
advantageous to Mr Gladstone 
and dangerous to Mr Parnell, and 
that the latter would have been 
more than mortal if, when driven 
to set his back against the wall, 
he had still thought it necessary, 
by a continued silence, to play 
into the hands of the man who 
was attempting to destroy him. 
It is, of course, open to any one 
to believe or disbelieve the charges 
against the “wire-pullers of the 
Liberal party,” of having “sapped 
and destroyed the integrity and 
independence of a section of the 
Irish Parliamentary party.” But it 
is necessary to point out that, even 
if these and other charges of a 
similar character are untrue, this 
does not in any way affect the 
story of the Hawarden confer- 
ence. Of the proceedings at that 
conference Mr Parnell has given 
us his account. <A simple denial 


of the accuracy of Mr Parnell, and 
the statement that “suggestions ” 
and not “proposals” is the cor- 
rect term to apply to the matter 
discussed at the conference, can- 
not be held satisfactory or suf- 
ficient under the circumstances. 
Mr Gladstone has told us that 
all his suggestions were “from 
written memoranda,” and there 
can therefore be no difficulty in 
giving the particulars to the world. 
The British public have a right to 
ask that, if Mr Parnell be inac- 
curate, the extent and nature of 
his inaccuracies should be made 
known. Otherwise, if we are 
called upon to disbelieve a de- 
tailed and positive statement of 
a conference without any alterna- 
tive statement to compare there- 
with, we cannot comply with such 
an unreasonable request. Some 
consideration, moreover, must be 
given to the position and inter- 
ests of the parties concerned. It 
must not be forgotten that Mr 
Gladstone has himself set us an 
example of faith in respect to in- 
terviews with Mr Parnell. When 
the celebrated interview between 
the late Lord Carnarvon and Mr 
Parnell took place, Mr Gladstone 
openly and defiantly adopted Mr 
Parnell’s version, in direct oppo- 
sition to that given by Lord Car- 
narvon. So anxious was he, in- 
deed, to make capital out of the 
event, that he exposed himself to 
one of the severest of the many 
rebuffs which have been brought 
upon him by his recklessness of 
assertion. 

The incident is worth recalling to 
memory. Ina letter to Mr Tait, 
candidate for the Bordesley Divi- 
sion of Birmingham, Mr Gladstone 
wrote, on the 29th June 1886 :— 


“The Tories denounce us as dis- 
memberers of the empire because we 
adopt the language of their own vice- 
roy, Lord Carnarvon, and seek to 
meet the local wants of Ireland, and 
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to satisfy to some extent her natural 
aspirations. But Lord Salisbury, 
down to the general election, aware, 
as is now clear, of the Viceroy’s views, 
kept this dismemberer tn the viceroyalty 
and in the Cabinet, together, as we are 
now told, with other dismembering 
Ministers. I do not blame him for 
thus encouraging the Nationalists of 
Ireland in their most reasonable 
claims, but for abandoning that good 
method, changing to a bad one, and 
denouncing as Dismemberment the same 
policy of union, honour, and peace, 
which in the person of Lord Carnar- 
von he had taken to his bosom.” 


Upon the 3d of July appeared 
the following letter to the editor 
of the ‘Times’ :— 


“Srr,—My attention has been 
called to Mr Gladstone’s letter of the 
29th of June to Mr Tait, in which 
my speech in the House of Lords on 
the 10th of June is construed into an 
acceptance of his Irish legislation. 
Any one who refers to that speech 
will see how utterly unwarranted 
such an inference is. My words were 
deliberate, they are on record, and it 
is unnecessary to repeat them; but 
I must protest against their misuse 
for electioneering purposes.—I re- 
main, &c., CARNARVON.” 


Upon this Mr Gladstone waxed 
wroth, and addressed a character- 
istic letter to Lord Carnarvon :— 


“Dear Lorp CarNARVON,—I have 
just read in the ‘ Daily News’ a por- 
tion of a letter which I would fain 
suppose not to be authentic. If it is 
not yours, please to consider this un- 
written. The letter states that in 
writing to Mr Tait I have construed 
your speech in the House of Lords 
‘into an acceptance of my Irish legis- 
lation. It discourteously goes on to 
allege that I have done this ‘for 
electioneering purposes.’ My letter 
to Mr Tait says nothing of what you 
adopt or accept. It states that ‘we 
adopt the language of their own 
Viceroy, Lord Carnarvon.’ Having 
adopted your language as a true de- 
scription of our policy, whilst I make 
no reference to our legislation, how 
can I do otherwise than consider that, 


as your words describe our policy, your | 
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policy is ours? Not, therefore, havin 
said what you impute to me, I n 
hardly show that I have not said it 
for electioneering purposes. I have 
endeavoured to avoid in this letter 
the tone which seems to me objection- 
able.—And I remain, &c., 

“'W. E. GLADSTONE.” 


Lord Carnarvon was prompt with 
his reply :— 


“Dear Mr Guapstone,—I have 
just read in to-day’s papers your 
letter to me. In it you complain that 
I have said that you construed my 
recent speech in the House of Lords 
into an acceptance of your Irish 
legislation. I have re-read your 
letter to Mr Tait, and I am ata loss 
to understand what other meaning I 
could possibly attach to your words, 
unless they are to be used in a ‘non- 
natural’ sense ; or what could be the 
object of your introducing my name 
if it was not intended to indicate an 
agreement by me with you. You 
adopt my language, you make that 
language signify an assent to your 
policy, and you then affirm that sup- 
posed assent as a fact. You further 
draw a distinction which, I confess, 
seems rather subtle, between your 
legislation and your policy. I, on the 
other hand, can only judge of policy 
by legislation, when it is expressed in 
all the precision of a very elaborate 
bill. You complain of discourtesy on 
my part because I attribute your 
reference to me to electioneering exi- 
gencies. I should be deeply concerned 
if I could feel myself guilty of any 
discourtesy, but I can only judge of 
intentions by acts. I cannot suppose 
that your allusion to me was of a 
purely academic character, nor can I 
divorce a letter written for the avowed 
purpose of recommending a candidate 
to a constituency from the objects and 
issues of the present elections. —I 
remain, &c., CARNARVON.” 


This correspondence, which ex- 
hibits Mr Gladstone in the unenvi- 
able light of one who wilfully mis- 
understands and perversely mis- 
represents an honourable opponent, 
did not prevent the Gladstonian- 
Parnellite party from harping con- 
tinually upon the same string, and 
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Lord Carnarvon was claimed far 
and wide as a decided Home Ruler 
upon the strength of Mr Parnell’s 
account of the interview, adopted 
by Mr Gladstone in defiance of 
Lord Carnarvon’s statement. <A 
few days only before his letter to Mr 
Tait, Mr Gladstone had made this 
interview the subject of one of 
his interminable railway - station 
speeches, and had declared his 
wish “to put these two questions 
to Lord Carnarvon, — What did 
you say to Mr Parnell? and to 
whom did you make known your 
conversation with Mr Parnell?” 
Surely it is not unreasonable that 
at the present juncture we should 
put the same questions to Mr 
Gladstone with respect to the 
Hawarden conference, and _ his 
refusal to “make a clean breast 
of it” justifies belief in Mr Par- 
nell’s recollection, whilst at the 
same time it furnishes an addi- 
tional example of consistency on 
the part of the eminent statesman 
who now refuses to his country- 
men the information which in their 
name and on their behalf he was 
so desirous to extort from Lord 
Carnarvon. The idle excuse put 
forward by Mr Gladstone that 
“in 1886 there was contradiction 
between Lord Carnarvon and Mr 
Parnell ; the contradiction is now 
between Mr Parnell in 1889 and 
Mr Parnell in 1890,” will deceive 
no one that does not wish to be 
deceived. If there is now no con- 
tradiction between Mr Gladstone 
and Mr Parnell, it is either be- 
cause Mr Gladstone cannot deny 
Mr Parnell’s assertions, or because 
he remains obstinately silent for 
reasons of his own. In either 
case his silence is a corroboration 
of Mr Parnell, and we are con- 
strained to believe that in the 
main facts of the interview the 
statement of the latter is in accord- 
ance with the true facts of the case. 

But however interesting may be 
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the inquiry into the relative ac- 
curacy of Messrs Gladstone and 
Parnell, there is something more 
interesting and more valuable to 
Unionists in the direct and ample 
fulfilment of their predictions with 
respect to the Home Rule cry. 
We have already recalled our own 
repeated warnings that the first 
attempt at practical legislation 
upon this subject would split the 
Gladstonian party just as it did 
in 1886, and entirely fail to satisfy 
anybody. We based our belief 
upon the fact that, if words meant 
anything, the Home Rulers of 
Great Britain and those of Ireland 
neither intended nor desired the 
same thing by Home Rule. We 
pointed out that Great Britain 
would never give that which Irish 
Home Rulers wanted, and that 
Irish Home Rulers would never 
be contented with what Great 
Britain would give. We showed, 
moreover, that whilst an extension 
of local government,—under such 
restrictions as would prevent the 
gross misapplication of public 
funds of which Irish local autho- 
rities have in some instances been 
accused,—might be possible if de- 
sired, and would be readily given 
by the British Parliament, nothing 
could or would be given in the 
direction of what is called a Na- 
tional Parliament. Yet the Irish 
demand was that a National Par- 
liament should be given, and that 
Ireland should “take her place 
among the nations of the world.” 
How, then, could British Home 
Rulers, who were not prepared to 
accede to this demand, be honestly 
allied with those who made it an 
initial and fundamental article of 
their political creed? The thing 
was impossible; and for a long 
time past it has only been a 
question of how and when the 
want of identity in the demands 
of Irish Nationalists and British 
Gladstonians would bring their 
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alliance to an end. That this 
must occur at some time or other 
must have been all along as evi- 
dent to Mr Gladstone as to our- 
selves; but the one great object 
of the old parliamentary hand was 
to postpone its occurrence until 
the constituencies should have been 
hoodwinked and deceived at the 
general election by the apparent 
unity of the Home Rule party. 
It is melancholy to reflect upon 
the dishonesty of such a policy, 
and upon the degradation into 
which British politics must have 
fallen when it is sought to further 
the interests of party by such a 
deliberate attempt to “jockey ” the 
electoral body. The exposure of 
the attempt has justly followed ; 
and the damage which it must have 
inflicted upon the Gladstonian party 
has been thoroughly well deserved. 

Meanwhile the proceedings of 
the Irish party have been watched 
with interest by all thinking 
politicians. These proceedings 
have thrown some light upon past 
events, and have at the same time 
given us a fair idea of what would 
have been the result of passing a 
Home Rule bill with limitations 
upon the Irish Parliament, and to 
what sort of men Mr Gladstone 
would have handed over the lives 
and properties of our loyal fellow- 
subjects in Ireland. They have 
made it clear beyond all doubt 
that limitations of any kind would 
have immediately been made the 
basis of a new agitation, in which, 
of course, the popular candidates 
would have been those who de- 
manded the removal of all limi- 
tations and restrictions upon the 
power of the National Parliament. 
A majority of Irish representatives 
imbued with this view and pledged 
to this demand would have created 
as much disturbance as the present 
generation of Home Rulers have 
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done, and the difficulty of govern- 
ing Ireland would have been 
greater than ever. A striking 
commentary upon Mr Gladstone’s 
“union of hearts” and his recent 
declaration in Scotland “that no 
one desires to repeal the Union,” 
and a remarkable instance of the 
real aim and object of the Irish 
Nationalists, has just been given 
in a “manifesto” of Mr Dillon, 
who deplores the quarrels of his 
associates because “ they might 
render it more difficult for us to 
fight together in the future as 
comrades against the wnion of Ire- 
land with Great Britain as we have 
done during the past ten years,” + 
Surely after this the Gladstonians 
must submit to be called “ Separa- 
tists ” whilst their present alliance 
with the Nationalists still endures. 
But the proceedings of the Irish 
Parliamentary party have shown 
us something more than the 
impossibility of any reasonable 
settlement of the Home Rule 
question. They have shown a 
marked difference between British 
and Irish opinion upon import- 
ant principles, quite apart and dis- 
tinct from the question of Home 
Rule. It would have been impos- 
sible for any British statesman to 
have continued at the head of a 
British party after an exposure 
in the Divorce Court such as that 
which has befallen Mr Parnell. 
Still, a large amount of British 
public opinion regarded the reten- 
tion and unanimous re-election of 
Mr Parnell as an instance of the 
impulsive generosity of Irishmen, 
and a mark of fidelity to the leader. 

This generosity and fidelity, how- 
ever, were in many instances shown 
to be of a transitory and evanes- 
cent character. No sooner had 
the blast of Mr Gladstone’s trum- 
pet been blown than schism showed 
itself in the Irish camp. Men who 
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owed their political existence to 
Mr Parnell, who had been brought 
into parliamentary being by his 
aid, and had been bound to him 
by every tie which could unite 
follower and leader, turned round 
at Mr Gladstone’s invitation to 
snarl and snap at the kindly hand 
which had fed them, and lent 
themselves to the attempt to crush 
their leader and benefactor with 
an alacrity and vehemence which 
seemed to indicate some more 
selfish and jealous motives than 
the pure patriotism which they 
paraded as the mainspring of their 
insidious action. The course taken 
by those men was not one likely to 
be approved by the warm-hearted 
Irish race, or by British lookers- 
on who had seen with surprise the 
sudden change of front on the part 
of the patriotic majority of the 
Trish Parliamentary party. Actzon 
eaten by his own hounds is not a 


gratifying spectacle, and certainly 
not one which excites our sym- 


pathy for the hounds. It is 
scarcely surprising, therefore, that 
—without any desire to palliate 
his moral offence or to approve his 
political vices—no inconsiderable 
amount of sympathy should have 
been felt for Mr Parnell and the 
faithful followers who stood by his 
side during his struggle for po- 
litical life. Nor can we avoid 
the remark that throughout the 
whole of the debates in which 
the Irish Parliamentary party 
have recently been engaged, the 
intellectual superiority of Mr 
Parnell to those who have been 
promoting his deposition has been 
conspicuously shown, and his stra- 
tegical powers have been proved 
to be of a high order. Nothing, 
indeed, has occurred in the history 
of political warfare for many years 
which has been more amusing and 
instructive than the termination 
of the Irish wrangle so far as 
concerned the Irish Members of 
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Parliament. As soon as Mr Par- 
nell’s opponents discovered that 
they were in a majority, they 
appear to have been somewhat 
alarmed at their own _ success, 
and to have hesitated as to the 
most desirable way in which to 
use the independence to which 
they had so long been unaccus- 
tomed. Perhaps even at the last 
moment some reluctance to cut 
themselves finally adrift from the 
leader whom they had re-elected 
and deserted within one week 
still lingered in the breasts of 
some of those who had conspired 
together for his overthrow. Per- 
haps they honestly wished to wring 
some advantage from the “ English 
wolves” to whom they were about 
to abandon their chief, so that, to 
use Mr Parnell’s own words, they 
might not sell him “ without ob- 
taining value for him.” In any 
case, they fell into the trap pre- 
pared for them by their astute 
leader, and agreed to the appoint- 
ment of a committee to confer 
with Mr Gladstone, Sir William 
Harcourt, and Mr Morley, “in 
view of the difference of opinion 
which has arisen between Mr 
Gladstone and Mr Parnell as to 
the accuracy of Mr Parnell’s re- 
collection of suggestions offered 
at Hawarden in reference to sug- 
gested changes in and departures 
from the Home Rule Bill of 1886, 
on the subjects of the control of 
the Constabulary and the settle- 
ment of the land question.” 

It was understood that, if sat- 
isfactory assurances upon these 
points were obtained from Mr 
Gladstone and his colleagues, Mr 
Parnell would retire from the 
leadership, and with his assur- 
ances to this effect the mutinous 
majority were content. They were 
apparently unable to perceive that, 
whilst their failure to obtain such 
assurances would vastly strengthen 
Mr Parnell’s position, and largely 
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increase the number of those who 
believed in his version of the 
Hawarden conference, the opposite 
result would enable Mr Parnell’s 
friends to point to his having been 
the person who, by voluntary self- 
sacrifice, had forced such assur- 
ances from the leaders of the 
Liberal party, and would make 
it more unpopular and more diffi- 
cult than ever to depose him from 
the leadership. Mr Parnell, how- 
ever, was quite safe in his condi- 
tional offer to resign. He had 
already designated Mr Gladstone 
as a man from whom it was “im- 
possible to obtain a simple answer 
to a simple question,” and was 
sufficiently well acquainted with 
the veteran statesman to anticipate 
without apprehension the result of 
the deputation. Mr Gladstone 
was apparently upon the horns of 
adilemma. If he boldly consented 
to guarantee that in his next Home 
Rule Bill he would hand over to 
the Irish Parliament the control 
of the constabulary and the settle- 
ment of the land question, he 
ran no small risk of alienating 
some of the best of his English 
supporters. If, on the other hand, 
he declined to give any such 
guarantee or pledge, the Irish 
Parliamentary party had pledged 
themselves not to consider such a 
reply as satisfactory, and never to 
accept a Home Rule Bill which fell 
short of their demands under the 
two heads specified in their resolu- 
tion ; and in this case they would 
have no justification, from their 
own point of view, in consenting 
to his commands that Mr Parnell 
should be cashiered. 

Mr Gladstone’s difficulty was 
not small ; but he was in a meas- 
ure equal to the occasion. First, 
he objected to the form in which 
the deputation had approached 
him, and declined to consider his 
conference with them as in any 
way connected with recollections 
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of the Hawarden suggestions, 
Then he declared that he could 
make no statement of his inten- 
tions as regards a Home Rule 
Bill in connection with the leader- 
ship of the Irish party, a ques- 
tion ‘‘ which belongs entirely to 
their own competence,” and that, 
when it should have been settled, 
he would be ready to enter with- 
out prejudice into confidential 
communications such as have here- 
tofore taken place. When we 
speak of Mr Gladstone as being, 
in this reply, only in a measure 
equal to the occasion, it is be- 
cause we are inclined to think 
that, having two objects in view, 
he has only accomplished one, and 
that after an incomplete fashion. 
Mr Gladstone’s objects were, first, 
to oblige the Irish party to get 
rid of Mr Parnell; secondly, to 
restore and confirm their confi- 
dence in himself. As regards the 
first object, success has so far 
followed Mr Gladstone’s tactics 
that the majority have boldly 
decreed the deposition of their 
leader. But they have done so, 
not only in such an informal and 
irregular manner as to justify his 
refusal to accept their verdict, 
but actually without having re- 
ceived the pledges which they sol- 
emnly agreed should be asked 
from Mr Gladstone as a condition 
of Mr Parnell’s resignation. This 
they have done, moreover, after a 
transaction which has made it 
more clear than ever that they 
have simply obeyed the dictation 
of the English leader of the Glad- 
stonian-Liberal party. It is child- 
ish for Mr Gladstone to speak of 
the election of their leader being 
“within the competence” of the 
Irish party, and to indulge in the 
expression of his desire to “up- 
hold the independence of the Irish 
Parliamentary party,” whilst at 
the very same moment he tells 
them that he can only hold con- 
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fidential communication with them 
when they have decided the ques- 
tion “in such a manner as will 
enable me to renew the former rela- 
tions ”—or, in other words, when 
they have finally forsaken and de- 
posed Mr Parnell. In gaining, 
therefore, his first object, Mr Glad- 
stone has enabled Mr Parnell to 
appeal to public opinion in Ire- 
land against an act of dictation 
which may or may not be justifi- 
able, but which cannot be fairly 
described as anything but dicta- 
tion pur et simple, and which is 
more than anything else calcu- 
lated to arouse Irish feeling on be- 
half of the chief whom Mr Glad- 
stone and no one else has deposed. 

But if he has indeed gained his 
object for the moment in this re- 
spect, what shall we say of the 
second object—namely, the restor- 
ation of confidence in himself? It 
is hardly to be supposed that even 
the deserters who have forsaken 
their leader at the instance of Mr 
Gladstone can be deceived by his 
quasi-assurances on the subject of 
Home Rule. He has indeed justi- 
tied Mr Parnell’s description of 
the difficulty in obtaining from 
him “a direct answer to a simple 
question.” Let us contrast the 
position of the two men upon the 
points which Mr Gladstone calls 
“two out of many points vital 
to the construction of a good 
measure of Home Rule.” Mr 
Parnell agrees that they are most 
vital points, and he says, ‘‘ Let Mr 
Gladstone give a pledge that he will 
support the Irish party’s view upon 
these points, and I will retire.” Mr 
Gladstone on the other hand says, 
“Turn Mr Parnell out of the 
leadership, and I will enter with- 
out prejudice into confidential 
communications with you.” But 
is this loyal and straightforward 
conduct either to the Irish party 
or to the country? The country 
has a right to know whether Mr 


Gladstone intends to hand the con- 
trol of the constabulary over to an 
Irish Parliament, and whether he is 
prepared to allow the settlement of 
the land question to be also left to 
such a body. These are not details ; 
they are grave matters of prin- 
ciple and crucial points upon which 
public opinion should be informed 
as to the intentions of those who 
demand that they should be sup- 
ported upon the broad principle 
of Home Rule for Ireland. If 
Mr Gladstone’s letter is carefully 
scrutinised, it will be found to 
contain no promise or pledge of 
any kind whatever. It is general 
in its language and evasive in its 
spirit ; and if the Irish party are 
deceived by it, they must indeed 
be of a simple and trustful nature. 
It will be remembered that when 
Mr Gladstone introduced his Home 
Rule Bill in 1886, he proposed 
that “the constabulary should re- 
main under the same terms of ser- 
vice, and under the present author- 
ity,” —although he took care to 
qualify the statement by add- 
ing, “I do not say that this is 
to be so for ever”; and stated 
moreover that he and his col- 
leagues had “no desire to exempt 
the police of Ireland in its final 
form from the ultimate control of 
the legislative body.” If, there- 
fore, Mr Gladstone intimated to 
Mr Parnell at Hawarden that 
which Mr Parnell states him to 
have done, he was moving upon 
the same lines as in 1886, and 
nothing is more probable than 
that he desired to conciliate 
British and Ulster feeling by re- 
taining imperial authority over the 
constabulary. Whether he is of 
the same mind to-day as in 1886, 
or at the time of the Hawarden 
conference, is of course doubtful. 
His letter binds him to nothing, 
and in any communications which 
he may hold with the majority 
caucus of the Irish party, he may 
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be confidently trusted to leave 
himself a loop-hole of escape from 
any pledge which they may be- 
lieve themselves to have obtained 
from him. The only thing which 
is absolutely certain is that, both 
upon the question of the control 
of the constabulary and the settle- 
ment of land legislation, Mr Glad- 
stone, when the moment for action 
comes, will be entirely guided by 
considerations of the course which 
is most likely to win to his side a 
majority of votes. As his recent 
speeches during the Mid-Lothian 
campaign duly instructed us, there 
is to him no right or wrong in 
politics, but the opinior. of the 
majority is to be ascertained and 
followed. The Irish Parliament- 
ary party will be welcome to Mr 
Gladstone as part of a majority to 
place and retain him in office ; but 
if ‘the approval of the people of 
Great Britain” is likely to be 
withheld from a plan which would 
be satisfactory to that party upon 
the two points in question, they 
may rest assured that their wishes 
in this respect would, in Mr Glad- 
stone’s mind, cease to be part of 
“the just claims of Ireland,” and 
that it would be conclusively 
proved to them that he had never 
given them any pledge upon the 
subject. 

Meanwhile the position of the 
majority caucus is hardly one to 
be envied. They have decreed the 
deposition of Mr Parnell by means 
of a curious character. Being un- 
able to overcome the obstruction 
of the minority, they adjourned to 
another room to pass their depos- 
ing resolutions without interrup- 
tion. This is certainly a lesson to 
the House of Commons, which may 
some day be led to follow so ex- 
cellent an example, although it 
might prefer to remove the minor- 
ity rather than the majority to 
another room. Whether the pro- 
ceeding can be considered valid or 
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not is a point upon which we need 
not dwell, but there is another 
aspect of the case which may well 
be remembered. Mr Parnell de- 
nies the validity of the transaction, 
and declares that he is not only 
chairman of his party, but the 
leader of the Irish nation. Cer- 
tainly Mr Parnell’s pretensions to 
this position have been loudly and 
warmly proclaimed by his fol- 
lowers, and by none more vehe- 
mently than by some of those who 
have now condemned him. But 
apart from this, it is beyond all 
question that the eighty-five men 
who constitute the Irish Parlia- 
mentary party have all of them, 
majority and minority, been elected 
to Parliament as supporters of Mr 
Parnell. Those who have deposed 
him from the leadership have clear- 
ly but one course to pursue— 
namely, to apply for the Chiltern 
Hundreds, and ask from their 
constituents an endorsement and 
approval of their course of action. 
If they fail to do this, every word 
and action which they have direct- 
ed, or may direct, against Mr 
Parnell, willbe treasured up against 
them, and the deposed leader and 
his friends will be able to appeal 
with great advantage to the feel- 
ing of Ireland and of generous 
Irishmen against the men who, 
when left to themselves, supported 
and re-elected the leader whom 
they had been sent to Parliament 
to support, but at the first whisper 
of Mr Gladstone’s disapproval 
deserted and discarded him. 

The heat and passion with which 
the discussions of the Irish Par- 
liamentary party appear to have 
been conducted are perhaps hardly 
to be taken as an example of the 
probable behaviour of the Irish 
National Parliament, since the 
surrounding circumstances must 
be admitted to have been of a 
character exceptionally trying to 
temper and forbearance on either 
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side. They must, however, be ac- 
cepted as indications of a spirit 
which is hardly consistent with 
the decorum which should prevail 
when men are engaged in the work 
of legislation, and which points 
to a considerable limitation of the 
powers to be given to any body 
which may hereafter be established 
in Ireland in the course of the 
extension of local government, or 
the delegation of any portion of 
its authority by the Imperial Par- 
liament. It is satisfactory to be 
informed that the members of the 
Irish party did not come to blows, 
and that the report of the police 
having been called in was a report 
without foundation. It must be 
owned, however, that the language 
employed towards each other, the 
charges and countercharges of in- 
triguing and deceit, and the dis- 
orderly conduct of several of those 
who took part in the proceedings, 
have not served to elevate the 
character of the parties concerned, 
or to render more conspicuous 
their fitness to conduct business 
in a Parliament of their own. 
According to present appearances, 
both majority and minority having 
appealed to the Irish people, there 
will be an exceedingly pretty con- 
test between the two sections of 
the party, and the issue may be 
doubtful. So far as it is possible 
to make any forecast of the result, 
it would seem likely that Mr Par- 
nell, carrying with him the Fenian 
element and the more advanced 
of the Nationalist party, will obtain 
triumphs in the large towns, and 
wherever the population is massed 
together in some centre and is 
more or less controlled by existing 
Nationalist organisations. On the 
other hand, if the priests follow 
the bishops in their somewhat 
tardy condemnation of Mr Parnell 
upon moral grounds, it is probable 
that clerical influence will tell 
against the deposed leader in thé 


rural districts in which it more 
largely prevails. It is not, how- 
ever, by any means sure that there 
will not be as great a division 
among the priests as amongst the 
laity ; and if it should turn out that 
the curates and younger portion of 
the priesthood are to a consider- 
able extent with Mr Parnell, the 
condemnation of the bishops will 
be to a large extent neutralised. 
There is another fact to be borne 
in mind. When the Holy Father 
specifically denounced boycotting 
and the Plan of Campaign with all 
the thunders of the Vatican, the 
Catholic bishops and priests in 
Ireland scarcely even rendered an 
acquiescence to their spiritual 
head, and appeared to encourage 
the idea that “ Religion from 
Rome—Politics from Home ” was 
a fit and proper motto for an Irish 
patriot. If it should now appear 
that the people have learned this 
lesson from the recent attitude of 
the bishops and clergy, and decline 
to accept the interference of their 
religious advisers in political mat- 
ters, the blame must rest upon those 
who first set the example of disobe- 
dience to ecclesiastical authority. 
If the bishops and priests have for 
the future less influence in Ire- 
land than heretofore, they have 
themselves to thank for it, and their 
practical disobedience to the rescript 
of the Vatican will have recoiled 
upon their heads more speedily 
than could have been anticipated. 
It is impossible to indulge in 
any lengthy comments upon the 
progress of the battle, still in 
progress, between Mr Parnell and 
his opponents upon Irish ground. 
An isolated victory, such as 
Kilkenny, on one side or on the 
other, cannot decide the ultimate 
result of the internecine struggle 
which is still taking place. It has 
its comic as well as its serious 
side, and it is impossible not to 
smile at the account of Mr Tim 
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Healy being hooted and hustled 
by a Dublin mob, and finally being 
taken under the protection of the 
police! The smile, however, must 
give way to more serious feelings 
when we come to reflect upon the 
meaning and the cause of that 
which is now going on in Ireland. 
Men’s passions—the passions of an 
impulsive race—have been excited 
and let loose; their tempers have 
been stirred, and a spirit of bitter- 
ness and violence has been aroused 
which may yet produce conse- 
quences worse than have already 
been experienced. And why? 
Because, ten years ago, Mr Glad- 
stonecommencedalegislative career 
with regard to Ireland of a charac- 
ter entirely at variance with, and 
founded upon principles entirely 
different from, anything which 
had been adopted or sanctioned 
by previous British ministers. 
Confessedly ignorant of Irish his- 
tory, and having given compara- 
tively little attention to Irish 
affairs during the engrossing occu- 
pations of important official posi- 
tions, Mr Gladstone proceeded 
upon a course of legislation which 
could only eventually land him in 
the difficulties which surround 
him to-day, and which cannot fail 
to overwhelm him if he should 
ever again have the opportunity 
of proposing further Irish legisla- 
tion. He determined to deal with 
Ireland as if Irishmen were so 
different from the rest of mankind 
as to be unaffected by the ordinary 
principles and feelings by which 
mankind are governed, and to re- 
quire a treatment which should 
pass by and ignore the usual rules 
by which society is regulated. In 
deference to agitation, Mr Glad- 
stone proceeded to land legislation 
of an unequal and extraordinary 
character. If the owners of Irish 
land had no right to their pro- 
perty, or had seriously abused their 
position, it would have been right to 
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say so, and within the competence 
of Parliament to dispossess them. 
If they had a right to their pro- 
perty, they should have been 
allowed to experience the benefit 
or the damage of those ordinary 
laws of supply and demand which 
are usually recognised as producing 
fair and reasonable results. But 
to maintain them in the nominal 
possession of their lands, and then 
to subject them to legal confisca- 
tion, was a course cruel to the 
landholders, unjust as between 
owner and occupier, and one which 
dealt a fatal blow at the morality 
of the country. 

Having once discovered the 
squeezable nature of Mr Gladstone, 
the leaders of Irish agitation 
pressed him from one point to 
another, until, having departed 
from the simple principles of 
justice in his land legislation, he 
has followed the same course upon 
other subjects. Rejecting the 
views of the great and wise states- 
men who have gone before him, 
and in flagrant opposition to Sir 
Robert Peel, of whose leadership 
he was once so proud, he has 
adopted the wild theories of Irish 
agitators both as to the past his- 
tory of Ireland and the legisla- 
tion which she requires. For be 
it ever remembered that Ireland, 
as an independent country and 
united kingdom, has never existed 
save in what are politely called 
prehistoric times, and in the 
fervid imagination of Nationalist 
orators and writers. Nevertheless 
Mr Gladstone continues to write 
and speak as if the contrary were 
the case, proposes to restore to 
Ireland an independent national 
Parliament which never existed, 
and encourages Irishmen to in- 
dulge in aspirations which can 
never be gratified, and the realisa- 
tion of which would be attended 
with ruin and disaster, certainly 
to Ireland herself, if not eventu- 
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ally to the empire. No doubt 
with excellent intentions, Mr Glad- 
stone has led Irishmen to entertain 
hopes which they never would 
have entertained, or which at 
least would have been confined to 
a few visionaries and enthusiasts, 
but for his unfortunate resolution 
to deal with Ireland by attempt- 
ing to reconcile irreconcilable 
people, and to govern through 
agitators who had spent their 
lives in striving to make govern- 
ment impossible. Hence it is that 
at the present crisis, when from 
unforeseen circumstances a divi- 
sion has taken place in the ranks 
of those into whose mischievous 
hands Mr Gladstone has been 
playing for ten years past, the 
pivot upon which turns the con- 
test is the freedom of Ireland from 
British rule, and the winning party 
will probably be that which suc- 
ceeds in persuading the Irish elec- 
toral body that to support its candi- 
dates will be the surest way to get 
rid of that imperial control which 
Mr Gladstone himself has termed 
the controlof “a foreign executive.” 1 

Two things there are which 
should never be forgotten by loyal 
subjects of Queen Victoria, be 
they English, Scotch, Irish, or 
Welsh. First, that it is directly 
owing to Mr Gladstone’s change 
of policy in 1880 and his subse- 
quent concession to Irish agitation 
that the separatist doctrines and 
hatred of imperial control in Ire- 
land have ever come to be more 
than the half-avowed opinions of 
a small and feeble minority of 
extreme politicians. Secondly, 
that the contest now raging in 
Ireland as to the Nationalist lead- 
ership has brought out more clear- 
ly and proved more certainly than 
ever the fact that no reasonable 
concession or legislative compro- 
mise will satisfy the Irish Nation- 
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alist party, and no measure will 
be accepted by them save one 
which involves the abandonment 
of the land question throughout 
Treland to their decision, and the 
concession to them of the control 
of that constabulary force which 
has been the only security for the 
peace of Ireland for ten years past, 
and which it would be sheer mad- 
ness to hand over to the National- 
ist majority. 

The recent exposure and the 
present contest should, it is true, 
have a beneficial effect upon the 
fortunes of the Unionist cause. 
But there must be no slackness, no 
over - confidence, no abatement of 
hard work in preparing for the 
general election. The occurrences 
to which we allude have enabled 
the Government to make rapid 
and satisfactory progress with 
their legislative measures, and to 
terminate the winter session at an 
unexpectedly early pericd. But 
there is much to be done in the 
country in order to bring the 
real issues of the battle clearly be- 
fore the eyes of the electoral body. 
The contest at Bassetlaw has in- 
deed resulted in a glorious vic- 
tory, but this victory will be worse 
than a defeat if it should make 
Unionists supine or over-confident. 
The tone, the language, the de- 
mands of the Irish Nationalists 
should be recalled and promi- 
nently brought before the constitu- 
encies. It should also be pointed 
out that the political Nonconfor- 
mists, whose prompt and consistent 
action forced from Mr Gladstone 
the condemnation of the moral de- 
linquencies of Mr Parnell, have 
shown no disinclination to ally 
themselves with those who formally 
and deliberately condoned those 
delinquencies by the re-election of 
Mr Parnell as their leader. Nor 
should it be forgotten that the 
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Gladstonian party, whilst it shud- 
ders with due propriety at the 
breach of the seventh command- 
ment of which Mr Parnell has 
been guilty, has not only been con- 
doning offences against the sixth 
and eighth commandments, by its 
continued support of those who 
have been responsible for the Plan 
of Campaign and its attending out- 
rages, but has consistently violated 
the ninth commandment through- 
out the whole of the controversy. 
What more gross and wicked false 
witness against a neighbour was 
ever borne than that which appears 
in the leading article of the ‘ Daily 
News’ of December 9, in which 
Mr Justin M‘Carthy is encouraged 
to move a vote of censure against 
the Government “ for the infamous 
prosecution of those statesmen and 
patriots [Dillon and O’Brien] con- 
ceived and carried out by Mr 
Balfour on purely political and 
personal grounds.” According to 
the ‘Daily News’ (which is gene- 
rally regarded as the organ of the 
Gladstonian party), Messrs Dillon 
and O’Brien should have been per- 
mitted to break and defy the law ; 
and the Minister is thus denounced 
who attempts, in the only possible 
way, to vindicate the law, and 
protect the Tipperary tenants who 
had a right to be protected from 
the ruin brought upon them by the 
Plan of Campaign inaugurated by 
those “statesmen and patriots.” In 
this connection, be it remembered 
that it is but the other day that 
Mr Gladstone, uttering various 
ambiguous words about the ille- 
gality of the Plan of Campaign, 
declared that Mr Parnell had 
“never given a distinct approval 
of the Plan of Campaign,” whilst 
during the recent debates of the 
Irish Parliamentary party we actu- 
ally find Mr Parnell and Mr Sexton 
squabbling as to which of them 
was entitled to the credit of having 
originated the nefarious scheme. 
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It is not only Mr Balfour, how- 
ever, who is attacked by the un- 
scrupulous Gladstonian press, which 
has now fallen upon a new cry with 
which it is manifestly delighted. 
The Unionists are accused of back- 
ing Mr Parnell, and being prepared 
to accept his alliance. No charge 
could be more foolish and more un- 
founded. No Unionist can have 
any political sympathy with either 
of the factions into which the Irish 
party is at this moment divided. 
We may indeed express our con- 
tempt for the men who were ready 
to condone a moral offence until 
they found a political disadvantage 
attached to the condonation: we 
may question the high standard of 
morality of the statesman who, as 
he told us in his speech at East 
Retford on December 11, “ deter- 
mined to watch the state of feeling in 
this country” before he denounced 
Mr Parnell; and we may have 
our own opinion of the patriotism 
and public spirit of the men who 
left their leader and abandoned the 
independence of their party in obe- 
dience to the commands of that 
statesman. But sympathy we have 
none with those who aim at the 
dismemberment of the empire, any 
more than with those who, denying 
that they have any such aim, ally 
themselves with the dismember- 
ists, and refuse to show us the 
method by which they intend to 
maintain the alliance without sup- 
porting the dismemberment. It is 
absolutely untrue that we do, or 
ever can, sympathise with such 
men or such views. 

If we regard the present schism 
in the Gladstonian-Parnellite ranks 
with interest, it is because we see 
in its origin and progress proof of 
the strength of our own cause and 
the truth of our own predictions. 
When the Gladstonians are de- 
nouncing Mr Parnell up hill and 
down dale as false, untrustworthy, 
and unscrupulous, we only reply 
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that it was to this very Mr Parnell 
that Mr Gladstone (according to 
his East Retford speech already 
referred to) was about to hand 
over the chief power as “ consti- 
tutional governor of Ireland.” 
When they deny Mr Parnell’s ac- 
count of the Hawarden conference, 
we ask them whether the contrary 
of that account is true, and that 
Mr Gladstone is prepared to do 
what he was not prepared to do in 
1886 — namely, to give to the 
Parliament in Dublin the settle- 
ment of the land question and the 
control of the constabulary; and 
when they talk of the “union of 
hearts,” we point to the heated 
discussions at the meetings of the 
Irish Parliamentary party, and to 
the bitter conflict now raging 
throughout the whole of Ireland, 
and we ask whether these afford 
the slightest indication, or can 
inspire the smallest hope, that to 
hand the government of Ireland 
over to either of the contending 
parties would be a_ proceeding 
which could, by any possibility, 
produce harmony in the country, 
and tend in the most infinitesimal 
degree to the pacification, the con- 
tentment, and the prosperity of 
Ireland? If we desired further 
proofs 


of the impossibility of 
trusting the “ Nationalists” with 
“ Home Rule,” we need only point 
out that the two sections of their 
party are both openly bidding for 
the support of the anti- British 


element. It is an instructive fact 
that upon the very same day 
(December 18) there appeared on 
Mr Parnell’s side the “ appeal ” to 
the “children of those (rebels) 
who fought in ’98,” and on the 
side of the anti-Parnellites the 
letter of approval which Mr Justin 
Marthy exultingly read to his 
packed meeting at Cork from Pat- 
rick Egan, the man convicted by 
the Special Commission as one of 
the dynamite conspirators, and who 
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fled from Ireland shortly after the 
Phenix Park murders. 

It is impossible at this moment 
to predict the termination of the 
internecine struggle between the 
two sections of the Nationalist 
party, but it is very safe to pro- 
phesy that it will leave behind it 
a spirit of bitterness which cannot 
easily or speedily be allayed. It 
is not our duty, nor is it our de- 
sire, to exult over the conflict of 
our political foes. It should rather 
stimulate us to take the opportun- 
ity, by pressing forward useful 
legislation, to show the Irish 
people that it is our policy to 
help Ireland, and to encourage 
Irishmen to help themselves. If 
we do this, and only seek this ad- 
vantage from the divisions of our 
opponents, we sha]l show to the 
people of Ireland that it is the 
Unionist party which really de- 
serves their support. The best 
friends of Ireland are those who 
will help her to shake off the des- 
potism of illegal organisations and 
the tyranny of secret societies— 
who will teach her that no nation 
ever prospered which did not re- 
cognise, obey, and support the 
laws which protect life and pro- 
perty against lawlessness and out- 
rage—who will point out to her 
that equal participation in the 
rights and privileges of a mighty 
empire is better for any country 
than the isolation of her nation- 
ality for sentimental or political 
reasons ; and that in her own case, 
whilst her children have assisted 
and do assist in promoting the wel- 
fare and maintaining the strength 
of the British empire, their fellow- 
citizens in Great Britain have no 
other wish than to see Ireland hap- 
py and contented—no more earnest 
desire than that their Irish breth- 
ren should march side by side with 
them upon the onward path of 
progressive improvement. 

BRABOURNE. 





